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INTRODUCTION. 


TJie jn'cviotis editions of Grant Duffs History 
oj ihe Mavdihas ])a\e all been ])ul)lislie(l witliout 
notes, t was asked by Mn K. W. Madge of tin 
Iino(iriai Library tohelp M(^ssin. U Cambray iS: Co., 
the ]mblisliers oi ilic ftli ri‘-issi!(‘ of that work, 
by adding sel(\’ted note- at the (aid of {'a('!] of the 
three volunu's. They wen ‘ lo tanbody thc^ nsult 
of modern res(‘ar''ff Xfr, Madgii Iiimsiaf a gn'at 
love.j* of Indian Mistorv ano a wr'lloead sehoJar, 
was asked by iii(‘ piihlislnav to wi iU’ lhes(‘ not(‘s 
but Jie siigg(‘stcd my nanu‘ instc^ad ns being heller 
ncijuciintecl toilh Alariithn History,' I do not share* 
this opinion, nor do 1 ae('e])i anothej' j)iissile, \ iz., 
Yh}u (ire kirudu as a mouiivienl oj Indian fh\lory, 
especially of ymir Presidency j' but I did agnu* to 
imdertaki* tin* work for "tlie love ol thing/' 
as tl)ev sav. Ilow far I have sm etMaied, i**- loi 
otlieis to judge, but I am tliankfui to Mj\ 
d/ 1). Kerr, the popular proprietor of Missrs. 
R, Cambray t'v Co., the well known Iaw-])ubli 
sli( rs, as well as to Mi. Madge who projiosed my 
nanny for giving ni<* a fresh opportunity of nrriv- 
nig my studies as a student of llie history of this 
eountrv. 


B. A. GUVTK, 


Caliuiia^ 1 si Jtily^ 1912. 
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latter had linally established themselve., in ('entral India, there 
sprang u{) in the Deccan five indeitendent States wliicliwere soon 
jedticed to three! kingdoms, vh.^ Ahinediuiggtir, bijapore and 
Tlolcoi^da. Of the first of these, the King, biirahan Ni/am Shah, 
conferred it])on a Brahmin, Kawarseen by name, tlie olhea^ of 
l^etshwa or Prime Minister — hence the title assumed by the head 
of the Mahratta Confederae'y, as well as tlu‘ origin f)f the inlluence 
ac(]uired by Brahmins in the (Government of those; States. 'I'he 
1 ational hero of the Mahrattas is, of course;, the ceh'brated Sivaji, 
who, in th(‘ middle of the seventeenth ('cnttir)', assumed the title 
of Raja. He then consolidateal the (lo\(;rnment and framed 
those institutions whi('h distinguished the system of the Mahrattas 
which Orant-Duff has succinctly detailed, d'he author concludes 
his history of Sivaji’s exploits with an anal)’sis of his cliarai'ter. 
'The historian then fully details the events which succeeded, 
down to the subjugation of the ra<'e by the- British. 'Plu* work 
('oiK'ludes wa’th the settlement of tiic Pcishwa’s tenitory in 
iSicS ip under the administration of the Maisjuess of Hastings. 

A few words r(;garding the aiitlior hims(.‘lf may not be* un- 
interesting. James ( Aininghame (^Grant was th(‘ eldest son of John 
(Grant, fGs((r., of Kinkardine O’Neill, by Margaret .Miln-Dufb his 
wife, luuress of the Duffs of luli.m, ( 'o. Banff. On his mother’s 
(U‘ath, in 11^25, he sueca eded to the Kden cslal('s, and then 
assumed the additional name of Duff. Boin at Banff oii the (Sth 
july 1789, he wats ediu'ated at Marisc'hal CollLgc, Abcrdta n, and 
ha^ing bei'n appointed to an infantry (xuletship on the Bombay 
estabhshnumt in 1804, he ( ame out to India (‘arl)’ in 1806; it 
wais not, however, until f'ebruary 1807 that he was granted the 
wink of ICnsign, and having then been postial to tlu* i^t Battalion 
of the 1st Bombay Natixe Infantry (the “(Grenadier Battalion”), 
lie, in |uly 1809, took jiart with the Hank (ompanies of that 
<'or[)s in the ('a|)ture by storm of the fort of Mt llia, in Katiawvar. 
He subsc(|iU‘ntly, having attaint'd the rank of Lieutt'nant in 
Novembt'r 181 1, became Adjutant and Inter[)reter of the ist 
Native Infantry, and, later. Assistant to .Mountstuart kGl[)hinstone, 
the then Rt'sitDnt at I’oona, who ent('ttained no mean opinion of 
his capabilitie.s. He was with Mountstuart ld})hinst()ne at Poona 
when th(' outl)reak t)f November 1817 took place and the 
Peislnva's Army made a sudden attack on (kilonel Burr’s brigade 
at Kirki in the sharp engagement which then ensued he, as 
recorded i)y ('olonel Burr in his despatch, “most hand.somely 
volunteered his services” as an orderly officer on the ( 'olonel’s 
staff “and jiarticularly distinguished himself throughout the 
action.” He was subse(]uent]y present, in attendance on Mount- 
stuart PGlphinstone, at the defeat of the Peisliwa and the capture 
of Poona, and in various other actions of the Mahratta AVar of 
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Next to Mr. Elpbinstone, to whom I am indebted, not 
only for the situation which procured me most of these advan- 
tages, but for an enoouragtiment, without which I might 
never have ventured to prosecute this work, I am chiefly ob- 
liged to my friends, Captain Henry Adams, revenue-surveyor 
to the Raja of Satara, ard Mr. William Richard Morris of the 
Bombay civil service, then acting aa my first assistant. These 
gentlemen translated many hundreds of deeds and letters, 
numerous treaties, several voluminous histories ; and, for years 
together, were ever ready, at all hours after the transaction of 
public business, to give up their time in furtherance of my 
object. Captain Adams is the compiler, in many parts the 
surveyor of the Map of Maharashtra which accompanies these 
volumes. I regret the necessity f jr its reduction, from a scale 
of six inches to a degree to that of its present comparatively 
incomplete size ; still, however, the situations and distances of 
the places laid down, will, I believe, be found more correct 
than those of any map of that country hitherto published ; and 
I am equally bound to acknowledge my obligations for the in- 
formation 1 obtained, as if it had been offered to the public in 
its moi 3 perfect form. The original materials for Captain 
Adam’s map, were procured from his own surveys, from those 
of the late Captain Chalieii of Bombay, and of the late Captain 
Garling of Madras ; which last were sent to me by Lieutenant 
Frederick Burr of the Nizam’s service, filled up in many 
places from his own routes. Captain James Cruickshank, 
revenue- surveyor in Guzerat, with permission from the Bom- 
bay government, furnished me with such information as the 
records of the office of the late surveyor-general Reynolds 
afford, and with Sir John Malcolm’s map of Malwa, which, 
although then unpublished, that officer readily allowed me 
to use. Finally, the Court of Directors granted me permis- 
sion to publish the information thus collected. 

There were several drawings, and some likenesses of 
natives, by European artists, procured for the purpose of 
accompanying the history. Two of the drawings from the 
ruins of Beejapoor, by Lieutenant W. W. Dowell, of the 
Bombay . stablishment, the same gentleman to whom I am 
indebted for the frontispiece to volume 1st, were executed 
with admirable fidelity and precision, and would have been 
highly ornamental, if not illustrative ; but as it was found 
that such minute enpavings must have added greatly to the 
expense of the publication, which it was of importance to 
render moderate, 1 have been obliged to omit them. 

A great part of this work was written in India ; and as 
the chapters were prepared, 1 submitted them to all those 
gentlemen on the spot, who, from their situations or pursuits, 
seemed most likely to be able to corroborate facts, or to 
correct errora. It would be too long a list, nor can it be ex- 
pected that i should enumerate all those who were so kind as 
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to read portions of the manuscript, both in India and in Eng- 
land ; but my thanks are due to Mr, William Erskiue, of Edin- 
burgh ; to Lieutenant-Colonels Shuldbam and Vans Kennedy 
of Bombay ; to Sir James Mackintosh ; to Mr, Mill ; to 
Mr. Jenkins ; to Lieutenant- Colonel Briggs ; and to Lieutenant 
Jbhn MacLeod, whose premature fate, in being cut off by a 
fever, at Bushire, where he had been appointed political 
resident, may be justly regarded as a loss to his country. 

I have thus endeavoured to express my acknowledgments 
to all who favoured me with their advice or opinion, or who, 
in the slightest degree, assisted or contributed to these 
volumes : my particular obligations are commonly repeated in 
notes, where each subject is mentioned ; but if I have omitted, 
in any one instance, to express what is justly due either to 
European or to Native, I can only say, the omission is not 
intentional, and proceeds from no desire to appropriate to 
myself one iota of merit to which another can fairly lay claim. 

I am very sensible that I appear before the public under 
great disadvantages, as, indeed, every one must do, who having 
quitted school at sixteen, has been constantly occupied nearly 
nine-tenths of the next twenty-one years of his life in the most 
active duties of the civil or military services of India ; for, 
however well such a life may fit us for acquiring some kinds 
of information, it is in other respects ill- calculated for prepar- 
ing us for the task of historians ; yet unless some of the 
members of our service undertake such works, whence are the 
materials for the future historian to be derived, or how is 
England to become acquainted with India ? Whilst I solicit 
indulgence, however, to such defects as arise from this cause, 
it is also due to myself to apprize the reader, that independent 
of want of skill in the author, there are difficulties incidental 
to the present subject, besides harsh names and intricate 
details, with which even a proficient in the art of writing must 
have been embarrassed. The rise of the Mahrattas was chiefly 
attributable to the confusion of other states, and it was 
generally an object of their policy to render every thing as 
intricate as possible, and to destroy records of rightful posses- 
sion. As their armies overran the country, their history 
becomes blended with that of every other state in India, and 
may seem to pat take of the disorder which they spread. As 
the only method, therefore, of preserving regularity, I have 
sometimes been obliged, when the confusion becomes extreme, 
rather to observe the chronologtcal series of events than to 
follow out the connection of the subjects ; a mode which will 
appear in some parts, especially of the first volume, to partake 
more of the form of annals than I could have wished ; but 
persons who are better judges of composition than I pretend to 
be, found, upon examination, that the remedy might have 
obliged me either to generalize too much, or, what would have 
been still worse, to amplify unnecessarily. I havS also afforded 
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some explanations for tbe benefit of Earopean readers, whtoh 
those of India may deem superfluous ; and on the other hand I 
have mentioned some names and circumstances, ^.hich I am 
certain, will hereafter prove useful to persons in the Mahratta 
country, but which others may think might have been advan'« 
tageously omitted. 

There being differences of opinion as to whether the 
writer of history should always draw h^s own Conclusions, or 
leave the reader to reflect for himself, I may expect censure 
or approbation according to the taste of parties. I have never 
spared my sentiments when it ^became my duty to offer them ; 
but I ha've certainly rather endeavoured to supply facts than 
to obtrude my own comm3ntaries ; and though I am well aware 
that, to gain confidence with the one half of the world, one has 
only to assume it, I trust that I shall not have the less credit 
with the other for frankly acknowledging a distrust in myself. 

It will also be apparent, that though T have spared no 
pains to veiify my facts, I have seldom thought it necessary to 
contradict previous misstateinenlr' ; for so many inaccuracies 
have been published on many points of Mahratta history, 
that it seemed far better simply to refer to my authorities, 
where strong and undeniable., than to enter on a field of endless 
controversy. At the same time T have endeavoured to give 
every opinion its due consideration ; and, wherever it seemed 
of importance to state conflicting sentiments, I have not failed 
to lay them candidly before the reader, that he might rather 
exercise his own Judgment than trust implicitly to mine. 
Still, however, in such a work many errors must exist : of 
these, I can only say, I shall feel obliged to any person who, 
after due consideration and inquiry, will have the goodness, 
publicly or privately, to point them out. 

In regard to orthography, where Indian names have 
already become familiar to the English reader, I have seldom 
altered their usual spelling, however unlike the manner in 
which they are pronounced by the natives ,* * but in other 
instances J have, with some exceptions, nearly followed the 
system of Dr, Gilchrist : thus, 


A, 

... na in Hall. 

I, 

.. as in Sin. 

J3, Bh, 

Bud, Abhor. 

J. 

Judge. 

C, Ch, 

Cart, Church. 

K, Kh; 

King, Milkhouse. 

Dh, 

Dad, Adhere. 

L. 

Lamb. 

E, Ee, 

... There, Boon. 

M. 

Man. 

E, 

Fill. 

N, 

Not. 

G, Gh, 

Gun, Doghole. 

0, 00, 

Hole, Cool 

H, 

... How. 

P, Ph, 

Put, Loophole. 


* The instances which immedia^ly occur to me, where I have deviated, 
from this rule, are outar^ an incarnation, for what is more generally written 
avatar ; iviikeel for vakeel ; Bhonslay, the n sounded like the Frenoh n in 
son, foT Bhosla ov Bouncello ; and Toongbuddra for Tumbo^dra. Toong- 
buddra is correctly written, because I have occasion to mention the Toong 
distinct from the Buddra, and my ear had become so aocustomed to the other 
words, that I wrote them as 1 was in the daily habit of hearing them 
pronounced, without being able to avoid doing so. 
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, ... as in Liquor. V, 

... as in Vend. 

Bam. W, 

... Were. 

Sin. Sheen. Y. 

... Youth, 

... Tent, Nuthook. Z. 

... Zany. 

... But. 


N, B, ouj and ow, are all to be sounded like ou in bouse. 
London^ May 1826. 
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THE MAMRATTAS. 

PREMMINAllY OlsSERVATIONS. 


Respecting the Geography, Chief Teaiures, 
Climate, People, Religion, Learning, 
Early History, and Institutions of the 
Mahrati’a Country. 

According to Hindoo geographers, the Deccan, 
or country south of the Nerbuddah and Mahanud- 
dee rivers, consists of a considerable number of 
parts ; but there are iive principal divisions, named 
Drawed, Carnatic, Andur, or Telingana, Gond- 
waneh,* and Maharashtra. All well-informed 
Hindoos talk familiarly of these divisions, but they 
disagree materially as to their extent. Colonel 
Wilks, in the absence of more direct evidence, has 
adopted the best practical rule of ascertaining 
their boundaries, by tracing them according to the 
space o er which each particular language is now 
spoken. 

The portion termed Drawed extends from Cape 
Comorin to the north of Madras: in this tract the 
Tamulf is the vernacular tongue. The ancient 

• The mountainous tract called Gondwaneh is inhabited by a gavaire race 
of people, who, as they are not Hindoos, are supposed never to have been 
conquered. 

t Malabar, Toolava, and Gohurasht, three divisions of the Malabar coast, 
thoujfh not expressly comprised in the limits of Drawed and Carnatic, are 
from the similarity of their langruages, eousidered as attached to these 
divisions respiattively, viz., Malabar or Kerala to Drawe<l, and Toolava and 
Gohuraaht; to Carnatic. 

Vol. I. I,* 
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HISTORY OP THE MAHRATTAS. 


Carnatic is comprehended in the great table-land 
between Malabar and the coast now known by the 
name of Coromandel : the Ghauts, or chain of 

on both sides, form its boundary to the east 
and west ; but it extends in an angle between 
Telingana and Maharashtra, as far north as the 
Manjera river, frOm which point it forms the 
western boundary of the former and the south- 
eastern boundary of the latter. Telingana, com- 
mencing southwards about Pulicat, or the northern 
extremity of Drawed, extends to Sicacole in Orissa, 
which last, together with Gondwaneh, occupies the 
space between Telingana and the Mahanuddee. 
The fifth division, which forms the western 
boundary of Gondwaneh and Telingana, it will be 
necessary to define with more precision. 

Maharashtra is the native country of the 
people whose history it is now proposed to trace. 
Different limits are assign(^d to this great portion 
of the Deccan. According to the Tutwa, one df 
the books of the Jotmh Shaster, or Hindoo Astro- 
nomy, Maharashtra extends no farther than the 
Chandorc range of hills, where Kolwun, Buglana, 
and Candeish arc represented as its northern boun- 
dary, and all beyond those countries is indiscrimi- 
nately termed Vendhiadree. 

The tract between Chandore and Eroor 
Manjera, on the Kistna, is certainly the most 
decidedly Mahratta, and in it there is the least 
variation in the language ; but following the rule 
adverted to, in its more extended sense, Maha- 
rashtra is that space which is bounded on the north 
by the Sautpoora mountains,* and extends from 
Naundode on the west, along those mountains, to 
to the Wyne Gunga, east of Nagpoor, The 
western bank of that river forms a part of the 


• ■ •* Santpcmm is properly, I am informed by Major Tod. the nnira mi- 
jomin* the Vendhia mountaine to the eonth, bnt the Mahrattae term the 
tyruole Saafpoora. 
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eastern bounda:i^ until it falls into the Wurda. 
From the junction of these rivers it may be traced 
up the east bank of the Wurda to Manikdroog, and 
thence westward to Mahoor. From this last place 
a waving line may be extended to Goa, whilst oy 
the west it is bounded by the ocean. 

The Mahratta language prevails throughout 
this great tract of country; but in a space so 
extensive, there are, of course various dialects of 
it, with a mixture of other tongues towards the 
verge of the boundaries ; and there is a small space 
about Surat, Baroach, and Bajpceplec where the 
Guze’’attee is spoken, but which may be excluded 
by an imaginary line drawn from Damaun to iJio 
middle of the Naundode district, or western point 
of the Sautpoora range, whence this dellnition of 
Maharashtra commences. The whole tract com- 
prehends a surface of upwards of 102,000 square 
miles, and its present popuhithn, estimated prin- 
cipally from the returns of the collectors in the 
territory lately conquered by the British govern- 
ment, is about six millions, or at the average rate 
of 59 souls to the square mile. 

Maharashtra, from its still riitaining a distinct 
language, from its giving name to a class of 
Bramins, and the general ap})cllation of Mahrattas 
to its inhabitants, was perhaps at some very distant 
period under one raja, or Hindoo prince. There is, 
however, no direct evidence to support this conjec- 
ture ; nor is there any ancient history in the 
country, excepting the fabulous legends called 
Poorans, which relate to the actions of gods and 
men and which, though probably founded on histori- 
cal truth, are yet so involved in mythological 
obscurity, that no research is ever likely to reconcile 
them with real events.* 

* Ono of tkeae Poorans, which recounts the exploits of Puroshram in his 
war with the Kshittreea, montions that at the close of it, having extirpated 
the Kshittxees and oppressive rajas, and confoned the conquered territory on 
the Bramins they did not choose that he should reside amongst thara^ 
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The Concan is that part of Maharashtra which 
lies between the Ghauts* and the sea, and extends 
along the coast, from Sewdasheogurh to the Taptee. 
Mthough so far below the great chain of moun- 
\ains stretching along parallel with the western 
coast of India, it must not be considered a flat 
country ; on the contrary, the Concan is in most 
parts remarkably rugged and broken, interspersed 
with huge mountains and thick jungles, intersect- 
ed by rivers and numberless rivulets, rocky and 
clear until they descend on the level, where they 
are affected by the tide, when they arc very deep 
and muddy. The roads arc generally stony 
footpaths, and become more inaccessible as they 
approach the Syhadree mountains, which, except 
in places rendered more practicable by the British 
government, can only be ascended by narrow 
paths and defiles, sometimes so precipitous that a 
led horse can with difficulty keep his footing. 
When ascending, and on gaining the summit of 
any of these passes, especially to the southward 
of Poona, the scenery which everywhere presents 

which induced Pureahram to repair to the western coast of the Deccan, and to 
petition the sea for a place of residence This request, however, was not 
willinprly acceded to : but Pureahram bent his bow and let fly an arrow from 
the top of the great western mountains, at which the ocean was intimidated, 
and, recoding before it to the point at which it fell, left dry the extensive 
tract of country now known by the name of the Concan and Malabar coast. 
In this space different languages are spoken, and Hindoo geographers divide 
it into seven parts — viz , 1, Kerala; 2, Toolava ; 3, Gohurasht; 4, Concan or 
Kumpun ; 5, KurrarJ; G, Wurar ; and 7, Burbur. These are supposed to 
extend from the Paniany river to Mount Dilly, Duroea Bhadurghur, Sew- 
dasheogurh or Cape Ramas, Deogurh, Bencoote, Bassein, and the Taptee river 
respectively. The three first, as mentioned in a preceding note, are attached 
to Drawed and Carnatic ; the four last are now, by the natives, indiscrimina- 
tely included in the lower Concan, or Concan below the Ghauts. When the 
Concan simply is mentioned in this work, it is to be understood, as it is 
generally considered by Europeans, to extend from the sea to the line at which 
the Ghauts run into the lower country. When Concan- Ghaut-Mahta is 
specified, it is applicable to a particular tract of mountainous country here- 
after described. 

• 0/) ant literally means a break, but in the common acceptation it signifies 
a pass over any range of hills, and is thus applied to designate the hills 
themselves. When Ghauts are mentioned in this or any Indian history, the 
reader must bear in mind what Ghauts, or rather what particular range of 
hills, are alluded to ; the Ghauts however, especially on the Bombay side, 
are the distinguishing appellation of that immense chain of hills which 
extencM along the whole western coast of India, and is now more correctly 
termed the JSyhadree (corruptly Shyadree) mountains. Ghaut also is some- 
time applied to a ford, or the landing-place on the bank of a river — a sense 
in which wo shall never have occasion to use it. 
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itself is of the grandest kind. Some idea of it may 
he formed by imagining mountains succeeding 
mountains, 3,000 or 4,000 feet high, covered with 
trees, except in places where the huge, blacky 
barren rocks are so solid as to prevent the hardiest 
shrub from finding root in their clefts. The 
verdure about the Ghauts to the southward of 
Poona is perpetual ; but during Lhe rainy season, 
especially towards the latter part of it, when the 
torrents are pouring from tlic sides of the moun- 
tains, the effect is greatly heightened by the 
extreme luxuriance of vcgebition ; v hilst gleams 
of sunshine, reflected from the breaking masses of 
clouds, give a thousand evanescent tints to every 
hill they light upon. Tempests and thunder-storm s, 
both at the commencement and close of the soutli- 
west monsoon, arc very frequent, and in that ri'gion 
these awful phenomena of nature are, in a tenfold 
degree, tremendous and sublime. 

Notwithstanding the rouglmf'ss of feature 
which characterizes the Concan, it is in many parts 
remarkably fertile. Its breiultb, from the sea to the 
summit of the Syhadree range, is of unequal extent, 
varying from 25 to 50 miles. The top or table- 
land, which is in many places very extensive, forms 
part of what the natives call Concan -Ghaut-lVlahta, 
or Concan on the top, to distinguish it from 'J'hul- 
Concan, or Concan below the Ghauts. The highest 
part of the ridge is that which immediately faces 
the Concan, and the summit is gcncirally from 
1,000 to 2,000 feet above the toble-land. The 
breadth of the Concan- Ghaut-Mahta is about 20 or 
25 miles, . and comprehends all the mountainous 
tract on the upper or eastern side, including the 
vaUies that lie between the smaller branches of 
hills. The Mahrattas, in short, reekon the Concan- 
Gliaut-Mahta from the point at which these 
branches terminate in the plain on the eastern side, 
to the sumrnit of the ridge facing the Concan. 
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The doncaaa-Ghaut-Mahta, from Jooneije to 
KolajKprj is divided into the Mawuls, the Khoras, 
and the Mooras : these are names used by the 
natives, both for parts of the table-land and the 
'valleys. The whole tract is populous, and the 
valleys are now well cultivated. The inhabitants 
are remarkable for their simple, inoffensive de- 
meanour, but they are hardy and patient, and, as 
the well-known Mawulees of Sivajee, we shall find 
them led on to active and daring enterprise. North 
of Joonere these valleys are not so well cultivated, 
and the inhabitants arc for the most part Bheels 
and Koolees — predatory tribes, who, in their wildest 
state, subsist by hunting and plundering. The 
Mawuls, Khoras, and indeed the whole of the 
Ghaut-Mahta, is infested by wild beasts, parti- 
cularly the royal tiger, which is here found very 
fierce and destructive. 

In the Ghauts, and along the hiUs alluded to, 
both above and below the great range, the summits 
arc frequently crowned, or girded towards the top, 
by large massy basaltic rocks. These, with little 
aid from art, are capable of being formed into 
fortresses, which, independent of the extreme 
difficulty of approach, often seem in themselves 
impriignable. In many of them there are springs 
of the finest water, and in all a supply can be 
secured in tanks, or reservoirs, during the periodical 
rains from May to October. Throughout that 
period of the year it is scarcely possible for troops 
to act in the Ghaut-Mahta ; as, superadded to the 
steep, rugged, rocky hills, and the deep, winding 
dells, covered, like the mountains, by high trees, 
or tangled with low impervious brushwood, there 
is almost perpetual rain ; most of the rivulets are 
then frequently swollen into impassable torrents, 
and there is a chilling damp in the forests, ex- 
ceedingly insalubrious to persons not inured to its 
influence ; in short, in a military point of view, 
there is probably no stronger country .in the world. 
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The ©haAit-Mahta is succeeded by the open 
coraitry, or Pesb, which, generally becomes more 
and more lerel to the eastward ; but there are four 
great ranges of hills, running west and east, ex- 
tendf’ng far beyond the ordinary branches of the 
^hadree mountains. In succession to the Saut- 
poora or northern boundary of Maharashtra, there 
are the great chain, commonly called the Chandore 
range, extending from Rhoura to the heart of 
Berar; the Ahmednugur hills from Joonere to 
Bheer; the range immediately to the southward 
of Poona; and the Mahdeo hills to the north of 
Satara.* 

The general aspect of Maharashtra is hilly, 
the valleys are well watered, and the climate is 
perhaps the most salubrious in India; but in 
regard to cultivation, soil, and products, it is 
inferio'. to most other parts of that fertile region. 

The principal rivers are the Nerbuddah, the 
Taptee, the Godavery, the Beema, and the Kistna. 
Por some distance along the banks of these rivers 
the SOU is in general excellent, and the crops raised 
cannot be exceeded in plenty and luxuriance. The 
banks of the Godavery, or Gimga as it is termed 
by the Mahrattas, the Beema, and its tributary 
streams, the’Neera and the Maun, are all celebrated 
for their* breed of horses,t particularly the two 
last, which, though small, are accounted the best 
and the hardiest that are reared in the Deccan. 

Th6 m!..ss of the population in the country 
thus briefly described are Hindoos, who, by the 
ordinances of their sacred writings, are divided into 

* I have had no opportunity of aiAcertaininig', but the Ciiandore hille are 
probably the highest above the level of the sea : there is a very perceptible 
fall in the country from Chandore to the Taptee, and from the Mi^deo hilla 
to the Wama and Kistna. 

t These are distinguished by the name of the place where they bare been 
reared — Gung-thuree, Bheem-thuree, Neer-thuree, and Mann Desh. Thuree 
xneauB the dale or strath in the neighbourhood of a river, and the appella* 
tiona here mentioned are need by the Mahrattas in speaking of these oonntries 
in preference to any other name by which sab'divisions of the country were 
marked by Mahomedtne. Berar is likewise celebrated for the hardiness, but 
not for the beauty, of its horses. 
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the four well-known castes of Bramin, Kshittree, 
Weysh, and Shooder ; but all these classes, though 
^nominally preserved, are degenerated, extinct, or 
greatly sub-divided. 

The Bramins* are the priesthood, whose lives 
ought to he spent in worshipping and contemp - 
lating the Divinity, and teaching, by precept and 
example, Avhat is proper to be observed by the 
rest of mankind, to enable them to gain the favour 
of the gods, and to attain a more exalter state 
in their transmigration. They ought to have no 
interference in worldly concerns ; but they have 
long been the principal officers, civil and military, 
in all Hindoo states. Those Bramins who strictly 
follow the tenets of their faith, and devote their 
lives to the study of what Hindoos conceive the 
divine ordinances, are held in great esteem ; but 
otherwise, in the Mahratta country, there is no 
veneration for the Bramin character. 

Independent of the two Mahratta divisions- 
of Concanist,t or those who belong to the country 
below the Ghauts, and Deshist, or those of the 

♦ There are in India two general divisions of Bramins, termed the Punch 
Oour and the Punch Drawed ; these two are sub-divided into five each : the 
Punch Gour belong to, what has been termed by Kennell, Hindoostan 
proper, or the country north of the Nerbuddah, and the other five to Quzerat 
and the country soutli of that river, and the Vindhia or (as they have been 
already noticed by the more familiar Mahratta name of) the Sautpoora 
mountains. Those south of the Nerbuddah are the Maharasht^ the Audnr 
or Telituj, the Drawed, and the Carnatic. The Goojnr are of Gaze rat. 

Besides the great divisions of Mahdeo Bhugt and Vishnoo Bhugt, or the 
respective followers of Mahdeo and Vishnoo, there are a great number of 
sub-divisions in all these five classes of Bramins, whose appellations cor- 
respond with four of the great divihio?^ of the ancient definition of the 
Deccan already given ; they also derive distinctions from any of the four 
Vedas in which they may be primarily instructed. 

■fThe Peishwas, who attained sovereign authority in the Mahratta 
nation, were of this class. Concanists, from this circumstance, and the 
power which it naturally threw into their hands, pretend to some superiority 
in caste; but these pretensions are not well founded. They are termed 
Chitpawun. which, amongst other significations, means “a dead body 
raised.” Their origin, ^according to what is mentioned in a Sanscrit work 
entitled The Syhadree Kind, was 14 dead bodies of different castes that had 
been drowned in the sea, whence they were transported by Vishnoo in his 
outar of Pureshram, after he had forced the sea to give up the Conoan. or 
Pure»hram Kshefer, and re-animated to people his new country. From th^e 
14 families sprang the Concanee Bramins, who are now distinguished by 60 
surnames. The Deshist Bramins, although they have surnames, prefer the 
distinction of their father’s name, or the place of theft* residence, to their 
• surname, which they will seldom mention. 
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territory above, tfienraj^W^ Mahratta country 
eight classes * of differ from each 

other in some of- their and present to those 

accustomed to observe perceptible differences 

both of character and appearance. 


The second of the four grand classes of Hin- 
doos is termed KshittJ^ee,- or the military body. 
The pure Kshittrocs are considered extinct ; but 
the llajpoots, t who assume their appellation and 
their privileges, are the least degenerate of their 
descendants. 


The third grand class is the "Vreysh, J or the 
mercantile community. 

The last of ’4he four grand classes is the 
Shooder : they are progj^ly the cultivators, and. 


Tho Oonoaiiifit Br.irnina, before tb(. f lovatiODi of Ballajeo Wishwaiiath, 
eoimiionly oallod the first, tiiougli in fact theiBfth, Peishwa, were not em- 
ployed as clerks and men of business, but Jiv. karin and epies. Tliey 
caiHfnlly suppress or destroy all copies of the Si/hadroe Kinfl^ whore their 
origin IS HK'ntioiKHl, and a rchpoctablo JJram>n of Waoe was* a low years 
ago, disgraced by Bajee liao for having a copy of it. d'ho OoHoanists say 
that tlio word chitjfmcnit was originally rhifpohle, literally signifying 
‘‘ soaring the heart,*' made use of in their addresses to their patron Puresh- 
rarn for not attending to their petitions ; this expression, however, being 
considered undutifuL'irtr improper, was (dmnged to ''luljunvim, “ imro-hoartcd ” 
which they interpret “ a sinner pardoned ” 

Of all the Bramins with whom T am acquainted, flic Concanista are the 
most sensible and intelligent 

* Their riarnort, arranged according to their degree, are — 1, Kurrara; 2, 
Yajnrwedeo. or Mnhadinjen ; 3, Kanno(i ; 4, i)corookay ; 5. Kirwunt ; C, Shen- 
wee ; 7. Tirgotd ; and 8, Suwusaay. 

4 H<jn])ootras, or literally the cliildren of rajas. They are the offspring 
of Kshitf ree rsjas with women of other castes, and are said to have existed 
since about the year 2« 00 of the Kalhee Yoog. 

X The real Wey sli is also said to ho extinet , the Waneos, or Banians, 
occupy their phi ; hut of a long list of the rdasaes of Banians, there is 
not one of tho sub-divi.sions that i» teal Woysh. Tho class termed Komtee^ 
which is most common in Telingajia, is tho least degenerate. The other 
Bani ina in the Mahratta country are the Lingait, Goojur, and Jain The 
Lingait, although their Banians reckon themselves Weysh, are, like tho Jain, 
a distinct sect ; they are divided into three classes, termed Silwunt, Pun- 
chum, and Tiruloe ; their Gooroos, or priests, are termed Jungum ; they 
derive their appellation from wearing the Ling, an obscene symbol of both 
Mahdeo and Vishnoo. They will not eat what has been cooked by a Bramin, 
and' Hiey differ in their religious tenets, denying the doctrine of metem.- 
psychosis; they are also deficient in some domestic observances ri«dly 
practised by other Hindoos. The Gooiur get their name rather from their 
country than their caste, being originally from Guzerat. There are also 
Bramins who are Goojurs. The Jains are not so common in Maharashtra as 
in the country south of tho Kistna. A good .iccount of this remarkable 
sect has been given by Colonel M ickeuzie in the Itesearchna , vol. ix. 

Vol. I. ’ 2, 
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as such, are known in the Mahratta country by the 
name oi‘ Koonbee. 

Eut, besides these four grand divisions, there 
are a vast number of Hindoos, the intermixed 
progeny ol! the four classes and of each other. 
They arc not, however, what the European reader 
might fancy as outcastes ; they have a community 
of their own, and ranks, professions, and employ- 
ments peculiar to themselves, of which there are 
an infinite number. All trades and artizans are 
of this irregular olfspring, and classed, in Maha- 
rashtra, under the general appellation of Slmnher- 
jatee. * 

Erom all castes and classes there are devotees, 
who, renouncing the world, assume a religious 
character, which is generally put on in order to 
attain a larger share of what they pretend to give 
up ; but some hav(5 been exemplary in their con- 
duct, and, by the (('iior of tludr liv('s, as well as 
their penance and obs*jrvances, are supposed to ' 
have been animated by hopes paramount to all 
bodily suiVering, and to have looked for no earthly 
reward ; that in them even vanity was subdued, and 
that they were supennor to that greatest of all 
seductions, the praise of their fellow-men.* A 

* liideppiid(3iit of other Hindoo ohservanoeH, all olaKSeH of the Shunker- 
jateo have a sort of moral and religious government amongRt themselves ; 
they have heads or chiefs, now termed Muquduin, Chowdreo, &«., &o, ,Mwhose 
power seems to be the result of supposed suffrage, ratbet’ thau of any 
regular election. There is no one Mmiudum who Ina any very general 
authority in the Mahratta country ; but all classes are subject to the same 
sort of rules ; they nre frequently strict in enfonung both spiritual and 
temporal observances An infringement of what is customary is liable to 
a general inquiry in the community, every member of whioh may be readily 
roused tf) a jealous defence of what is considered either privilege or pro- 
])riety. The lower castes of the Shunkorjateo are not less particular than 
the others ; and lienee it is that, in native regiments, the European offiisers 
oftor complain of having no trouble with affairs of caste except among 
low-caste men. For the origin of the Shunkerjatee, to those who may be 
desirous of acquiring minute information, reference may be made to Mr. 
Colobrook’s writings on the subject, in the AHatic Researches ^ vol. v. The 
most remarkable thing in the classification of the Shurikerjitee is, that the 
offspring of the Shooder with a woman of the Bramin class is the lowest of 
all. Iho term Shunkerjatee, in the Mahratta country, is applied to the 
mixed classes, which in many other parts of India, ami in Sanscrit manus- 
cripts, are styled II urn, Sfinnkur : this term is in use in Maharashtra, but is 
applied to any sort of emphiyinent in which a perj^n may be engaged 
uubooomiiig his caste A Bramlirs child by a slave girl is termed Sitidey. 
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person of such a character is termed a Sadhoo : he 
may he of any caste or persuasion ; for a Hindoo 
admits that there may be pure devotion in any reli- 
gion, sex, or caste. Of the Sadhoos, or saints, that 
Jiave been famous in Maharashtra, Jvubhec’** was/ 
a Mahomedan ; Tookarara, a Banian ; Kanhoo Patra, 
a woman born of the dancing tribe ; and Choka 
Mela was a Mhar or T)hcr. 

Bramin devotees arc of thre(i sorts — Briraha- 
clvaree.t Wan Prist, and Sunreashce. 

Banians, though there arc many dcv^otees frnm 
this class of people, ar(i not so apt to become so as 
the other castes. 

The llajpoots, however, and all classes of 
Shooders,^ may become Gosacens and Byrag'ei;s.§ 
When a Bramin assumes cither of these characters, 
he forfeits all claim to caste as a Bramin. Yet 
Gosaeen is a familiar name for the followers and 
disciples of the famous Mahapooroosh || and 
Brimhacharee, llamdass Swamy, the spiritual 


* Kubhoor lived a Mahomedan, but, when dead, the Hindoos claimed 
him as a Sadhoo 

t Though tbis* bo a n ime for tho.so devotees who nro rififid Rtndonts for 12 
years, all llramin boys are termed Brunhach((fcf> from tlio time of their 
tidmiHsiun into bhoir casto, tint is, from the period at which the ceremony of 
the Mooiij iH pert'onnod until the congnmination of their marriajafo, when they 
become (ird/tasf/t, or householders The ceremony of the Moonj is performed 
in all Hindoo familioH of the hifflier eaBtcH, of which the males may bo 
erititlod to Uhe the Janwn, or distnig’iii.shins’ thread worn next the skin. 
This takes place when the boy is five or six voars old, and the occasion is 
celebrated with more or less pomp, according: to the woaltli or poverty of the 
parents, 'i'he ceremony is performed by tlio hounehold priest, who is called 
kfooroo, or Oovadhcea, and, in itself, is merely fasteniiiB- a jneco of cloth 
about the chilu s mid<iIo, and tyinjr the Janwa diai^onally across the body 
over the ‘right shoulder ; whilst the (raydri, a mystical Sanscrit verso, is 
pronounced by the child’s father, which all Branims know, but none ou^fbt 
to disclose. Previous to this the child is not a Bramin, or accountable for 
omissions or infriiigfemeiits in eating, bathing, &c &c 

X The Gaolees, or milkmen, hold the highest rank aiaongst the Shooders ; 
some say by descent, others by their being horn .n employment about that 
most sacred animal the cow Nawees, or barbers, from being frequently in 
contact with Bramius, likewise acquire a reflected Superiority, but they aro 
proiierly of the Shunkerjatee. 

S Hindoo devotees, wlio subsist on charity, are often indiscrimmately 
termed ifuqeers by Europeans, though the term is applicable to Mahomedan 
beggars only. 

I! An explanation of this word will appear hereafter. 
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director of Sivaiee ; and it is likewise an appella- 
tion of those ilramins who are professional story- 
tellers, or reciters of Kuthas, generally known as 
Hurdass * Gosaeen ; hut in these cases it is a mere 
V nominal distinction. 

The Gosaeens, t properly so called, are 
followers of Mahdco. The Byragees generally 
maintain tlie supremacy of Vishnoo. 

The Gosaeens are a much more numerous 
l)ody in the Mahratta eountry than the Byragees ; 
their dress, when they wear clothes, is invariably 
dyed orange— a colour emblematical of Mahdeo. 
The Gosaeens, for the most part, have deviated 
from the rules of their order in a manner univer- 
sally stigmatized by Hindoos. They engage in 
trade ; they enlist as soldiers ; some of them 
marry, and many of them have concubines. 
Gosaeens, who go without clothing, acquire superior 
character; but those of greatest sanctity are the 
Gosaeens who nev(^r shave, or cut their hair or 
nails, or who have vowed to keep their heads or 
limbs in a particular position. The penances by 
extremes of heat and cold, and the voluntary 


• DdsF iiioaiiH isoivaiit : Ilurrev is a laanie of Vit-lmoo — Hurdass, the 
801 v.iut ol Vishnoo 

t Tliuir founder was Shuiikeriu-haiya ; there are ten divisions of them, 
with Home shudes of diflFcrenoo in their ubserv.iiiees ; the ten aie — 1. Gnrec ; 
2, Pvoree ; 3, lihartee ; 4, liun ; 5, Arun ; 6, 8urusniee ; 7, Teert ; S,Askrt'U ; 
IJ, 8a<jur ; and 10, Purumti. 

To heecme a Gosaeen, such castes us wonr the Kvrgoota, or string round 
the loinft, de^iroy it, and Mibsiitute a piece ot ciolh, if any eovoring bo 
deemed nceoswary ; and the poraou generally attaches himself to some one ot 
the frateriuly, us ilesiroua ot becoming a chela, or disciple The novice may 
proceed thus far and still n^tract ; the iTietriovable atop, by which he 
becouiea a Gasaeeii tor ever, is in the ceremony called fitMue, which, m this 
ease, nui.-t be gone through in the most feolemn manner It is performed by 
taking an eaithen vossel, one cubit square, termed ..flkGfde et : this is to bo 
niie<l with ])unj uinuixed mould, over whuth powders «f various colours are to 
be strewed ; upon this a fiie is kindled, and over the whole glico or milk 
18 poured lor a certain number of times, during which mutiturs, or mystical 
■rersoH, are repeated, and vows solemnly made, of poverty, celibacy, and 
perputual pilgrimage to the different holy places throughout India. Ghee is 
wtter oJurihed by boiling Milk is always used by a Brainin in pertormiiig 
hid Home, on this, a.s Well as on other more ooinmon occasions of daily 
occurrence rhe disciples of a Gosaeen are obtained in three ways — voluntary 
followers, slaves punjimsed. mid children obtained from parentH who had 
vowed to make them Goaaeen& previous to their birth. 
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tortures which some of them undergo, are often 
greater than one might suppose the human frame 
could endure. 

Men who survive such exposui'c, and volun- 
tarily submit to such bodily suffering, arc, it may 
easily be conceived, very formidable when they 
take up arms. Gosaeens and Byragccs have 
frequently w'aged a religious war, and some of the 
divisions of Gosaeens have had desperate battles 
with each other. Under a weak or unsettled 
government, the Gosaeens and Byragees have both 
been guilty of dreadful outrages on the persons 
and proportions of the inoffensive };art of the 
community ; but the formi'r are more notorious in 
this respect tlian the latter. Tliey used to travel 
in armed parties, and, under T)rct(nnce of seeking 
charity, levied contrilmtions on the country. 
Where unsuccessfully resisted, they frequently 
plundered, murdered, and committed the most 
brutal enormities. 

The reader will now understand, from what 
has been said of the most conspicuous classes of 
the inhabitants in Maharashtra, that the name 
Mahratta is applicable in some degree to all of 
them, wlu'n spok<ni of in contradistinction to men 
of other countries ; but amongst themselves a 
Mahratta Brarain will carefully distinguish himself 
from a Mahratta. That term, though extendcid to 
the Koonbees, or cultivators, is, in strictness, 
contined to the military families of the country, 
many of whom claim a doubtful but not improb- 
able descent from the Riijpoots. 

The women in the Mahratta country are well 
treated ; they arc the helpmates, but by no means 
the slaves, of their husbands ; nor arc they in the 
degraded state in which some travellers have 
described the condition of the women in othcr 
parts of India, and in u hicli the ordinances of the 
Shasters w'opld place them. There is one custom 
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generally observed among them, which is, that the 
wives of all the chiefs and military men, who 
pretend to Eajpoot descent, arc as strictly veiled 
as the Mahomedan ladies of rank, and as much 
\ disgrace attaches to their being seen, particularly 
l)y persons not Hindoos. This observance they 
probably adopted, in the first instance, from the 
Deccanec Mussulmans or the Moghuls, but they 
say it is handed down as a usage of the branch of 
Rajpoots from whom they are descended. 
Mahratta ladies of this description, on the death of 
their husbands, frequently immolote them<selves 
with the corpse ; but in cases whore they either 
have helpless infants or important family affairs 
requiring their care, they are rarely permitted to 
do so. Should they for the latter reason choose to 
STirvive, their veil is in a great degree removed, as 
they are obliged to appear AA^hore business demands 
their presence, in company with men, in an assem- 
bly, or even in battle. 

With regard to religion, the principal feature 
in that of all Hindoos is their belief in the trans- 
n\igration of the soul ; and without attempting to 
reconcile, much less to defend, the ridiculous 
incoiisisteucios of their Avild mythology, or to 
account for the diifercnces that exist, in what may 
b(! noAv stated, from that Avhich prevails in other 
parts of India, a brief summary of the religious 
creed of the Mahrattiis will here be useful, especially 
to the read(‘r in England : — They believe that the 
great Divine Spirit pervades the universe ; that the 
soul of every human being is a part of that great 
Spirit, and, when perfectly purified, is re-united to 
it. This is the ultimate reward of the good, vfhilst 
the punishment of the wicked consists in being re- 
born in a state proportionally distant from that re- 
union. The soul Avhich animates the body of a 
Erainin is nearest to this state of beatitude, pro- 
■vided he shall duly fulfil the ordinances of his 
faith ; but if he do not, his soul shall be detained in 
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nurruk, or hell, until sufficient torture, in expiation 
of sins, has been inflicted when it will be sent to 
re-animate some other living shape upon the earth. 
The souls of all mankind must, therefore, pass 
through the human form of a Bramin as their last* 
probation, unless that perfect goodness can be 
attained which they describe in tne character of a 
Sadhoo, in which case immediate admittance is 
gained to eternal happiness. 

The Mahrattas suppose that the divine nature, 
in itself, cannot be tlie agent ; yet from this divine 
nature, or great spirit, known by the name of 
Brimh, emanated Prakritee, or nature, and Brahma 
the creator, Vishnoo the preserver, and Siva or 
Mahdeo tlie destroyed : the respective wives of 
these three are Sawitree, Luximee, and Barbuttee. 

Brahma created all things: he created human 
beings, and was himself incarnate ; he is the father 
of the Beos, or good spirits ; and likewise of the 
Byts, or evil spirits. Indra is the chief of the 
formei’, and Bullee of the latter. The agents of 
preservation and destruction, together with their 
wives, have likewise become incarnate, and assumed 
a multitude of forms on the earth, in order to 
fulfil tlu> ends of their being. Thes(! incarnations 
are called their outars\ the different names of these 
together with a number of emanations, produce a 
host of deities, amounting, say the Bramins, exclu- 
sive of Brahma, Vishnoo, and Mahdeo, to three 
hundred a^xd thirty millions. 

There is but one temple dedicated to Brahma 
in India, which is at Pooshkur, near Ajimere. 
Vishnoo, Mahdeo, and their wives are worshipped 
under the names of their various outars, in nume- 
rous temples, where their images are preserved. 
There are a multitude of incarnations from all of 
them ; but there are eleven principal outars of 
Mahdeo, and ten of Vishnoo : those of Mahdeo 
were chiefly for the purpose of assisting Indra in 
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his wars with the Dyts : those of Vishnoo are the 
most celebrated ; but, as they are well known, it 
may be sufficient to remark that his wars for the 
destruction of evil genii and oppressive rajas, and 
Hhe shaj)es he assumed for the preservation of the 
world on various occasions, are recorded in the 
I’oorans or sacred histories, forming the subject of 
tbeir great popular poems, the llamayun, the 
Mahabharut, and the Bhagwut. These poems 
liave in later times been imitjxted in Mahratta, and 
liave afVordcd a never-failing fund of amusement 
in supplying ideas and allusions for all Kuthas, a 
sort of r(‘citative, intermixed with music and song ; 
in which tales, achievements, acts, and penances of 
th(‘ gods are related, anecdotes and allusions to 
passing occurrences often wittily introduced, and 
good moral lessons frequently conveyed. The 
Kuthas* are a popular amusement in Maharashtra 
with all ranks and castes. 

There is no religion in which there arc a 
greater number of sectaries than that of the 
Hindoos. The two great divisions are those who 
acknowledge the supremacy of Vishnoo, and those 
who assert the superiority or equality of Mahdeo;t 
the latter has long been the prevailing creed 
throughout Maharashtra. 

Most individuals have some deity, whicii they 
reckon especially propitious to themselves : this 
deity is termed Aradh ; but every family has 
invariably a tutelary god, who is styled their Kool 
Swamy.f All the gods are worshipped, more 


Dwested of the relijarioun cbarncter of which they partake, Kuthas 
more nearly resemble Mr. MatthewM’e entertainments of the present day than 
anytlun^f to which I can compare them in England. 

t Mahdeo, it may be here observed, does not destroy indiscriminately, 
^id 18 not the deprivor of life; that occupation belongs to the goddo'^s 
Mrxittyoo ; and as soon ns the soul departs, it is carried to be judged by Yem 
iihiirm, who i« the son of Soorya (the sun), an outar of Vishnoo. I have 
not met with Mahdeo as the renovator : and if that idea be taken from any 
u with heathen deity Jupiter genitor, as alluded to by 
oir Jones, it is a fanciful notion, to say the least. 

I Byhroo, Joteba, Kundoba, and Parbuttoe, under her name of Dewee- 
Bhowanoe, are generally the KoolSwamy and Aradh of the Mahratta soldiers. 

temples to Byhroo, Luximee, and (junputtep are the most 
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particularly, at oertain times, for instance, Gun- 
puttee. the son of Mahdeo, on commencing any- 
thing ; and the name of E-am (an outar of Vishnoo) 
is pronounced in the hour of death ; but the Aradlj 
and Kool Swamy are inwardly implored on ordinary 
occasions, when suing for strength to perform what 
is good or to resist what is evil ; to obtain health, 
happiness, or any worthy object. Such Bramins as 
can be termed religious instructors, are either 
Oopadheeas or Gooroo.s ; the distinction in these is, 
that the Oopadheea is commonly the hereditary 
domestic teacher in a family, and the Gooroo is the 
chosen instructor and intercessor of an individual. 
Many persons, especially men of consequence, 
choose some celebrated devotee for their spiritual 
guide, whose sanctity is supposed to be such that, 
by his intercession with the deity, objects will be 
granted which would be denied to the less worthy 
individual. Such a mediator, though be may not 
attain the character of a Sadhoo, is superior to 
other Gooroos, and acquires tb<^ appellation 
of Mohapooroosh* It is remarbabh; that the 
Mahapooroosh of the Mahrattas is sometimes a 
Mahomedan. 

All natives of India, (5ven the most intelligent 
of them, are extremely superstitious, and place 
great reliance on astrology, onums, pi’odigies, and 
prophesies ; and nothing of magic, witchcraft, or 
supernatural agency is too gross for the credulity 
of the midtitude. 

All Mahratta learning, (except simj)l(! reading, 
writing, and arithmetic, is confined to those 
Brarainst who study the Sanscrit language, in 
which only their saci’ed writings are composed. 

• The Mahapooroosh is frequently referred to as an oracle, and, on pre- 
dicting falsely, is often blanied by the di«<appointed individual, who declares 
him responsible for the unfortunate issue of the affair. On the other hand, 
when the Mahapooroosh is not SO well rewarded as he might expect, he some- 
times (though this is rare) threatens to withdraw hia protection from a person 
so unmindful and so unworthy. . , « 

t Bramins learned in tue Shaatera have the title of Shastree ; m the 
Vedas, Waudeek^ in both Sha-sters and Vedas, Pundit— titles which much 
resemble those of the learned Habbis in the Jewish synagogue. 

Vol. 1. 
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Thft principal of these are the four Bheds, or 
Vedas ; the six Shasters ; and the Poorans,* or 
sacred histories, of which there are 18 principal ; 
Jiut upon these there are an infinite number of 
explanations and commentaries. 

A small proportion only of the Mahratta 
Bramins understand C'anscrit ; and there is no great 
proficiency, even in Hindoo literature, to be found 
among them at the present day. 

Much injudicious praise has been lavished on 
the learning and virtue of the Hindoos, and in 
exposing these panegyrics, their character has 
become tlie theme of still more injudicious cen- 
sure. Botli extremes are unjust; and surely it 
would be better that the unfavourable side of the 
picture should not be viewed by any person whose 
fortunes may lead him to the shores of India as 
a servant of the public. If our young country- 
men proceed to their destination unbiassed by pre- 
judice, study the language, and cultivate the 
the acquaintance of the natives, they will, after 
long intercourse, have many kind recollections and 
feelings towards them. They may of ter be dis- 
gusted nith coiTuption, meanness, and every 
(lebasing passion which observation and general 
intercourse' with mankind in all parts of the world 
will too frequently discover ; but they will soon 
perceive that many of these vices have originated 
in a corrupt, oppressive government, and the 
demoralizing (dVects of an absurd superstition ; that 
they really possess many virtues and great quali- 
ties ; and that much of what is amiable, in every 
relation of life, may be found amongst the natives 
of India. 


The Pooraths were written by Veas, an inspired Bramin, one of the 
seven immortal hu man buinga. Walineek, the author of the Ramayun, was, 
according to Mahratta legend, a Koolee, whose place of residence is pointed 
mit near the Necra Bridge, at a village oalled Veerwalkt, not far from 
Jejoory, and contiguous to the Poormidhur range. 
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We now proceed, however, to notice the first 
records of events which have as yet been discover- 
ed relative to that portinn of the people of whom 
our subject more particularly treats. 

Like the early history of every country, that* 
of Maharashtra is involved in much obscurity: 
yet there are traces of two or three great revolu- 
tions previous to the Maliomedam conquest. Po- 
pular legend tells us that the people called Gnrsee, 
who are a low caste, and the best performers 
amongst the rude masicians of the eountiy, are 
the aborigines of Maharaslitra : and this is suj)- 
ported by the authority of the Poorans, in which 
it is stated that the tract btitweem the Cavery and 
the Godavery was termed WiinKJhnrini/o, or the 
forest, and that when llawui; held universal sway, 
he bestowed it upon the wajlatrcc, or musicians. 
But the first authentic account we have of any 
sovereignty in the country is that of which Tiigara 
was the metropolis. The city was frecpiented by 
Egyptian mcjrchants 2.50 years befoi’e Christ ; and 
the author of the Periplus of the ErjThrean sea, 
who wrote about the middle of the second century, 
particularly mentions it as a place of great resort, 
and well known to the Greeks as tlu' emporium 
for the supply of their merchandise. 

Its name is well known to l(;arned Hindoos, 
but its exact position has not been ascertained 
though it was probably situated on the bank of 
the Goda^'cry, a little to the north-cast of the 
modern town of Bheer. It was under the govern- 
ment of a Rajpoot prince, whose authority appears 
to have been very extensive, and acknowledged by 
several other rajas, as he is styh'd the chief of the 
chiefs of Tagara.t 


* In the TrausacMons of the Bombay Literary, Society, vol.iii., 
reasons for this supposition are published. 

t Mentioned in old grants of land, engraved on copper-plates. 
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It is probable that the power of the rajas of 
Tagara originated by conquest from the northward ; 
but the next revolution of which we have any 
trace appears to have been occasioned by an insur- 
rection in the country, headed by a man of an 
* inferior caste, named Shalivahan,* whose accession 
to power forms an epoch, commencing in the year 
77-78 of the Christian era. 

Shalivalian, it is supposed, removed the seat 
of government to Frulesthan, which is the Pai- 
thana mentiontid in the Periplus, and the modem 
town of Mungy Pyetun, situated on the banks of 
the Godavery. What follows in regard to this 
prince is extracted from the fabulous legends of 
the country. 

Shalivahant annexed the territory of a raja, 
who regined at Assecr, to his own dominions ; this 
raja was descended from Sissoday, a llajpoot raja 
of the solar race ; his ancestor having emigrated 
from Koshul Pesb, the modern Oude, and founded 
a state on the south side of the Nerbuddah, which, 
at the period of its conquest by Shalivahan, 
had existed 1080 years. Shalivahan put the whole 
of the members of this family to death, except- 
ing one woman, who, having escaped with her 
infant son, found shelter and subsistence in a 
miraculous manner amongst the Satftpoora moun- 
tains ; this son afterwards became the founder of 
the family of the rana of Cheitorc. Prom the 
ranas of Cheitore sprang the ranas bf Oudepoor, 
universally admitted to be the oldest family in 
Hindoostan ; and from them, according to the 
legend quoted, it is pretended that the founder of 


. some to have been a Koonbee, br cultivator, and by 

otnera to have been the son of a Koonwr, or potter. The leg“onds of the 
country call him an outar of Mahdeo. His mother, says the same authority, 
was the Virgin daughter of a Bramin, who, becoming pregnant by a snake of 
a sao^d kind, was in consequence supposed to be disgraced, and was driven 
trom her father s threshold ; but she was received iuto the house of a potter, 
by whom she was protected. 

various legends respecting Shalivahan iw different parts of 
inma ; this IS what is current in Maharashtra, and it is not of importance to 
inquire whether this or that fable be the more probable. 
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the Mahratta nation, as hitherto know&« to us, 
drew his lineage. The legend proceeds to state 
that Shalivahan long waged war with Vikramajeet, 
the prince of Malwa ; but they at last concluded 
a treaty by which the Nerbuddah become the 
boundary of Shalivahan to the north, and o^ 
Vikramajeet to the south. The commencement 
of the reign of each was to form an epoch for 
future calculation in their respective countries; 
that of Vikramajeet commences 57 years before 
the birth of our Saviour, and is still prevalent 
to the northward of the Neibuddah ; whilst that 
of Shalivahan, already noticed, continues in the 
Deccan. In the Mahrattsi manuscripts these 
epochs have beeii rather inconsistently adduced 
as a proof of such a treaty betwixt Vikramajeet 
and Shalivahan; because as there is a dilfercnce of 
133 years, the eras themselves refute the story ; 
unless we suppose that Vikramajeet had prior 
claims to sovereignty, and that the era was 
reckoned from the time of some of his forefathers. 

There were, probably, several other revolu- 
tions in Maharasiitra ; but nothing is known as to 
the cause, or i)eriod, of a subsequent r(imoval of 
the capital from Paitbana to Deogurh, the modern 
Doulutabad. Some manuscripts deduce a succes- 
sion of rajas from Shalivahan to Jatiow Jlamdeo 
Rao, who was the reigning prince at the time of 
the first appearance of the Mahomedans in that 
quarter, in the end of the thirtiienth century. At 
that period, and as far back as there is any 
authentic record, the Mahratta country seems to 
have been divided into many small states more or 
less independent. 

Ferishta mentions tbc opposition which Alp 
Khan, the soobehdar, or governor, of Guzerat, 
experienced from a raja named Kirrcn, when co- 
operating with Mullik Kafoor in the seeond expe- 
dition into the Deccan. The raja of Gondwanch 
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is noticed ; and the raja of Buglana is frequently 
mentioned by that author. By a grant of land, 
engraved on a copper-plate, and found at Tannah 
near Bombay,* it appears that there was a raja 
^reigning in or near the island of Salsette, A. B. 
1018, who elaimed descent from the rajas of 
Tagara. A copper-plate of a similar description, 
found at Satara, t proves that in A. D. 1192 there 
was a raja at Panalla who possessed considerable 
territorry.+ By the legends of the country he is 
said to have reigned over the whole of the tract 
extending from the Mahdew range of hills, north of 
Satara, to the Hurukassee river, south of Kolapoor, 
and including all the southern tract of the Concan 
as far as Sewdasheogurh. 


This raja likewise claimed descent from the 
rajas of Tagara. His country, according to tradi- 
tion, was reduced by a raja named Singin, also said 
to have been a Rajpoot prince. Tlie place of his 
standing encampment, during tlie time his troops 
were reducing the country of the raja of Panalla, 
is still shown close to Mahsoorna in the neighbour- 
hood of Poosas.ioly, south of Satara. Raja Singin 
died bd'ore he had firmly (‘stablishcd himself, and 
the territory of Bhojo* raja of Panalla, fell into 
the hands of Mahratbx polygars.§ The Concan- 
Gbaut-Mahta, from the neighbourhood of Poona 
to the Warna, belong to a family np,med Sirkay, 
whose descendants assumed the title of raja, and to 
this day rank amongst the highest of the Mahratta 
nobility. H 


* First voliimo of Asiatic llcsearches. page 357. 
f Traiimctions uj the ftomhay Literary Society, vol. iii 

I He is Kiiul to have built the following 15 forts- -uu., 1, Pawungurh • 2 

1 aiialla ; 3, Ihioodurgurli ; 4, Bowra ; 5, Kelneh (or Vishalgurh) • 6 
wXdunM2 N WusBuntgurh; 9, Satara; 10, Cliundun ; ll| 

ThZ arl’Jul ; 14. Pandoognrh ; and, 15, Wyratgurh! 

they ate i-till known by these names, exeepting, I believe, Bhoodurgnrh. 

dent^who^SnsM one who has become indepen- 

?«mCh^”n:t“.^‘:n'i:?jrh:r’ ““ eontributions from all tLe 

II Mahratta M.SS. and tradition. 
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It is probable that future research in the 
Deccan may add considerably to thisiist, and estab- 
lish further proofs in support of an opinion now 
pretty genei*al among Europeans, that India, at a, 
period long antecedent to the Mohomedan con- 
quest, was divided into many small states. 

The most beneficial result of such research 
would be the pro])able discovery of the various 
modes of revenue management, and the origin of 
many institutions now found in the country. Some 
partial explanation of these points must here be 
given, because a previous acquaintance witli them 
is essentially necessary to the reader, in order to 
understand the state of the country at different 
periods, and to comprehend tlie mode in which the 
modern Mahrattas gradually and insidiously found 
pretexts for encroaching upon the corrupt and 
indolent Mahomedans. 

In Maharashtra, and indeed tliroughont all the ’ 
country of the Hindoos, next to their singular 
arrangement into castes, the most striking f eature 
in their polity is the division of the whole country 
into villages, each of which forms a distinct com- 
munity. 

A Hindoo village in the Deccan is termcid 
gaoni : win n not a market-town, it is called monza ; 
and when it enjoys that distinction, it is styled 
kusba. Every village is a small state in miniature, 
and all the land in the country, w ith tin; exception 
of inacccssd)le mountains or places wholly unfre- 
quented, is attached to some one village. Th(! 
boundaries of its lands are defined, and (mcroach- 
ments carefully resisted ; the arable land is divided 
into fields ; each field has a name, w'hich, together 
with the name of the owner or occupant, is regis- 
tered. The inhabitants are principally cultivators, 
and are now either Meerasdars* or Ooprees.f These 

* Meeraedar. — This is a Mahomedan appellation, thoniyb in more general 
use than Thulkaree, which is the Mahratta word for the same sort of tenure. 

+ Oopree litertfUy signifies a stranger, and is here applied to the mere 
renter in opposition to the hereditary occupant. 
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names serve to distinguish the tenure by which 
they hold their lands. The Oopree is a mere ten- 
ant-at-will, hut the Meerasdar is a hereditary occu- 
,pant, whom the government cannot displace as lo:iftig 
* as he pays the assessment on his field. With various 
privileges and distinctions in his village, of minor 
consequence, the Meerasdar has the important 
power of selling or transferring his right of occu- 
pancy at pleasure. To render this right saleable, 
of course, infers a low rate of assessment, and much 
discussion as to his being the proprietor of the soil 
has, in consequence, arisen in diiferent parts of 
llritish India. It is a current opinion in the Mah- 
rcitta country that all the lands were originally of 
tliis description. 

Besides the cultivators and the regular estab- 
lishment, there are other castes and trades in pro- 
portion to the size of each village. The complete 
establishment consists of a Patella Koolkurnee, and 
Chogiila, with 24 persons, called the Baruh Biilow- 
tay and Baruh Aloictay* These 24 persons 

* The following- are the 12 Palowtay and 12 Alow tay, according- to the 
general, but not universal, opinion of the Marhattas : — First, Balowtay . — 
The hea l of the 12 Balowtay is the carpenter ; second, the blacksmith ; third 
tlie shoemaker and currier ; fourth, the Muhar or Dher. This is a person of 
the very lowest order of rfhunkerjatee except the Mang ; but on the village 
establishment his duties are very important. The Mhar acts as scout, as 
guide, frequently as watchman ; he cleans travellers’ horses, and is obliged, 
if required, to carry the travellers’ baggage ; he is a principal guardian of 
the village boundaries, and in Maharashtra the Mhars are a very active, 
useful, and intelligent race of people. Fifth, the Mang makes all leather 
ropes, thongs, whips, &c., used by the cultivators ; he frequently acts as 
watchman ; he is by profession a thief and executioner ; he readily hires 
himself as an assassin, and when he commits a robbery, he also frequently 
murders. The Mangs are not so intelligent as the Mhars : both the one end 
the other eat the earcases of cattle that have died of disease, and are 
exceedingly filthy in many respects. Sixth, the potter ; seventh, the barber ; 
eighth, the washerman ; ninth, the gooron\ who is a Shooder employed to 
-wash ornament, and attend the idol in the village temple, and, on occasions 
of feasting, to prepare the patroivlee, or leaves, which the Hindoos substitute 
for plates. They are also tiumpeters by profession, and in this capacity 
are much employed in Mahrutta armies. Tenth, the joaTiee, or astrologer, 
is a Bramin who calculates nativities, foretells lucky and unlucky days, &c. 
Eleventh, the bbat or bard ; twelfth, the moolana, so called by the 
Mahrattas, is the moola, or Mabomedan priest ; and it is Yevy strange how 
he is found ingrafted on the Balowtay establishment of a Hindoo village ; 
if on the Alowtay, which some say he dught to be, it would have been less 
unaccountable, especially if we admit, as is frequently done, that the in- 
stitution of the Alowtay must have been at a period long after that of the 
Balowtay ; but this seems little more than mere oonjeoture. The moolana 
has charge of the mosques and burial-places of Mahstmedan saints, and 
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are of various trades and professions, necessary as 
artizans and public servants, or desirable on ac- 
count of religious observances and common amuse- 
ments. Very few villages are complete, and in a 
great part of the Coiican the Kliotes, or ancient' 
farmers of the village revenue, have long become 
hereditary, and superseded the name and ofTico of 
the chief village magisti-atc , but m I be upper 
country eveiy village has its Patcll and Koolkur- 
nee, and each o1 the larger villages has its bard and 


manag-ea the affaira of eiotm, or freehold lands atfcuehod to tlnen lie 
performs the ceroiiiony at Miihomodrin inarciugOB, ard ought to bt* com))eteiit 
to all the duties of a luoi-la ; but ho is very often found vbero 1 hero is no 
Mahomodan family oxeopt his own, and is known to the Malirattn popula- 
tion as the person who kills their sheep and goats wlien offered as a saenheo 
at temples, or in thoi" holds, to projefiiV^* the deities ])iosiding ovoi the 
different a U.S, or great divisions of the village lands, d’lie nioolaiia, like- 
wise, kills the Hhceit for Jio who, althougli frequently inistukeu for 

the butcher, is, in fact, the person who cleans and expissos iho meat for sale 
The moolana is entitled to two pic*, (topper coni) and the heart of 

every animal ho kills for the katik. Some of t!'“ IVIahruttas are nnminrifnl 
of the coromoi.y, but in general iluty profc.^s n-d, lo eat flesh uni* ,.s tlio neyl 
has been prononncod by the moolana, or sonin IVIartHulman capaLie of rcqu'ut- 
ing what renders the flesh of any animal hrdUd, or lawful to be eaten, d’o 
account for this extraordinn ry adoption of i\lnhonicdan ob ('iwance puzzles 
the Hindoos. Tlie moolana has the same kind of alknvaiieos ns tlio of her 
llalowtay. Seooiid, the AUm iay are : first, the Sonar, < v goldsmith ; ho is 
ussayor of coins, as wcdl as the maker of urold and silvtm orimnientH for tlio 
richer inhabitants ; second, the Jnngum, or ynornn of the Lingait sect ; third, 
the tailor ; fourth, the Koleo, or water-carrier: fifth, tl.e d’ural, or Yi'skur, 
is a Mhar ; but the Alowtay rights, wliieh cnristitub' tiie 'ihiral’s omoluimiiits, 
are distinct from the Balowtay of th(‘ Mhars 11. is tin' duty of the Tnral 
to remain In ilie villagi*. and never to quit ifs huund.iry. lie is at llie 
constant call of the Pat(dl, but his iiarticu’i ir duly is to atti'iid Ktrang(*rs, 
and take care of all travellers from the moment ( f their (uifering tlie villnge ; 
of which, if walled, the Turai \h porter, lie furuiRhes all noeessary infoi ill- 
ation a.s well as siqqiiies to strangers, and is often exin'inely lusoful to th(‘m. 
His duties are very iiumerouB fsixth, the gardi'in^r ; soventh, the Howreo 
Gosawee, a religious personage who beats the ditur, a species of small 
tambourin , eighth, the Gursee, or piiior. The Gursoos, as nlready in»tieed, 
are said to be d- oended from the abovigiiics of Hiiumi ICuirinaya, tin. lorost 
or country beiv»een the sources of the Jleema and (kivf ry Ninili, the 
Ramoosee or Bheel. These, although their office is the same when oiiiiiloyed 
on the village establishment, are diflforent castes of people, but they rchornblc 
each other in many of their habits ; both are professed thieves The 
Ramoosees belong more particularly to Maharashtra. The Bheels, in the 
Mahratta country, are only found in Oandoish, and along the Hyhadreo 
range north of Jociiore. In villages they genoraliy hold the office of watch- 
man, and when a country is settled, they become useful auxiliaries in the 
police ; but under a wvak government, or when anarchy prevails, they quit 
their habitations and become thieves and robbers. The Ramoosees u^e the 
sword and matchlock ; the Bhools more commonly the bow and arrow ; the 
latter are less domesticated than the former. B heels abound to the north of 
the Nerbuddah, and over the greater part of Guzerat. When employed on 
the village establishment, they are, in that province, called Bwr/inneas. 
Tenth, the Telee, or oil-seller ; eleventh, the Tambowleo, or pawn-leaf 
vender; twelfth, tlio Gonedulee, or beater of tho famhhnf, a double kettle- 
drum. 
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astrologer, as well as its carpenter, blacksmitli, 
barber, and watchman. The smaller have only one 
or two of the most useful artizans. 

The Patell is the head managing authority, his 
' immediate assistant is the Ohougula, and both of 
them are generally of the Shooder caste.* 

The principal person next t o the Patell is the 
Koolkurnee, the clerk, or registrar, who is now 
generally a Bramin.f 

The Patell is assisted by the rest of the estab- 
lishment in managing the affairs of the village ; 
and the whole are paid by lands, grain, or money, 
apportioned in shares to each individual by the 
regulations of the community. 

The Patell superintends the cultivation, 
manages the police, frequently provides for the 
amusement, as well as the protection, of the village. 
When disputes arise, which cannot be settled by 
the friendly interference of neighbours, the 
complaint is carried to the Patell, who advices, 
admonishes, and frequently induces the parties to 
compromise the matter ; but, if it seems necessary, 
th(^ Patell asseml)les some of the inhabitants best 
ac(iuainted with the circumstances, to whom the 
case is, in due. form, submitted for arbitration : this 
is called a Pnnehayet, which commonly consists 
of five members. Such is the simple outline of the 
civil government of a village. In criminal cases. 


* This is an argument against those Mahrutta Patells who claim a 
Rajpoot descent ; but it is by no means conclusive, as there are proofs of 
tlieir having, in many instances, purchased the ofEce from the tribe called 
Kafsaar. The Patellship, owing to the Hindoo law of inheritance, and the 
PateU’s right of selling a portion, or tuqseemu of his wulun, is frequently 
divi led and sub-divided into two, four, or more share.s amongst different 
families ; and all the members of one of these families, the head of which 
holds any such share, call themselves Patell. In the same way the members 
of a Koolkurnee’s family style themselves Koolkurnee, and so on of all other 
hereditary oflices. The Patell, who holds the chief managing authority, is 
styled Muqttdum. 

t This has not always been the case ; many of the Kcolkurnees were 
Purbhoos, 8minr$ (goldsmiths), and Simpees v^ilors). The Bramins excuse 
themselves for having entered upon worldly occupations by the plea of 
necessity. “ Mankind," say they, had become so oorrnpt, that charity to 
Bramins was not duly attended to, and hunger ooinj^elled them to adopt 
some means of obtaining food. " 
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though instances are found where a Patell has 
exercised great power under the Mahratta govern- 
ment, he is not, by the acknowledged custom of the 
country, vested with the authority of fine or 
imprisonment or the power of inflicting corporal* 
punishment ; when crimes of such a nature occur, 
it is the duty of the Patell to report the case to his 
superior, or to apprehend and foT’ward the culprit 
to higher authority. 

The name Patell, though not a Mahomedan 
word, is supposed by the Mahnitta Erarains to have 
been introduced liy the Maliomedans. The ancient 
Hindoo appellation was Gaora, and tliat of the 
managing Patell Ox Muqudum Gramadilmrea. The 
Kulkurnee was termed Gromleimk. A principal 
part of the duty of the Patell and Koolkurnee is to 
superintend the arrangement and collection of tin; 
revenue. It is the busisness of the Koolkurnee to 
keep all public accounts which arc made up 
annually. In his general account the whole of the 
land is first stated ; then the commons, roads, the 
site of the village, and all w'astc-land incapable of 
cultivation, are deducted. The arable land is next 
shown, and alienations of every description speci- 
fied. The remainder is the land on wdiich the 
government assessment is levied. This ought to be 
laid on with reference to the produce. By the 
ordinances of the Shasters, one-sixth of the crop is 
the lawful share payable by the ryot, or cultivator, 
to the raja But this usfvgc of remote antiquity 
has been long unknown in practice ; and different 
rates and modes of collection have been fixed, or 
enacted by suceeding rulers, as wisdom and good 
policy suggested, or as rapacity and necessity may 
have urged. 

The great source of revenue in every village of 
the Mahratta country is the land rent : but there 
are two other heads of collection ; the one may be 
termed the extra revenue, and the other the customs. 
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Under the first of these all taxes are comprehended, 
which, being added to the amount of the land 
assessment, the total is called the jimniabundee. 
The extra revenue, although made up of a variety 
*of petty items, is neither licavy nor important. The 
customs arc of a more intricate nature. The villages, 
as already o])serv('dj are commonly cither termed 
Mouzas or Ivusbas ; one very large village may 
constitut(! a Kusba without any dependent villages'; 
but, in general, from live to twenty-five villages are 
subordinat<! to on(> Kusba ; and on this arc regulated 
the complicated inland imposts which exist under 
native governmimts, and wliich are probably found- 
ed on ancient Hindoo institutions.* 

Independent of various alloAvances in kind, the 
Patclls, Koolkurnccs, and Chowgulas hold about 
one-twenty-filth of the village! land rent-free. It 
is a conjecture of the more! intelligemt natives of 
the ce) untry, that, in ancient times, these officers, 
superintendeel by tlie superior government agents, 
colheted the assessment in kind. The whole of 
the! intcrinceliatc agents that may have existed bet- 
ween the Pateill and the! raja are not precisely 
ascertain eel ; hut, at present, over several villages, 
forming a small elistrict, the!ro are always two 
hereditiiry officers — tlie one called DesJmioohh, 


i” peculiar to itself ; 

ivliieli, 1,1 Knglaiul, refer to tlio kingdom, apply in India 

vUlaucs^witiii,'’^^^^^ ‘“I’®*'* export to and from ‘t^Kusba or 

of (hricnsh^ rat«s for the inhabitants 

for I orson?<™;,if f* ml,abit.-mnt8 ol Mouzas dependent on the Kusba, and 
Kuibn Tn 1 : " ^ within the range of an adjoining 

Hoparate cirvis lo f l'”’ “orkete, each 

within the Tmi"e of 'll, “fe of o sorts— one oolloeted 

country Tlic’wiMr'l ’• general transit through the 

at leLt ' bv tho transit is a ready-money payment, and was commonly, 

collecLg^arin^®^;”®^^^^^^^^ goyernment; but the right of 

and most of tho Kusba is portioned in an intricate manner, 

Tn tir customs right to share 

pensions upon the cusiojn^-^H^rh!ht^’'f Many persona have 

articles, or oxacthm certain 

on a partioulai^spot ^ exposing their merchandise 

common to all Hindoo property hereditary, and with the divisibility 

alwajsbten a BOooSrobjecTwithV^^ 
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Dessaee, or Zumeeiidar ; and the other Deshpandya, 
Deshlekuk, and Qamongo. Both these officers 
now occasionally assume the title of Zumeendar, 
but the appellations Deshmookh and Deshpandya 
are in more general use in the Mahratta country 
and their duties under the Mahomedan govern- 
ments were nearly similar in their districts to 
those of the Patell and Koolkurree in their 
villages. The Deshmookhs and Patclls, with few 
exceptions, are Mahrattas, as the Deshpandyas 
and Koolkurnecs arc Bramins. Though the services 
of the Deshmookhs and Deshpandyas arc in 
general dispensed with, they continue to bo paid 
by a portion of land in differimt parts of their 
district, \vdiich may be estimated at about one- 
twentieth of the arable soil, .tnd a twentieth of the 
government revenue, or live pen* cent, separately 
collected by them, and calculated agreeably to the 
revenue actually realized. But this is stfitod 
merely to give a general idea of their allowances, 
which are exceedingly variable ; and they have 
many rights of shares and exactions which it is 
unnecessary to cnuincn’ato. The Deshpandya has 
about half the allowances of the Deshmookh in 
land, in kind, and in money. 

There are many conjectures as to the origin 
of Deshmookhs* and Deshpandyas. They wore, 
probably, a universal institution of the Hindoo 
states, as ancient as village establishments, or 
divisions into castes ; and the Deshadikaree and 
Deshlekuk may possibly iiavc been the chief 
managers in the district for the time being, as the 
Gramadikaree and Gramlekuk were in the 


• The Mahomedaaa, who like other etymolog^ists, are Rotnotimea very 
ingenious at the expense of correctness, derive this appellation from words of 
their own langfuago ; Dus, signifying ten, and mookh^ the fist — hence, aaV 
they, Deshmookh, the tenth handful, which brings the signification to accord 
with the supposed original allowance of those hereditary officers. De%h (or, 
ill Hindoostanee, Des) signifies country, mookh the mouth, and Mookhya a 
chief ; the Mahrattas say the derivation is not from Mookhya, a chief, but 
from Desh and Mookh the mouth, or spokesman of a district. Many English- 
men have adopted the Mahomedan derivation. 
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village. t That there were Deshadikarees is proved 

t Though the probability is that the Deahadikars were, like most Hindoo 
institutions, hereditary, there are some circumstances for and against this 
supposition, which, as the question relates to my subject, as the origin of 
every thing regarding the rights of the people of India should be of impo:^ 
anoe, and as what I mention may be followed up by inquiries more satis- 
factory, I shall here submit these circumstances to the reader’s judgment : — 
Adikar is a Sanscrit word signifying the first or chief in employment, whether 
as applied to the prime minister of the state, to one deputed by him, or by 
the prince ; it likewise signifies a right, possession, previlege, or inheritance ; 
it is never, however, that I have found, used synonymously with Writtee^ 
which is the Hindoo appellation of what is now more generally expressed in 
the Mahratta country by the name of Wutun Adikaree signifies a possessor, 
an heir, one who possesses some right or privilege ; it is also frequently used 
as the name any agent of government superintending revenue affairs The 
name itself, therefore, is in favor of the supposition that the Deshadikars 
did exist as permanent hereditary officers ; and that the Deshadikaree, like 
the Gramadikaree, was the principal superintendent amongst the body of 
relations for the time being. 

The reasons, however, for doubting this collusion, and for supposing the 
Deshadikars distinct from, and superior to, the Deshmookhs, are not un- 
worthy of consideration. At the present day the Mahrattas generally 
preserve all the Mahomedan forms of address in their letters and official 
papers, unless they can revert to the ancient Hindoo words and forms wdth 
facility. On the occasion of granting enam, or rent-free lands, of any village, 
wholly or in part, there arc four separate snnnuds, or deeds of gift, made 
out— '1st, one to the grantee, always conferring the grant on him and his heirs 
forever ; 2nd, one to the Muqudum, or managing Patell in the village ; 3rd, 
one to the Deshmooks and Deshpandyas ; and 4th, one to the Deshadi- 
karees. The three first are addressed to the parties simply ; but to the fourth 
the address is “ Raje sreo Deshadikaree wo Lekuk wurtuman hawee ” — to 
the Deshadikaree and writers now and hereafter. The terms used for 
wurtuman bawee in the Mahomedan grants are hal woistuqhal, and these are 
seldom found substituted by the Mahrattas for the Sanscrit Those who 
are inclined to defend the antiquity of the Deshmookhs’ rights say this 
ftddres«=i is merely applicable to the present agents, who are collectors for 
the government, and occupy the ()laoe which was held by the chief or 
m.iu.tging D 'sliraookli ; whilst others adduce it as an instance of there 
having been no permanent heredit I'-y officer between the Patell and the 
sovereign, and this oT)iiiion they support by so. no plausible conjectures. 
The Deshmookhs and Deshpandyas, as now found, wore, in the opinion of 
these last, an institution of the Mahomedans, when they first revolted in 
the Deccan, and adopted as an inducement for the Mahratta Naiks and 
Polygars to join their standard agiinst the emperor ; that they promised all 
Buoh officers, and all Deshadikarees, certain powers and immunities in their 
Hrt/ive ; ind lienoe the general introduction of the term an 

Arabic word signifiying one's native country. To support this opinion, there 
is one curious oiroumatanoe : — In the oldest firmans of the Mahomedan 
princes of the Deccan, in the preamble to which the petition of the grantee 
is frequently inserted, all the claims to Deahmookhs’ wutun are made, either 
in consequence of former firmans, granted for aervioes performed to the Beder 
king (the name by which the princes of the Bihminee dynasty are designated 
in Maharashtra), or, if the petitions be addressed to those kings, the applica- 
tion is made in consequence of claims to which the petitioner considers he 
has an equal right with other persons on whom wutun has been conferred 
agreeable to the king’s promise, should he suocoed in establishing his 
iiidependonoe, or, in the words of the petition, on his mounting the throne. 

I am inolined to suppose, from several specimens I have examined, that these 
firmans were forgeries, founded on an inoorreot but popular Mahomedan 
opinion, and intended to impose upon the kings of Beejapoor, or rather the 
a^nts of that stete. Their preservation in the hands of those holding the 
office IS a proof that they gained their end. The Deshmookhs, however, are 
certainly of much greater antiquity than has been supposed by some men of 
^t ^search in other matters connected with revenue. Mr Grant, for one, 

original institution in A. D. 
1582, during the reign of Akbor. , 
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by the Widnymishmr Shmter* in which it is 
expressly stated that the appeal from the 
Punchayet, assembled by order of the Gramadikaree, 
was to the Deshadikaree ; but there is as yet no 
proof of the Deshadikai’ees having been a permanent 
and hereditary officer, with lands and immunities 
such as the Desmookhs had under the Mahomedan 
princes of the Deccan. 

The institution of Deshmookh, ho\^ver, on 
that footing, if not prior to the rise of the 
Bahminee dynasty, is at least coeval with it in 
Maharashtra ; but as a Hindoo state succeeded that 
of the Mahomedans, the Deshmookhs never liad the 
assurance to attempt to impose upon their own 
nation, by pretending to rights such as were so 
precipitately granted to the same class of people 
by the British government in Bengal under the 
permanent revenue settlement, which is a])tly 
named the zumeendaree system, to distinguish 
it from all other schemes or systems ever known 
in India. 

But whatever may have been the origin of 
these officers, the confirming or withholding of 
their rights, as far back as we have any authentic 
trace, has always been a strong political instrument 
in the hands of every prevailing power in 
Maharashtra ; whether that power sprang from 
internal insurrection or foreign conquest, and 
whether the Deshadikars were mere agents or 
hereditary officers of Hindoo institution, there 
is no doubt that, previous to the Mahomedan 
conquest, they had in many instances obtained 
more or less power, with that gradual advance to 


One susmiso in support of the antiquity of Deshmookhs and Dessaees in 
that of the Ceylon Deasauvaa. I do not offer it as a conjecture of their 
having originated in that insland ; but any Bramin in Mabaraahtra oan tell 
that Himadh Punt, the famous physician who cured Bibeshun, the brother 
of Bawun, introdued the art of writing the Morh character, and several other 
hints useful to his countrymen, from the Bakshus, or Demons of Lunka. 

* This is onu of the booKS of the Dhurm Bhaster, and is considered of 
great antiquity ; tne author was the celebrated Eosbee Yadnewulkya, 
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independence which is conveyed in the appellations 
of naik,* polygar, and raja, assumed by them 
according to circumstances. 

This brief account of the establishments and 
Institutions will, it is hoped, prove useful to 
the reader, and his attention is now solicited 
to one slmi't definition of some importance. All 
property, or shares of hereditary right in land, 
or in *||ie district and village establishments, 
termed under the ancient Hindoo governments 
is now best known thoughout the 
Mahratta country by the name of lout^n and 
the holder of any such enjoys, what is considered 
very respectable, the application of wutundar. 

These preliminary explanations being afforded, 
wo shall proceed to the period when the 
Mahomedans first invaded the Deccan. Erom 
that time the Mahrattas were quite lost sight 
of, and so little attention was paid to them that, 
in the seventeenth century, when they started 
up from their native hills and plains, they were, 
to other nations, a new and almost unknown 
race of people. The object of this work is to 
endeavour to afford some* information respecting 
the condition of the Mahrattas under the 
Mahomedan dynasties, and to trace, more clearly 
than has yet been done, the rise, progress, decline, 
and fall of our predecessors in conquest in India, 
whose power, it will be preceived, was gradually 
gaining strength before it found a head in the 
far-famed adventurer, Sivajee Bhonslay. 


• Naik means master. Naik was common title of the Mahratta chiefs in 
the service of the Mahomedans. 

fWrittoe is a Sanscrit word signifying livelihood. 

jWutun is an Arabic word, which moans one’s native country, as 
explained in a former note. 
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CHAPTER I. 

Conquest of'' the Deccan by the MahonSedans . — 
They cross the Nerbtiddah and penetrate to 
Deogurh. — Establish their sovereignty. — Deogw'h^ 
b'icomes the capital of the Mahomedan empire 
in India, and its name changed to Doulutabad. 
— An i/nmrrection lays the foundniion' of a/n 
independent kingdom- in the Deccan. — The 
Bahminee dynasty. — Its duration. — (Msdition 
of the Mahrattas during its existence. — Few 
insurrections of the Mahrattas against their 
Mahomedan riders, — The dreadful famine, 
Doorga Deioee. — Districts depopulated. — Mill 
forts in possession of polygars and robbers . — 
An expedition sent to restore order. — Dadoo 
Nursoo Kallay. — his revenue arrangements . — 
A second and a third expedition. — Treacherous 
massacre of the Mahomedan army by a Mahratta 
raja . — Concan reduced A. D. 1109. — Decline 
of the Bahminee dynasty, and immediate causes 
which led to it. 


The conquests of the Mahomedans in India 
were preceded hy plundering? incursions. They 
first passed the Attoek* in the end of the tenth 
century, and 300 years afterwards, 8,000 liorse, 
headed by Alla-ud-deen Khiljee, crossed the 
Nerbuddah, traversed Candeish, and suddenly 
appeared 1 :^fore Deogurh. 

The reigning prince, a Mahratta, named 
Ramdeo Rao Jadow, after a slight attempt to 
defend the town, retired into the fort, and 
negotiated a treaty with Alla-ud-deen, by which 
the raja agreed to pay the invaders a considerable 
ransom, on condition of their retiring from his 
country. The terms were concluded, and the 

^ The Mahomedans crossed the Lower Sinde before they prenetrated by 
tlw Attoek. 

Vol. I. 
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Mahomedans about to fulfil the condition, when 
the son of the raja, who had collected an army, 
advanced upon Deogurh. Without regard to the 
existing treaty, and contrary to the express 
.injunctions of his father, he sent an insolent 
message to Alla-ud-deen, which brought on an 
immediate action, and, although at first doubtful, 
the result was a complete defeat to the Hindoos. 

After this event, the Raja had to pay dear for 
the treachery of his son. The demands of the 
exasperated conquerors were exorbitant ; and the 
treasures of the kingdom, together with the 
cession of Elichpoor and its dependencies, was the 
price at which they agreed to abide by the former 
stipulation. 

The riches and the fame thus acquired by 
Alla-ud-dcen paved the way to his usurpation of 
the throne of Delhi. During his reign three great 
armies were sent into the Deccan under his. 
favourite MuUik Kafoor, by which Telingana* was 
overrun, the greater part of Maharashtra conquered, 
and the whole country plundered from the 
Nerhiiddah to Cape Comorin. 

Tlie disorders, however, which broke out in 
difierent parts of the imperial territories during 
the latter years of the reign of Alla-ud-deen, 
and tlie internal intrigues and commotions which 
prevailed in the court of Delhi for some years 
after his death, gave the natives of the Deccan an 
opportunity of re-establishing the Hindoo sove- 
reignty, and of regaining possession of every part, 
except the fortress of Deogurh, which continued 
to^ hold out until the emperor Mubarik advanced 
with a great army to its relief ; on which Hirpal 
Deo, and the otherirajas who assisted in the seige, 
hastily retired. But Hirpal Deo was pursued, 
taken, and inhumanly flayed alive by order of the 
emperor. 
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A. D 1323. 


A. D. 1325. 


In the reign of the emperor Tughluk, a 
second insurrection in the Deccan 
was quelled by his son Yoonas, 
who carried his arms into the heart of Telingana, 
and finally reduced its capital, A. D. 1323. 

The conquest of Telingana and the capture of 
Warangole drove many of the chief inhabitants 
from their home : two of them, about twelve 
years after the conquest of the country, founded 
the city of Beejanugur, on the banks of the 
Toongbudra ; tvliich soon becaiiiO tlie head of the 
most powerful state south of the Nerbuddah.* 

Yooiias, after the suecessful termination of 
the war, returned in triumph to 
Delhi, where, in the year 1325, be 
succeeded his father, and ascended tin; throne 
under the name of Mohumraud Tughluk Shall. 

This prince was the most accomplished scholar 
of his age ; l)ut as a ruler he was cruel, rasli, and 
speculative. Two years after he had ascended the 
throne, the Moghuls advanced in great force to 
the gates of Delhi, whence their retreat was pur- 
chased at an enormous expense. The spoils of the 
Carnatic and the sack of Dhoor Surnmooder t 
were not sufficient, in Mohummud’s estimation 
to repair this loss. He adopted many absurd 
measures for replenishing his treasury, at the 
expense of jiublic confidence and public credit. 
He planned an expedition into China, and lost an 
army in the attempt. He issued a copper coin 
at a nominal value equivalent to silver, without 
any security for the payment of such tokens ; and 
he adopted the ruinous and cruel scheme of 
the whole population of Delhi to 
gave the name of 


rcmovmg 


Deogurh, to which latter he 
Doulutabad. This removal was enforced, and an 


* Wilka’ Historioai Skotchea. 

t Said by some to have been the capital of Bulal Deo, raja of the 
Carnatic ; and by others to have been the principal sea-port of his domi- 
nions, and situated ift Toolava (Canara), but that its site and harbour are 
unknown, owing to the ebbing of the sea. 
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imperial edict rendered Delhi desolate, distracted 
the minds of the people, and shook the empire to 
its centre. 

Disturbances broke out in various parts of the 
kingdom, and the emperor had scarcely quelled 
one insurrection when accounts of revolt in an 
opposite quarter were brought to him. An 
invasion of the Afghans, and a subsequent insur- 
rection of some northern tribes, kept the imperial 
army employed at a distance from the new capital ; 
and the deposed Raja of Warangole, aided by 
some troops of the Carnatic, waged a successful 
war against the Mahomedan invaders. 

The emperor was preparing a large army with 
the design of completely subjugating the Deccan, 
when a rebellion broke out, which laid the founda- 
tion of the independent Mahomedan dynasties 
south of the Nerbuddah. This rebellion originated 
in the flight of some refractory nobles from 
Guzerat, who had participated in a revolt that had, 
just been quelled by the emperor ; and in dread of 
punishment, they sought refuge with Kutullugh 
Khan, the governor of Doulutabad, by whom they 
had been received, in hopes that time or circums- 
tances might induce the emperor to overlook their 
misconduct. For affording this protection the 
governor fell under the displeasure of Mohummud ; 
he was removed from his government, and orders 
were sent to collect the fugitive nobles, to promise 
them pardon, and to conduct them to the imperial 
presence. 

They proceeded, under the most solemn 
assurances of forgiveness, towards Guzerat, where 
the royal camp then was, but, on approaching the 
confines of that province, some circumstances 
occuped which led them to suspect that treachery 
was intended ; upon which they rose on their guard, 
A. D. 1344 killed the officer sent in charge of 

them, and erecting the standard 
of rebellion, marched back towards Doulutabad.* 
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They were joined bj several Hindoo chiefs, 
disgusted with the tyranny of the emperor ; and 
by the time they had reached Doulutabad, their 
numbers were so formidable, that the garrison 
wore encouraged to declare for the insurgenj»; 
which they did by conlining their governor and 
delivering up the fortress. 

It was now necessary to elect a head, and as 
there had been yet no individual sufficiently con- 
spicuous for personal ability, their choice, in the 
meantime, rested on a commander of a thoiisand 
horse, named Ismael ; and in this election they 
were probably influenced by the hope that Mullik 
Moogh, the brother of Ismael, who commanded the 
imperial army in Malwa, would he drawn over to 
their party. The now king sissunicd the name of 
Nasir-ud-decn. 

The emperor Mohummud, on heaving of this 
formidable rebellion, marched from Guzerat with 
a large army ; and on arriving near Doulutabad 
he found the rebel forces drawn up to engage him — 
a severe action took place ; and although indccisivt^, 
the imperial army r<;maincd masters of the field of 
battle. 

The insurgents not having obtained a first 
advantage, held a consultation, when it was 
resolved that Nasir-ud-deen should defend the 
fortress of Doulutabad ; wdiilst the other chiefs, 
retiring to ditferent districts, prosecuted a desultory 
warfare. 

Amongst the rebel chiefs particularly distin- 
guished for bravery and conduct, was Zuffir Khan, 
who, from a very humble origin, had risen to high 
command, and was destined to be the founder of a 
race of kings. 

The emperor, on discovering the plans of the 
insurgents, immediately invested Doulutabad, and 
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detached a force UBder Ummad-ool-Moolk 
Tebreezee t© pursue Zuffir Khan. The garrison 
■was reduced to extremity, ■vrhen information was 
received, that another insurrection had broken out 
attBelhi, which obliged the emperor to proceed 
thither, leaving the siege to be carried on by his 
officers. The Deccanees, encouraged by his depar- 
ture, collected from all quarters to annoy the army 
before Boulutabad ; which so alarmed the officers 
that they hastily raised the siege, and retreated to 
the Nerbuddah, closely pursued, and constantly 
harassed, by the Deccan cavalry. 

Zuffir Khan, who was apprized of this turn in 
the affairs of his party, being at the head of 20,000 
horse, now advanced towards Ummad-ool-Moolk 
Tebreezee, who, instead of continuing the pursuit, 
took post with his large army at Bedcr. This 
gave Zuffir Khan a great political advantage, which 
he judiciously improved, by merely showing that 
he was at the head of a party already capable of 
facing the imperial army, until he had induced the 
Raja of Ttjlingana to detach 15,000 horse to his 
assistance, and had obtained a reinforcement of 5,000 
men from Doulutabad. He then attacked the im- 
perialists ; and after an obstinate and bloody battle, 
in wliich Ummad-ool-Moolk was slain, victory 
declared in favour of Zuffir Khan. Detachments 
were immediately sent to occupy the country, 
whilst the main body marched in triximph towards 
Doulutabad. Nasir-ud-decn came out to meet 
Zuffir Khan; and observing the greater weight 
and ascendancy already acquired by his successful 
general, he prudently assembled the nobles, and 
requesting their permission to resign his crown, 
recommended their electing Zuffir Khan to the 
government of tlie kingdom ; a proposition which 
was at once applauded and acceded to. 

Zuffir Khan was said to have been originally 
the slave of a Bramin, an inhabitant of Delhi, 
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named Kangoh,* who, haying discovered his 
merits, gaye him liberty, and assisted, as well as 
foretold, his subsequent fortune. On being 
raised to empire, Zuffir Khan did not forget his 
protector ; the Bramin was appointed to the 
charge of the treasury, and had the honoi^of 
giying the appellation of Bahminee to a dynasty 
of Patan kings. Zuffir Khan was recognized as 
sovereign in the year 1347, and 
■ ■ assumed the title of Sultan Alla- 

ud-deeax Hoossein Kangoh Bahminee. We have 
seen that this revolution was aided by the native 
princes of the Deccan, and from several cir- 
cumstances in the conduct of the war, particularly 
the desultory plan adopted by the insurgents, 
which always requires +be aid of the native 
inhabitants of any country, there is strong 
presumption of their having contributed more to 
its success than the Mussulman historian was 
awari of, or perhaps was willing to allow. There 
are many recorded proofs of the now Sultar’s 
prudence ; but his wisdom is most conspicuous 
in the conciliatory measures he adopted for 
obtaining the entire possession of the districts 
which had been before subject to the Mahomedans, 
binding all classes of his new subjects to his 
interests, and gaining the friendship and support 
of the Baja of Warungole, in whom the 
Mahomedans had previously found a watchful and 
implacable enemy. 

The death of the emperor of Delhi, Mohum- 
mud Tughluk Shah, relievod the new Sultan 
from all apprehensions in that quarter. Ho 
very early employed the minds of the warlike 

• The story altogether, as detailed Peaishta», “bears tbe'marks of 
tradition — ^an observation of no consequence in this plaoe ; but it may be 
remarked that all Bramins no^ in the Decean^ holding the office of 
Qanoongo, which is similar to that of Deahpandya, ajte invariably called 
Kmagoh in the corrupt dialect of Maharasktra, and that even in Persian 
this oorruptioa is found, spelt both with the kof and qal. 
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and turbulent people over whom he ruled, by 
directing their attention to conquests in the 
Carnatic; and the subsequent rivalry with the 
Rajas of Beejanugur probably preserved the 
kingdom of his successors from internal decay, 
♦fhr" a much longer period than if they had been 
able to extend their conquests rapidly, or if their 
seditious armies had been left to the enjoyment 
of a mischievous repose.* 

The Bahminee dynastyt may be said to have 
existed upwards of a century and a half ; during 
that period we may learn something of the 
condition of the Mahrattas from Mahomedan 


* The forejroinff short abstract of Mahomedan history is almpst entirely 
from Ferishta. Ferishta continues our best authority up to the begfinningf 
of the seventeenth century ; but wherever I may adopt other authorities, 
1 shall never intentionally omit mentioning them, as well in acknowledgment 
as in proof. 

t The names of the successors of Sultan Aila-ud-deen, with the dates of 
their reign, according to Ferishta, are as follow 
The Ist Sultan having died in 1357, was succeeded by his son— 

2nd Sultan, Mohummud Shah Bahminee, died in 1374, and was succeeded by 
his son. 

3rd Sultan, Muiahid Shah Bahminee was assassinated in 1377 by bis uncle 
and successor. 

4th Sultan, Daood Shah Bahminee only reigned about one month, when be 
was assassinated at the instigation of Koopurwur Agah, and was 
succeeded by 

5tb Sultan, Mahmood Shah Bahminee, a younger son of the first Sultan 
died in 139b, and was succeeded by his son. ’ 

Gth Sultan, Ghazee-ud-deen Shah Bahminee, who reigned one month and 
twenty days, when he was assassinated by Lalloheen, a Turkish 
slave, and was succeeded by his brother. 

7th Sultan, Shurase-ud-deen Shah Bahminee, was dethroned after a reign 
of less than six months, and was succeeded by the son of Daood 
Shah Bahminee. 

8th Sultan, Firoze (Rozi Ufzoon) Shah Bahminee, died in 1422, and was 
succeeded by his brother. 

9th Sultan, Ahmed Shan Wullee Bahminee, died in 1434, and was succeeded 
by his son. 

loth Sultan, Alla-ud-deen (II.) Shah Bahminee, died in 1457 and waa 
succeeded by his son. ’ ^ 

11th Sultan, Humsioon Sha^ Bahminee, commonly called Zalim, or the 
tyrant, who died the victim of passion and cruelty in 1460 and 
was succeeded by his son. * 

12th Sultan, Nizam Shah Bahminee, died in 1462, and was suooeeded by his 
brother. ^ 

13th Sultan, Mohummud Shah Bahminee, who died in 1482, and was succeeded 
by his son. 


14th Sultan, Mahmood Shah Bahminee, who died in 1518, and his son 
15th Sultan, Ahmed Shah Bahminee, was his nominal suooessor. who died 
two years afterwards, or in 1520, and to €11 hia place 
16th Sultan, Alla-ud-deen (HI.) was set up as successor, but was afterwavda 
strictly confined in 1526, when Kulleem Oolln BahmiS^iT was 
the kst on whom the title was conferred, and with him ended 
the Bahminee dynasty. wuou 
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history; and a few circumstances may be gleaned 
from the legends (or Sukejs), which are found in 
possession of most of the descendants of the old 
Mahmtta families. 

It lias already been stated that the country, 
at the period of the Mahomedan conquest, appears 
to have been divided into many small principalities, 
more or less independent. It is probable tliat 
most of those polygars, whose country lay in 
the accessible parts, were induced either to join 
or to submit to the head of th^ new state in 1347, 
which is the date assigned* to the accession of 
Sultan Alla-<id-deen. 

The new Sultan was obliged from his situation 
to conciliate the people of the country, and he 
either bestowed hereditary lands and immunities 
on the leading men, or confirmed them in those 
they already enjoyed as Deshmookhs and Desh- 
pandyas. He likewise appears to have conferred 
some subordinate military rank on a few of tho 


* There are at present four eras used in the Mahratta country besides 
the Christian — viz., 1, the ShalivaJmn ; 2, the SoorEun^ or Arabic year ; 
3, the Fusslee year ; and 4, the Raj-Abinhik, or from the date of Sivajee's 
asc^ding the throne. 

The Hindoo day and night contain 00 ghiitkas, commencing from the 
time ctf the morning when objects at hand are discernible ; therefore, Uie 
name of tho day by this method will not always bo the same as with us : 
for our Sunday morning at 1, 2, or 3 A m. woold be the latter part of their 
Saturday. 

The Mirg, or cultivator’s year, always commences in the be^rinning of 
our month of June, correeponding with the end of the Hindoo month 
Weyshak, or beginning of Jesht. Although the Hindoo year is lunar, 
it is adjusted to the solar time by the intervention of the Adheek Muheenu, 
or iateroalary month, being one month counted twice over in every fourth 
year ; and ag*i ‘n further corrected by the throwing out one month from 
one year in every three cycles of tJO years each, or 180 years. The month 
thrown out is termed Kiky-maa, or the deficient month. 

By GOrloulatioB, it appears that the Soorsun (generall3' written Bhohoorsmi 
by the Muasuimaiis) was introduced'on the Mirg. in Heejree 745, which 
corresponds with A, D. 1344-45. and hence it would appear that it 
must have originated with Mohummud Tughluk Shall. It was mocli 
more like his character than that of ^ the Emperor Akber to introduce 
80 naelese on iimovation ; hut it was in the reign of Akber that the 
Fusslee era commenced^ to the north of the Nerbuddali, and it was 
introduced into the Deccan bis grandson, Shah Jeban, in the year 
of the Heejsee 1347^ or A. D. 1637 38. The Soorann and Fusslee eras are 
merely solar years, seHing out with the date of the year of the Heejree 
when they commenced, but without making allowance in future reckoning 
for the diliereuoe between the eohur and lunar yeacn, by which means 
tb^ difier rather more than three years ewsvy oentniy . moth the Soomun 
and Fusslee Are oalied Mirg, or the huebsaidman^e year, from their 
eomieiicittg ad the season when the fields begin to be sfnro. 

Vol. I. 
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chiefs,* and to have appropriated lands in jagheer 
for the maintenance of small bodies of horse ; hut 
such lands seem to have always been within the 
j^^^isdiction of some greater Mahomedan jagheer- 
dar, himself subordinate to the governor of a 
a great province. By such means did the Sultan 
bind the natives of the country to his interest. 
He had obtained possession of almost the whole 
of Maharashtra, except the Concan-Ghaut-Mahta 
from the Poorundhur range of hills to the 
Hurnkassee river, which, together with the coast 
from Dabul to Cape Itamas, was not entirely 
conquered by the Mahomedans for upwards of a 
century after the establishment of the Deccan 
monarchy. There were very few insurrections 
occasioned by the natives of the country against 
their Mahomedan rulers : the first took place 

A. D 1366 during the reign of Sultan 

Mohummud Shah, about the year 
136G, or after his return from his first expedition 
to the Carnatic. 

The insurrection alluded to was headed by 
one of bis own officers, named Bahram Khan 
Muzcndevanec. The circumstances which gave 
rise to it were the report of the Sultan’s death, 
and the absence of the troops from Doulutabad upon 
the Carnatic expedition. Bahram Khan was in- 
cited to this rebellion by a Mahratta chief, named 
Jadow,t Avho was probably a relation or a descend- 
ant of the ancient rajas, as he is termed chief of 
the Nikas, and the Jadows are still Deshmookhs 
in that part of the country. The insurgents were 
joined by the llaja of Buglana ; whilst other chiefs 
in Berar, with true Mahratta policy, secretly sent 

. Ghatkay bad small mnnsabs of from 200 

to SW ; tliore wore others, but their names are not known — 

Mahratta MhS. '* 

t In S(‘ott’a Translation it is Geodeo. In some copies of Ferishta it is 
ci^bYind deo ; but Ferishta says the chief of the Naiks was a descendant of 
the xwja ot Deogurh. Ham deo Eao Jadow was the BaVa of Deognrh 
according to all Hindoo MSS., and it is not improbable that thi® chief’s name 
may^have been Govind deo Jadow. 
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reinforcements of troops. Bahram Khan seized 
on all the collections he could obtain, and the 
greater part of the district, which from the time 
of Kafoor, appears to have got the name of 
Maharasht,* fell into his hands. 

Mohummud Shah sent remonstrances, aj>d 
from a personal regard for Bahram Khan, olfered 
him the most favourable termj ; but as ho was 
under Mahratta influence, he did not comply with 
the Sultan’s offers. The insurgents marched to 
Pyetun, where th(‘.y collected a great crowd of 
needy adventures, such as appear to have at all 
times swarmed in the Deccan. 

The advanced force which comjiosed the bulk 
of the Sultan’s army, was commanded by Musnud 
Ali Khan Mohummud, a veteran otficor, who not 
choosing to engage hastily, halted at Sewgaom, a 
few miles from Pyetun. When encamped there, 
Bahram Khan made an attempt to sux’prisc him ; 
but on finding Musnud Ali on his guard, ho 
injudiciously returned to his own lines, thus 
showing the enemy his Aveakness, and leaving his 
own troops to suppose that their cliief was doubt- 
ful of the result of an equal engagement. The 
consequence Avas, of course, fatal. Musnud 7\.li 
immediately prepared to atbick him, and sent 
intelligence to the Sultan, who was hunting among 
the hills in rear of the army, that he was about to 
engage the rebels. The Sulbin immediately 
galloped forward and joined his troops just as 
the battle was about to commence. The news of 
his arrival quelled the insurrection. The llaja of 
Buglana instiintly fled, and the others followed ; 
Bahram Khan and JadoAA' first sought refuge in 
Doulutabad, and afterw^ards in Guzerat, beyond 

• This name has given rise to conjectures ; it was probably some Hrnall 
tract about where Bhoolia now is, in Candeish, in tno posBession of nonie 
Mahratta polygar. It is not such a misnoper as Europeans have been guilty 
of in calling Toolava, Canara, though both names are to be accounted for in 
a similar manner, — See Wilks, vol. i. 
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file pumrit of their enemies. This was the only 
insurrection of any consequence in Maharashtra 
up to the period when me Bahminee dynasty 
began to decline, when some of the gamsons, 
composed of Mahrattas, took an opportunity of 
throwing off their allegiance.* 


In 1396, the dreadful famine, distinguished 
from all others by the name of 
the Doorga Dewee, commenced in 
Maharashtra. It lasted, according to Hindoo 
legends, for 12 years. At the end of that time 
the periodical rains returned ; but whole districts 
were entirely depopulated, and a very scanty 
revenue was obtained from the territory between 
the Godavery and Kistna for upwards of 30 
years afterwards. The hill forts and strong 
places, previously conquered by the Mahome- 
dans, had fallen into the hands of polygars and 
robbers ; and the returning cultivators were 
driven from 


A D. 1429. 


their 

sent 


villages.! An army was 


in the year 1429, in the 
L of Sultan Ahmed Shah 
Wullec Bahminee, to extirpate the banditti, to 
give security to the people, and to restore 
order in the country. This expedition was 
commanded by Mullik-ool-Tijar, who was accom- 
panied by the hereditary Deshmookhs of the 
districts, wherever they remained, and an 
experienced Bramin named Dadoo Nursoo Kallay. 
Their first operations were against some Ramoosees 
in Kuttao Bes, and a body of ban(fitti that 
infested the Mahadeo hills. | The army next 
marched towards Waee, reduced several forts, 
and even descended into the Concan ; * but 
Mullik-ool Tijar appears on this occasion to have 
crossed the Ghauts without penetrating into 


• Pwidhta. 

t Mahratta MSS., and a firman in possession of one of the Waee 
Deshmookhs. 

X Mahratta MSS. 
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the fastnesses of tfce motmtaiBs on dtlier side. 
On his return to Beder, Dadoo Nuway, and a 
Turkish eunuch of the court, were left to arrange 
the country and recal the inhabitants.* As 
the former boundaries of villages were forgotten, 
Dadoo Nursay, in fixing new limits, extended^ 
them very much, and threw two or three 
villages into one. Lands wore given to all who 
would cultivate them : for the first year no rent 
was required ; and for the second a tohra\ full 
of grain for each beeffa^ was all that was 
demanded. Eut the result of this expedition was 
a mere temporary relief from the heavy contribu- 
tions which the banditti of the Ghaut- Mahta were 
in the habit of exacting ; and it soon appeared 
that there could be no effectual security afforded 
to the villages until the wiiolo of the* hill forts 
should lie reduced. § 

A second expedition was sent in 1436, under 
A D 1436 Dilawur Khan ; bat little having 
been effected by him, a third was 
prepared under the command of Mullik-ool-Tijar, 
in the reign of Sultan Alla-ud-dcen (II.) Bahminee, 
and during the administration of Meamun OoUa 
Deccanee, who formed a plan of reducing not only 
the hill forts in the Syhadree range, but likewise 
the unsubdued part of the Concan to the south- 
ward of Dabul. 

Mullik-ool-Tijar, having undertaken the con- 
duct of the war, marched at the head of a choice 
body of troops, the flower of the Deccan army. 


♦ Prom Kallay’s surname, which sounds like Kala (black), these two are 
said to have been called the black and white eunuchs—Kala Khojeh and 
Gora Khojeh. European Turks early found their way to the Mahomedan 
court in the Deccan. 

t A tobra is a leather bog used to feed horses, by putting in the gram, 
and tying it on the mouth by a thong which passes over the horse’s head 
like a head-stall, and is fastened by putting it through a running noose on 
one side of the tobra. It is a part of the accoutrements of every Mahratta 
horseman. 

1 A Beega, according to the present measurement, approaches to within 
l-15th of an acre ; under some of tne Mahomedan states it was much smaller. 

§ Mahratta M8S. 
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This officer began on a systematic plan of conquer- 
ing and regulating the country to be subdued. He 
established his head-quarters at Chakun, * and 
raised a fort near the eity of Joonere. Thence he 
sent out detachments, at different times, into the 
Concan, and reduced several rajas to subjection. 
At length he moved in person to that part of the 
country, and laid seige to a fort, the raja of which 
was obliged to deliver himself up with all his 
family. 

This raja’s surname was Sirkay ; and he was, 
without doubt, a descendant of that polygar who 
obtained possession of the range of country about 
the source of the Kistna, after the Raja of Panalla 
was conquered in the beginning of the thirteenth 
century, by the Raja Singin. 

Mullik-ool-Tijar insisted on the raja’s re- 
nouncing his own faith, and embracing the tenents 
of the Koran. The enraged but subtle Raja, with the 
true policy of a Mahratta when he intends deadly 
vengeance, humbly represented that there existed 
botwe(;n him and the Raja of Singur,t a fort in the 
i(irrit()ry of Kondan,;}; a family competition and 
rivalry, and that they were near relations ; that 
should he embrace the Mahomedan faith, and the 
Raja of Kondan r(*raain in power without the loss 
of his caste, he should become obnoxious to his 
subjects, and that his rival would excite rebellion 
and triumph over him. He, therefore, proposed 


* Chakun ia a ainall fort 18 miles north from Poona. It is nearly square 
with towers at the angles and centres of the faces ; it has a good ditch 
about 30 feet wide nnd 15 deep, but wet on the north side only ; the walls 
are high, the parapet and rampart narrow, and the towers confined. There 
is but one entrance into the body of the place through five or six gateways ; 
and there is a mud outwork which also has a ditch. I mention it particularly 
on account of Its reputed antiquity; for although it probably is the fort 
built by Mullik-ool-Tijar, according to concurring Hindoo legends it was 
constructed by an Abyssinian polygar, A. D. 1295. As to how he got there, 
they do not pretend to account, 
t Mahratta MS8. 

i Probably the fort of Singurh, eight miles south of Poona. It was called 
Kondaneh by the Mahomedans, but afterwards by Sivajee changed to 
Sinrarh. In Scott a Translation it is written Kelneh. Kelneh is the modern 
Visbal^furh, nnd certainly lies in a situation much more resembling the 
escnption of the country, as given by Perishta, than Singurh. 
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A. D. 1469. 


that Kondan shoiild first be takeu and bestowed on 
himself, or one of his relations, when he promised 
not only to embrace the faith of Islam, but to 
remit an annual tribute to the Sultan, and assist 
in controlling all those rajas that might hereafter 
fail in' their allegiance. 

This proposal was blindly acceded to. The 
troops marched, Tj;cre drawn into an ambuscade, 
treacherously beset in the night, and nearly 7,000 
Mahomedans, together with their 
general, when buried in sleep, 
were inhumanly massacred by the- Mahrattas. The 
remainder of the Sultan’s army retreated ; the 
Sirkay family regained possession of their country, 
and for a period of nearly IG years no further 
attempt was made to follow up the plan of 
Meamun Oolla Deccanee. 

It is not known at what period Troa came into 
the possession of the rajas of 
Beejanugur ; but it was taken from 
them A. D. 11G9, when Khajeh Jehan Gawan, in 
the reign of Mohummud Shah, undertook an 
expedition which terminated in the capture of 
Goa, and the complete subjugation of the whole 
01 that strong country which is included in the 
south-west corner of Maharashtra. 

The tract so reduced remained but a very 
short time under the sovereigns of the Bahminee 
dynasty. The structure tliat had been founded 
and reared by Alla-ud-dccn continued to be built 
up by his successors ; but the pile soon became too 
lofty to sustain its own weight without a broader 
basis ; and the great addition of territory to the 
eastward, which was acquired by the victories of 
Mohummud Shah over the Baja of Orissa, brought 
on a crisis which could only terminate in reform or 
revolution. 

The date of the extinction of the dynasty is 
• 1626 ; but long before that period, 
there were in fact five separate 


A. D. 1526. 
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states under Mahomedan kings in the Deccan. : — 
1, Edil Shahee, or Beejapoor ; 2 , Kootub Shahee, 
Golcondah, or Hyderabad ; 3, Ummad Shahee, or 
Berar ; 4, Nizam Shahee, or Ahmednugur ; and 6, 
Bureed Shahee, or Ahmedabad Beder. Of these 
five independent states, which sprang from the 
dismemberment of the first Mahomedan kingdom, 
only three existed at the period when the Mahratta 
people began to emerge from subjugation, and to 
be conspicuous as actors in the affairs of India. 

The history of these Mohomedan kingdoms, 
as far as regards the detail of events, is already 
accessible to the public* up to the commencement 
of the seventeenth century; but the immediate 
cause of the downfal of the Eahminee dynasty, 
an<l a brief notice of the origin and progress of the 
states alluded to, are connected with our subject, 
and must be introduced as conducive to perspi- 
cuity. 

At the period of the first Sultan’s death in 
1367, the dominion of the Mahomedans in the 
Deccan extended over almost the whole of Maha- 
rashtra : a small portion of Telingana, together 
with llaichore and Moodgul in the Carnatic, were 
also in their possession. When Mohummud Shah 
Bahminee succeeded to the throne, one of his first 
arrangements was to divide his country into four 
parts, which he termed Turufs ; and to each he 
appointed a governor, who was styled Turufdar. 

In the course of 130 years, the territory had 
been greatly increased by conquests from the 
neighbouring rajas of Beejanugur, Telingana, the 
Ooncan polygars, the Baja of Orissa, and others, — 
the governments of all, except Beejanngur, having 
been almost entirely subverted ; but the original 
four divisions, subject to the defects attendant on 
old establishments never revised, had been so 
greatly enlarged, that the governors became too 


* •Socilt'fl TranitetMB of WmsukiA. 
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powerful to be either controlled or superintended. 
Under such circumstances, the applicS.tion of a 
remedy is very difficult. About the year 1478, an 
A jj attempt was made by Khajeh 

Jehan Gnwan, the able minister of 
Mohuinmud Shah, to divide the authority, and to 
preserve a due insight into the affairs of each 
province. His plan will be best understood by 
showing the original divisions of the kingdom, and 
the new sub-divisions which he projected. The 
names of the governors appointed to each are 
added ; and this abstract is recommended to the 
particular attention of the reader. 

Old Divittions. * New Divisions. 

let. Kulburga — of which, as of all the rest, two gfovernmenfs wore 
formed ; — 

let. Beejaj oor — with many districts as far as the 
Beema, and including BaicUore 
and Moodgul To this Kbaieb 
Jeban Gawan was himself ap- 
pointed. 

2ud. Ahsunahad — which included Kulburga and 
Sugger, Nnldroog and Shela* 
poor, and was placed in (jharge 
of the AbyHsinian tMinncb, 
Dustoor Deenar. 

2nd Douhifahad. — 3rd. Poulutabad— of which Eusoof Adil Khan 

Sawee was ai>pointcd governor. 

4th Joonere — with the Concan, and the districts 
as far south as Goa and Bel- 
gaom, wore conferred on Fukhir- 
ool-Moolk. 

3rcl. Telingnna. — 5th Rajamundree — Mausulipatam. P i 1 k on dab, 

Oureah, and other places were 
held in the name of Nizim-ool- 
Moolk Byheree 

Gth Warnngole — was given in charge to Azim 
Khan. 

4tli Bernr . — 7th. Gawel— was placed under Futih Oolla Ummad- 

ool-Moolk 

8th Mahoor — Under the Abyssinian Khodawund 
Khan. 

In order to preserve an insight into the affairs 
of these governments, the revenues of several 
places, in each of the eight divisions, were reserved 
for the Sultan’s private expenses, and particular 
collectors appointed to manage them. 

Had these measures been steadily superintend- 
ed for any length of time, a due ascQndancy in 
the head of the state might long have been pre- 
served ; but iChajeh Jehan’s influence could not 

Vol. I. 7 . 
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withstand the malice of his enemies, by Whom a 
conspiracy was formed as^ainst his life : he was 
falsely accused by them, and rashly and wrongfully 
put to death, by order of Mohummud Shah. 

The evils against which his measures were 
calculated to provide, were hastened by this event. 
The chiefs, wlio had been the enemies of Khajeh 
Jehan, only remained with the Sultan, in hopes 
of enlarging their own power by the ruin of those 
who were the friends of the late minister. 
Nizam-ooI-Moolk Byheree was the person supposed 
to have laid the plan for the destruction of Khajeh 
Jehan. The origin and the career of Nizam-ool- 
Moolk are remarkable : he was the son of a 
Bramin Koolkurnee of the town of Pathree,* 
and accompanied his father to the Carnatic during 
the prevalence of a famine at their native place. 
When residing in that country, the Bramin boy 
was taken prisoner by the Mahomedan troops, 
in one of the expeditions of Ahmed Shah Wullee 
Bahrainee, and brought as a slave to that Sultan, 
by whom he was made a "Mnssulman, and named 
Mullik Hoossein. In the reign of Mohummud 
Shah, Ivo was raised to the rank of Huzaree, or 
commander of 1,000 horse, and by degrees attained 
high situations, till at length, by the recommenda- 
tion of Khajeh dehan, he was, with the title of 
Nizam-ool-Moolk, appointed to the government of 
Telingana, a portion of which was assigned to him 
in jagheer. Nizam-ool-Moolk got his son Mullik 
Ahmed appointed his deputy in the provinces ; 
whilst he himself remained with the Sultan, plotting 
the foul deed by which he cut off the benefactor 
that had raised him, and deprived the country 
which he served, of a man deservedly respected. 
But althoirgh his ambition was thus temporarily 
gratified, a worse fate was reserved for himself ; 


* Hituatflti in the die rift t of the name name, north of the Godarery . 
Ferishta, Mahratta MSS^and Hnaeeqnt-t-HindooAtaii, a modern oomnendinm 
by Lniimnii Narrain, of Hyderabad < 
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be was, in the end, treacherously murdered by a 
wretch whom he bad rescued from misery, and 
elevated to power. 

After the death of Khajoh Jetan, the principal 
governors paid no respect to the authority of 
Mohummud Shah ; and although some of them 
preserved a show of ohcdience, they gradually 
assumed independence. 

Hence arose those kingdoms In the Deccan, 
the subjugation of which for a very long period 
employed the descendants of Tlmour, and during 
the struggle, the Mahomedans, Avhilst exhausting 
themselves, were gradually exciting that turbulent 
predatory spirit, which, though for ages smothered, 
was inherent in the Hindoo natives of Maharash- 
tra ; — in this manner, the cont<;ntion of their 
conquerors stirred those latent embers, till, like the 
parched grass, kindled amid the forests of the 
Syhadree mountains, they l)urst forth in spreading 
flame, and men afar off wondered at the conflagra- 
tion. 
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CHAPTER II. 


Mte independent States arise from the dismem- 
bered monarchy, which afterwards foi'm the three 
kmgdoms of Ahmednugur, Beejapoor, a/nd 
Oolcondah. — Theterm Deccan as now used. — Review 
of events during the sixteenth century. — Forts 
garrisoned by Mahrattas. — Portuguese appear on 
the Malabar coast — on the shores of Maharashtra 
— they take Goa. — The king of Ahmednugur 
appoints a Braniin his Peishwa, or prime minister. 
— The king of Beejapoor likewise shows a preference 
for the natives of Maharashtra.— Cavalry. — Sillidars 
and Bargeers. — Portuguese ravage the coast, and 
levy contributions. — Battle of Tetikotta. — Beejanu- 
gur state subverted . — The kings of Beejapoor and 
Ahmednugur attack the Portugtiese without success. 
— -Maharashtra, A. D. 1378, possessed, with some 
exceptions, by Beejapoor and Ahmednugur. — Extent 
of the kingdoms of Beejapoor, Ahmednugur, and 
Golconda h. — I nt e rnal adminislvation. — The 
Mahrattas under these states frequently opposed to 
each other. — The principal Mahratta families under 
Beejapoor and Ahmednugur — some account of each 
family— particularly that of Bhonslay. — The 
Moghul invasians, for the purpose of subjugating 
the Deccan states, had, great infiue^ice on the rise of 
the Mahrattas. — Stale of the Deccan when the 
Emperor Akber projected its conquest — at his 
death, A. D. 1605, in possession of CL^S/rt of the 
territory of Nizam Shah. — MulliM^mber — his 
regency. — jOookhjee Jadow Ra,o. — Death of Mullik 
Umber, and of Ibrahim Adil Shah. — Shahjee 
Bhonslay. — Mahrattas fast rising into consequence. 
—Accession of Mohummtid Adil Shah.—Futih 
Khan succeeds his father. — Mullik Umber is 
confined by Mortiza Nizam Shah, — Murder of 
Lookhjee Jadow Rao, — Death of the Fhnperor 
Jehangeer, and accession of his son, ' Shah Jehan. 
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— Khan Jehan Lodi, Im rebellion a/nd death . — 
Shahjee Bhonslay enters the Moghul service . — 
Alliance hehoixt Mortiza Nizam Shah and the king 
of Beejapoor. — Army of Bhejapoor defeated, by 
the Moghuls. — Futih Khan murders Mortiza Nizam 
Shah — negotiates with the emperor — obtains some 
districts previously promised to Shahjee. — Shahjee 
in disgust joins the army of Beejapoor. — Futih 
Khcm treacherously breaks xoith the Moghuls . — 
Siege and surrender 0 / Doululabad. — Moghuls 
repulsed before Purinda, and compelled to retreat 
to Burhanpoor. — Shahjee's regency. — Shah Jehan' s 
policy . — JFar with Beejapoor— 'peace concluded — 
terms. — Shahjee maintains a desultory warfare — is 
at last compelled to yield, and enter the service of 
Beejapoor. — End of the Bylteree dynasty. 


By the distribution of the governments under 
A n 117S administration of Khaieh 

Johan Gawan, Eusoof Adil Khan 
Sawee was, as we have mentioned in the foregoing 
chapter, appointed to Doulutabad ; but upon the 
death of that minister, who had been his patron 
and intimate friend, Adil Khan was removed to 
the government of Beejapoor, whore several 
circumstances combined to strengthen his power ; 
till, in the year 1489, he assumed the ensigns of 
A D ufio royalty. Such was the origin of 

the kings of Beejapoor, well 
known by their Deccan appellation of the Edil 
Shalicc dynasty.* 

Tlie prince of Ahmednugur, the foxmder 
of the Nizam Shahee or Byhereet dynasty, was 
Mullik xVhmed, the son of that Nizam-ool-Moolk 


* The Moghuls nerer aoknowledged their title to Bhah (that iu, king) ; 
and therefore, in all Moghul writings, the sovereigns of Beejapoor are only 
mentioned by the name of Adil Khan. 

t One of the situations by whichlNizam*ool-Moolk ascended to power, 
was that of having charge of the royal falconry ; the Byheree being a species 
of hawk much mfed in the Deccan., he obtained the name of Byheree from 
that ciroumstance. 
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Byheree stigmatized as the principal instigator in 
the murder of Khajeh Jehan Gawan. 

Nizum-ool-Moolk having succeeded to the 
of the deceased minister, and baring, by the 
will of Mohummud Shah, become prime minister 
to his son, Sultan Mahmood, obtained Sheer and 
other districts, in addition to his former extensive 
jaghcer ; and Mullik Ahmed, who had been his 
father’s deputy in the lately -acquired territory of 
Rajamundree and Oureah, being recalled thence, 
was sent to the northward, and appears to have 
held a general charge of the territory, comprehend- 
ed in the districts of Soulutahad and Joonere by 
the arrangements of 1478, 

When his father, Nizam-ool-Moolk, was 
murdered, Mullik Ahmed rebelled; and, having 
assumed independence, defied all the efforts of 
Mahmood Shah Bahminee to reduce him. 

Kootub-ool-Moolk, Turufdar of Telingana, to 
A D 1512 which government he was appoint- 
ed in the year 1495, styled him- 
self Sultan, and mounted the throne of Golcondah 
in 1512, under the title of Kootul) Shah. 

The founder of the Serar state was Futih 
Oolla Gmmad-ool-Moolk, governor of that province. 
The Gmmad Shahcc dynasty lasted till 1574, when 
Berar was conquered and annexed to the territory 
of Ahmednugur, by Mortiza Nizam Shah the first. 

The Bureed Shahee dynasty lasted a still 
shorter period than the TJmmad Shahcc. The 
sovereignty was founded by Umeer Bureed, whose 
influence Avas obtained by his control over the 
king’s person ; the territory he possessed never 
extended beyond Beder, Kulburga, and a few of 
the adjoining districts, the greater part was 
afterwards annexed to Bcejapoor. 
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The three states, therefore, more immediately 
connected with our subject, are those of Beejapoor, 
Ahmednugur, and Golcondah.* 


^ A Hat of the prinees of each dynasty, with the dates of their reign up to 
^be cad the sixteenth ceatarf, ie as follows — 


Beeja-poor Kdil 
Sbabee. 


lut. Sultan Euaoof Adil 
Sbab, assumed inde- 
pendence in 1489 
Died in 1510. 


2nd. Sulian Ismael 
Adil Sbah succeeded 
his father, and died in 
1554. 


lird. Sultan Mulloo 
Adil Shah succeeded 
bis father, and was 
deposed in 15.55. 


4tli. Sultan Ibrahim 
Adil Shah succeeded 
his brother, and died 
in 1557. 


5th. Sultan Ali Adil 
Shah succeeded his 
father, and was mur- 
dered in 1580. 


6th. Sultan Ibrahim 
Adil Shah succeeded 
his father. 


Amednugur Nizam Shahee.j 
or Byhereo Dj^na^ty. 


Ist Mu^lik \hmod. under 
the title ot A lime I 
NizaJ’it ol Moolk Bvheree 
assumed indej'endonce, 
about 1487, and <lier»in 
1508. 


2nd Sultan Bor I li n ni- 
zam Shah succeeded his ; 
father, and died in 1553. , 


3rd. Sultan H o o s a e i n 
Nizam Shah suceeeded 
his father, and died in 
1565. 


4th. Sultan Mortiza Nizam 
I Shah succeeded his 
father, and was put to 
death in 1587 by his son 
and successor. 


5th. Sultan Meeran Hoos- 
sein Nizam Shah, who 
was, after a reign of two 
months, put to death, 
I 1587. 


6th. Sultan Ismael Nizam 
Shah, the cousin of 
Meeran Hooasein, was 
reised to the throne, but 
deposed by hia father. 


O(»lcondah or Kootub 
ohahee 


lat. Sultan Kootub-ool- 
Moolkasau m*e d 
independenenoe i n 
1512 ; and was assas- 
sinated in 1551. 


2nd Sultan Jumsbaed aur*- 
oeeded his father, and 
after a short reign of 
seven months wao sm;- 
ceeded by his brother. 


3rd. Sultan Ibrahim 
Kootub Sbab, who 
dietl in the year 1581 


4th. Sultan Mohum- 
mud Koolee Kootub 
Shah succeeded his 
father, and was suc- 
ceeded by his brother. 


5th. Sultan Abdooilah 
Kootub Shah. 


7th. Sultan Boorahan 
Nizam Shah (II.), who 
died in 1594. 
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But "before proceeding further, it is fit to 
apprize the reader that the terra Deccan, as at 
present used by all classes, is different from the 
ancient Hindoo signification, which, we have seen, 
included the whole tract of the five grand divisions 
of the Indian peninsula. Europeans have adopted 
the Mahomedan definition ; and the modem Deccan 
comprises most of Telingana, part of Gondwaneh, 
and that large portion of Maharashtra which is 
above the western range of Ghauts, and which 
extends from the Nerhuddah to the Kistna. 

We shall now take a brief review of events 
during the sixteenth century, and of the state of 
tlie countiy and its inhabitants during that period. 


On the appointment of Mullik Ahmed to his 
government of Doulutabad and 
Joonere, in the year 1485, he found 
the Mahrattas, who garrisoned the hill forts, in a 


A D. 1485 


state of revolt ; and was 


obliged 


to besiege and 


take the whole of the forts about Poona, including 
Kondaneh* and Loghur, and also many in the 
Concan, as far as Dhunda Rajepoor, which was 
about the southern extremity of the Ahmednugur 
territory. 

The pretence set up by the Mahrattas for 
refusing to surrender the forts, was the minority of 
Mahmood Shah ; but they were, perhaps, induced 
to hold out, at the imstigation of some of the 
factions which then agitated the court of Beder. 

Early in the sixteenth century a new power 
appeared, which took some share in the events 
which followed. The Portuguese, under the 
A D 1498 celebrated Vasco de Gama, had 

made their appearance in May 
1498, at the town of Calicut in Kerala, or Malabar. 
In 1507, in an engagement fought at Choule'^y 
Lorenzo, the son of Francisco de Almeyda, agfet 


• Or Singurh, as already noticed, 
t Pe Farm. 
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the fleet of the Soldan of Egypt, the Portuguese 
cannon were first heard on the shores of Maharash- 
tra. Choale then belonged to Ahmednugur, and 
the country of Mullik Nizam-ool-Moolk Byhereo 
seems to have been the only one to which the 
ravages of Portuguese piracy did not extend. 
They maintained a friendly intercourse, for a good 
many years, with the king of Ahmednugur. 

On the 30th December 1508, the Portuguese 
A D 1508 entered the river of Dabul, 

and the viceroy, Francisco de 
Almeyda, who commanded in person, having 
landed his men, took, plundered, and burnt the 
town. But the first territory of which the 
Portuguese obtained possession in Maharashtra, was 
the important island on which stands the city of 
Goa, and which belonged to the territory of 
Beejapoor. 

The attack on Goa was suggested to Al])honzo 
de Albuqerque by the Hindoo pirate, Timmojoe, a 
native of Toolava.* Goa was surprised, and 
surrendered on the 27th February 1610,t but was 
retaken, a few months afterwards, by Eusoof Adil 
Shah in person. J It was, however, again attacked 

A D 1510 season, and finally 

conquered by Albuqerque on the 
26th November 1510,t since which time it has 
remained in possession of the Portuguese. 

About the year 1629, it is particularly deserving 
A n iROQ notice, that Boorahan Nizam 

• 1529. Shah bestowed theofliceof Peishwa, 

or prime minister, on a Bramin, whose name, 
according to Ferishta, was Kawerseen ; and from 
that period the Hindoos acquired great influence 
in the Nizam Shahee government. Ibrahim Adil 
Shah, upon his accession to the throne of Beejapoor, 


* Contoionlj termed by Europeans, Canara 
t De Feria. 
t Ferishta . * 
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in 1665, likewise showed a great preference for the 
natives of Maharashtra, both as men of business 
and as soldiers. He discontinued keeping the 
accounts in Persian, for which he substituted 
Mahratta, though deeds of importance were 
written in both languages.* This regulation, of 
course, tended to increase the power and con- 
sequence of Mahratta Bramins. Ibrahim AdU 
Shah likewise disbanded most of the foreign troops, 
and displaced many of the foreign nobility. He 
entertained 30,000 Deccan cavalry, and introduced 
the practice of enlisting Bargeers,‘\ men who are 
supplied with a horse by the state or by individuals, 
instead of Sillidars, who provide a horse at their 
own expense, t 

In 1532 the Portuguese made a descent upon 
n iiLTO coast, burnt the whole of the 

towms from Chicklee-Tarapoor to 
Bassein, destroyed some fortifications newly erected 
there, and levied contributions from Tannah and 
Bombay. Two years afterwards they took Damaun, 
and obliged Sultan Buhadur, of Guzerat, then hard 
pressed by the Emperor Humaioon, to cede 
Bassein in perpetuity ; to grant permission to build 
a fort at Diu, and to invest them with the right of 
levying duties on the trade with the lied Sea, for 
which they promised to assist him against the 
Moghuls. § 


Their operations in Guzerat, and in other 
A D 1648 quarters, occupied the attention of 
the Portuguese for some years ; 
but, in 1648, they committed great havoc on the 
coast of the Beejapoor dominions, having destroy- 
ed, with fire and sword, the whole of the towns 
from the neighbourhood of Goa to Bancoote.§ They 


• Old deeds, 
t Fdriahta. 

X A Sillidar is muoh more respectable than a Bargeer ; he is considered 
in the Mahratta country a sort of gentleman cavalier, . 
d De Faria. 
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were invited to become parties in a plan for depos- 
ing Ibrahim Adil Shah, and placing upon the 
throne his brother Abdoollah, who was then resid- 
ing at Goa under their protection ; but the attempt 
was abandoned.* 


The decisive battle at Telikotta,t or, as it is 
termed in Mahratta manuscripts, Rakshitfa 
Gundee, which subverted the Beojanugur state, 

A D 1564 fought by the confederate 

Mahomedan powers of the Deccan 
against the Hindoo army of the Carnatic in the 
year 1564. Jealousy among the allied Sultans 
prevented the kingdom of Canara from being 
totally annihilated. The brother of Ham Baja Avas 
allowed to retain a considerable sovereignty ; but 
the government never recovered itself, and the 
Deshmookhs, or zumeendars, took advantage of its 
weakness to establish their own independence. J 

In 1571 there was a combined attack made 


A D 1571 upon the Portugu(!S(' by the 

' ■ ‘ Beejapoor and Ahmednugur kings. 

Ali Adil Shah besieged Goa, and sustained a very 
mortifying repulse ;§ but the defence of Choule, 
which was besieged by Mortiza Nizam Shah, and 
was defended by Luis Ferara de Andrada, reflected 
particular credit on the Portuguese;, and, as is 
generally the case where a native; army is defeated, 
the Mahomedans attributed their want of success 


to treachery.il 


Eerishta says, the officers of Nizam Shah were 
corrupted, principally by presents of wine. Both 
monarchs desisted from their attacks in August of 
the same year, when Ali Adil Shah’s arms were 
turned against some of the rajas in the Carnatic, 
and in reducing them, he was more successful. 


* Feriehta. , 

t I follow the n-nal desigrnation of that battle ; but it was jiroLablj fonffb 
at some village oppo.-^ite to Telikotta, accross the Kistna, and oonsequently 
16 miles south of th*- tnoderu Telikotta. 

X Ferishta.— W .iks § De Faria, Csosar Frederick. 

II De Faria, 
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In 1573 Maharashtra was subject to the kings 
of Beejapoor and Ahmednugur, mth 
A. D. 1572. exceptions of a part of Candeish, 

which was held as an independent principality by 
the Sultan of Burhanpoor ; the northern Concan, 
belonging to Guzerat ; and the possessions of the 
Portuguese. The power of Beejanugur had been 
for ever humbled ; and Berar and Beder were 
annexed to the dominions of their more powerful 
neighbours. 

The three great Mahomedan states which 
divided the Deccan at this period, may be here 
briefly and generally defined. 

Beejapoor extended from the Neera to the 
Toongbuddra. The district of Adonee, and pro- 
bably* * Nundheal, south of that river, were in its 
possession. The coast from Bancoote to Cape 
Ramas, with the exception already adverted to, 
formed its western side ; and on the east, the 
boundaries of its districts, Raichore, Eedgeer, 
Mulkair and Beder, divided it from the kingdom 
of Gnlcondah ; Akulkote, Nuldroog, and Kallian 
became frontier provinces, and, like Sholapoor, 
situated between Ahmednugur and Beejapoor, 
were sometimes overrun by the troops of the one, 
and sometimes of the other. 

Ahmednugur extended over the greater part 
of Berar, and the whole of what was afterwards 
comprehended in the soobch of Aurungabad. 
Galna, and some other districts in Candeish, and 
the district of Kaliannee, in the Concan, or from 
Bancoote to Bassein, were likewise subject to this 
state. 

The kingdom of Golcondah extended from the 
territory of Beejapoor and Ahmednugur east as far 

• I probably^ for the same reason that Colonel Wilks does, namely, 

that although inolndod as one of ^e Moghul divisions of the soobeh of 

Hoejapoi ^ there is no positive evidenoe of its having! been either t aV***^ or 
ceded to Beejapoor. Adonee was taken in 1567. 
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as the opposite coast ; but a part of the territory 
about ]R«.jamundree, which had been originally 
conquered from the Baja of Orissa, continued to 
be governed by one of that raja’s descendants, 
by whom tribute having been withheld, Ibrahim 
Kootub Shah was employed in establishing due 
authority in that quarter, and in settling his 
lately-acquired districts in the Carnatic, whilst 
the Sultans of Ahmednugur and Beejapoor were 
acting against the Portuguese, or extending their 
respective possessions in Berar and the Carnatic. 

Under these governments the country was 
divided into Sirkars, though not, perhaps, so 
regularly as by the subsequent arrangements of 
the Moghuls. The next division to a Sirkar, was 
known by the various and synonymous names of 
pergunna, kuryat, surmnid, mahal, and lalooka, 
and also by the Hindoo appellations praimt and 
desk. Khora, Moora, and Mawul have been 
already described as lands comprehended in the 
Concan-Ghaut-Mahta, and such parts, from having 
been generally intrusted to Hindoo management, 
continued to be known by their ancient appella- 
tions. 

The revenues under all the Mahomedan 
states seem generally to have been farmed out in 
small portions ; in some parts of the country by 
single villages. Where they were not farmed, 
the management appears to have been generally 
intrusted to Hindoo agency.* To collect the 
revenues so farmed, there were aumils, or agents 
on the part of government, who regulated the 
police, and settled civil suits ; these last, in disputes 
relating to hereditary office or landed property. 


* This is stated on the anthority of many papers in possession of 
Deshpandyas, local inquiry amongrst intelligent natives, and numerous 
oiroumstanoes throughout the country, as well as written documents in 
support of wl^t the Deshpandyas addnoe# 
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were decided by Punchayet.'^ In matters which 
regarded mere money transactions, it is probable 
that the aumils frequently gave decisions them- 
selves. Under the Beejapoor state there was an 
aumUdar who superintended the affairs of a 
considerable division, and to whom all other 
aumildars were subordinate. This officer was 
teamed mokassadar ;t and it is conjectured that 
he iiad some percentage upon the revenues, but 
the amount is unknown. There are instances of 
Mokassadars having held their situations for 
upwards of 20 years, and been succeeded by their 
sonsjj but this was entirely optional with the 
Sultan. Some were removed in one year, and the 
Mokassadar was not always a Mahomedan. There 
was frequently, but not always, an authority 
superior to the Mokassadar, called a Soobeh : ho 
did not reside constantly in the districts, and took 
no share in the revenue management, although 
deeds, and formal writings of importance were 
made out in his name. 

The condition of the Mahrattas, in the early 
part of those dynasties continued much the same 
as it had been under the Bahmince kings. The hill 
forts seem generally to have been garrisoned by 
Mahrattas ;§ they were sometimes in the immediate 
pay of government, and sometimes in charge of the 


Under the Beejapoor state, in cases of hereditary’ property where the 
g-ovornment was a party, there were about fifteen persons assembled on the 
Punohayet. By some old writing’s I have seen, two-thirds of these appear to 
have been Mahomedans and one-third Hindoos. With regard to the Ahmed- 
nugur state, 1 have not had the same opportunities of gaining information ; 
but, that claims to hereditary property were settled by Punohayet, the old 
papers in every district will prove. 

t The origin of this name, as here used, is probably to be found in the 
Arabic word nwqaita^ signifying the place of collecting the cus corns or 
revenue. The subsequent application of the word Mokasaa by the Mahrattas, 
though perhaps taken from this source, is, like several of their revenue terms, 
more arbitrary than derivativ e 

t There is one instance where the situation remained in the same family 
for three generations. Mokrib Khan, Mokassadar of Kuttao, Kurar, &c , 
was succeeded by his son and grandson. — (Old written documents preserved 
by the Deshpandya’s family, who managed his affairs.) 

§ This may be gleaned from vsrious parts of Ferishta ; and, by old papers 
in the posseesiou of some of tbo Deshmookhs, it appears they were frequently 
intrusted with the care of the king*s forte, 
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jagheerdars and district Deshmookhs ; a few places 
of great strength were always served by the king, 
by whom the Killidars, or governors, wore appoint- 
ed ; but to this we shall again more particularly 
revert. A certain rank depending on the number 
of a body of horse under an individual’s command, 
and which rank is termed by Mahomedans munsub, 
was frequently conferred on Mahratta chiefs,* and 
military jagheers, or lands given for the purpose of 
maintaining a body of troops, were granted for 
their support. The quota of t: oops, so furnished 
was very small in proporlion to the size of the 
jagheer. Pbiiltun Dost, for which, in the time of 
the Mahratta Feishwas, 350 horse were required, 
only furnished 60 to the Beej.-ipoor government, at 
a very late period of that dynasty ; but the Mah- 
ratta chiefs could procure horse at a short notice, 
and they were entertained or discharged at 
pleasure : a great convenience to a wasteful court 
and an improvident government. Titles were 
tenf erred upon many of the Mahrattas, but under 
hoe Deccan dynasties such titles Avero generally 
ancient Hindoo appellations. Raja, Naik, and 
Rao were the most common, and though bestowed 
by their Mahomedan conquerors, the distinction 
was always exceedingly gratifying to the Mahrattas, 
especially as they invariably obtained with the 
title the means of supporting their new rank. 

The Mahrattas are occasionally mentioned in 
Ferishta’s history of the Edil Shahee kings, under 
the name Bergee, by which they are scarcely 
known to Europeans. Bergee, or Burgay, was 
more frequently applied by the Mahomedans to 
the Naiks of the Carnatic ; many natives of which, 
who cannot speak their own language, call them- 

t The munsube of the Deccan states, exactly corresponded with the 
number of horse from which they took their rank. In the Moghul service, 
munsubdars of 10,000 might only hold command of half that number of horse. 
The munsubs of Mahomedans rarely, if ever, exceeded 10,000, even under the 
Moffhul government, but Mahrattas in the service of the emp^r had much 
higher munsubs ; in one intonce, a Mahratta chief, as wQl bo hereafter 
observed, had a munsub of 24, (XK) conferred on him. 
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selves Mahrattas ; but all the troops of the 
Mabratta wunsubdars were called Bergee; and in 
many parts of India they areir still known by that 
name : it was used like the term JSaruh Bhaee* of 
Later date, as a contemptuous appellation, and 
perhaps originated with the foreign cavalry, when 
disbanded, to make room for Deccanees in the army 
of Beejapoor. They were always found particularly 
serviceable in stopping roads and intercepting 
supplies, in hanging on the rear of a flying enemy, 
and in plundering and devastating a country. 

In the year 1678 Ferishta mentions that 
excesses were committed by some of 
A. D. 1578 Bergee chiefs in their jagheers 

in the Carnatic ; and a considerable force was 
detached, for the purpose of suppressing them ; but, 
after a year of constant skirmishing, the officer 
sent against them stated the impossibility of 
makiTi g any impression on the Bergee horse ; and 
the Sultan, Ali Adil Shah, with that teachery for 
which the Deccan has always been notorious, 
formed a scheme for drawing them into his power, 
and putting their chiefs to death. His instrument 
for this detestable purpose was a Bramin, named 
Vasoojee Punt, who succeeded in betraying most 
of them. 

The Bergees, however, afterwards attended the 
standard of the Sultan’s successor ; and in the 
reign of Ibrahim Adil Shah we find them actively 
engaged in their usual mode of warfare against the 
army of Nizam Shah. 

The Mahrattas were naturally much more 
numerous in the armies of Beejapoor and Ahmed- 
nugur, as these kingdoms extended over almost the 
whole of Maharashtra, but some of them served in 


* Where anjthlni^ is dlaorsranixed, in the hands of many, or in a state of 
confnsion, the Mahrattas use this phrase. Europeans, in desisfnatingr any one 
body horse by this appellstion, misunderstand both its point and its 
tlieaaing. the Bramins invanably apply it to Mabratta affairs, of which they 
have not the sole management. * 
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the army of Goleondab, Neither national sentiment, 
nor unity of language and religion, prevented their 
fighting against e^-ch other. Not only did Mahratta 
subjects of th^se governments stand in array 
opposed to each other, but the most active enmity 
was frequently evinced between members of the 
same family. They fought with rancour wherever 
individual dispute or hereditary feuds existed, and 
that spirit of rivalry in families, which was foment- 
ed by the kings of the Bahminee dynasty,* was one 
meacns of keeping the Mahrai-tas poised against 
each other in the dynasties which succeeded them. 

Some of the principal Mahratta chiefs, imder 
the Beejapoor state, were — 1st., Chuuder Rao 
Moray ; 2nd., Rao Naik Nimbalkur, called also 
Phultun Rao; 3rd., Joojhar Rao Gliatgay ; 4th., Rao 
Manay ; 5th., Ghorepuray ; Cth., Duflay ; 7th., 
Sawunt Buhadur, Deshmookh of Waree, &c. 

I'hose under Ahmednugur were — 1st., Rao 
Jadow ; 2nd., Raja Bhonslay ; and many others of 
less note. 

In regard to the chiefs under Beejapoor, a 
person named Moray, originally a naik in the 
Carnatic, was appointed in the reign of Eusoof 
Adil Shah to the command of a body of 12,000 
Hindoo infantry, sent for the purpose of reducing 
that strong tract which is situated between the 
Neera and the Warna rivers. In this enterprize 
Moray was successful ; he dispossessed the 
descendants of the Raja Sirkay, and completely 
suppressed tlie depredations of their abettors ; the 
principal of whom were families named Goozur, 
Mamoolkur, Mohitey, and Mahareek. Moray, for 
this service, was dignified with the title of Chunder 
Rao ; and his son Yeswunt Rao, having 
distinguished himself in a battle fought near 
Purinda with the troop of Boorahan Nizam Shah, 
in which he captured a gre en flag, was confirmd i n 

* Papers respe<fbmg hereditary disputes in Mahratta families, Ghatgay’s 
Bukar, &c. 
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Bucc^sSion to bis father as raja of Jowlee, and bad 
permission to use the standard he had won. Their 
posterity ruled in the same tract of country for 
seven generations ; and by their mild and useful 
administration, that inhospitable region became 
extremely populous. All the successors of the first 
Moray assumed the title of Chunder llao. The 
invariable submission manifested by this raja 
probably induced the government to exact little 
more than a nominal tribute from districts 
producing so little, and which had always been in 
disorder under Mahomedan management. 

Another principal chief, under the Beejapoor 
government, was the Naik of Phultun, whose 
title was Rao Naik Nimbalkur, or Phultun 
Rao. The original name of this family is said 
to have been Powar ; the name Nimbalkur is 
derived from the village of Nimbalik, now called 
Nimluk, where his ancestor resided. The origin 
of his Deshmookhee claims, on Phultun Desh, 
is unknown : the family is considered one of 
the most ancient in Maharashtra. Nimbalkur 
was made Surdeshmookh of Phultun, before 
the middle of the seventeenth century, by the 
king of Beejapoor, as appears by original sunnuds 
of that date. The Deshmookh of Phultun is 
sjiid to have become a poly gar, and to have 
v^•ithheld the revenues of the district repeatedly ; 
but the exact periods are not ascertained. 

Wungojee Naik, however, better known by 
the name of Jugpal, who lived in the early 
part of the seventeenth century, was notorious 
for his restless and predatory habits. The sister 
of Jugpal was the grandmother of the famous 
Sivajee. Nimbalkur never exchanged his ancient 
title of naik* for that of raja, 

• Naikwaree, which is now used to denominate a particular officer, a 
sort of hereditary land measurer on the village establishment, was formerly 
a title of respect, like the present j'ee, or as we would say Mr. The 
Mabratta officers in charge of forts under the Beejappor government are 
requently termed Naikwaree in Persian MSS. and deeds. 
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Joojbar Rao, Deshmookh of Midlaoree, 
was chief of a powerful family of Qbat^ays; 
their native country is Kuttao Besh, and* is 
separated from that of the IS'imbalkurs by 
the Mahdeo range of hills. The Ghatgays 
were Deshmookhs and Surdeshmookhs of the 
Pergunna of Maun, and their cheif had a 
munsub under the Bahminee dynasty ; they did 
not obtain the title of Surdeshniookh till the 
year 1626, when it was given to Xagojee 
Ghatgay as an unconditional favour by Ibrahim 
Adil Shah, together with the title of Joojhar 
Rao. The amount of reveuTie payable to a 
Surdeshmookh* is not mentioned in any of the 
deeds of the Edil Shahee kings. The great 
ancestor of the family, Kam Rajo Ghatgay, 
had a small munsub under the Bahminee dynasty. 
From that period till tin' present day 
the Ghatgays have been notorious for their 
Family feuds. They held enam and jagheer 
lands under the Beejapoor state, and served 
that government with a body of liorse. Their 
jagheer was immediately subject to the control 
of the Mokassadar. 

The head of the Manay family was Deshmookh 
of Muswar adjoining the district (;f the Ghatgays. 
The Manays were distinguished Sillidars under 
the Beejapoor government, but ncai ly as notorious 
for their revengeful character as tin' Sirkays. 

The (Ihorepurays were originally named 
Bhonslay, and their ancestor acquired the 
present surname, according to their family 
legend, during the Bahminee dynasty, from 
having been the first to scale a fort in the 
Concan, which was deemed impregnable, by 
fastening a cord round the body of a (/horepur, 
or guana. They were Deshmookhs under the 

* Anrungzebe allowed the old Siirdeehmooks 2 pw?* cent ae appe ith by 
Buunuds of his time. 
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Beejapoor government, and divided into two 
distinct families — the one of Kapsee, near the 
Wama river, the other of Moodhole, near 
the Gntpurba.* The Ghorepurays appear to have 
signalized themselves at a very early period. 
The title of Umeer-ool-Oomrah was conferred on 
one of the members of the Kapsee family by the 
Beejapoor kings. 

The Duflays were Deshmookhs of the 
Pergunna of Jhutt, not far from Beejapoor ; 
their original name was Chowan, and they acquired 
the surname of Duflay, from their village of 
Duflapoor, of which they were hereditary Patells. 
They held a munsub, but no title, from the 
Beejapoor kings. 

The Sawunts were hereditary Deshmookhs 
of Waree, near Goa, and acquired the title 
of Buhadur from the kings of Beejapoor, during 
some of the wars against the Portuguese. 
Their original name was Bhonslay, and their 
chief is frequently, to this da.y, styled the 
Bhonslay. It is remarkable of their territory 
that the ancient appellation of the family is 
preserved in our modern maps.t They were 
distinguished as commanders of infantry, a 
service best adopted to the country which they 
inhabited. 

The principal Mahratta chiefs in the service 
of the Ahmodnugur etate was Jadow Bao, 
Deshmookh of Sindkheir, supposed with much 
probability to have been a descendant of the 
Raja of Deogurh. No Mahratta family was so 
powerful as the Jadows. Lookhjee Jadow Rao, 

* The Kapaeekur and Moodbolekur were known under the Beejapoor 
government, the former by the nowkus, the latter by the sathkntf (ihore- 
puraye—a diatinotion which both families keep up, but for which they can 
give no satisfactory reason ; the first Ghorepuray that joined Sivajee, was 
one of the former. The head of the latter is the Patell of a village near 
Satara. 

t The anoleut name of their country is Koodhal Desh, a sub-division of 
Gobumsht. 
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in the end of the sixteenth century, held a 
jagbeer, under the Nizam Shahee government, 
for the support of 10,000 horse. 

There was, likewise, a respectable Mahratta 
family, sumamed Bhonslay, particularly connected 
with the history contained in the following pages, 
which first rose into notice under the Amednugur 
government. They are said to have held several 
Patellships ; but their principal residence was at 
the village of Verole,* near Poulutabad. Babjee 
Bhonslay had two sons, the elder named Mallojec; 
and the younger Wittoojee. Mallojee was 
early married to Deepa Bye, the sister of 
Wungojee, or dugpal llao Naik Nirabalkur, 
Desmookh of Phiiltun. At the 
age of 26, in the year 1577, by 
the interest of Jjookjee Jadow Rao, he was 
entertained in the service of Mortiza Nizam Shah, 
with a small party of horse, of which he was the 
proprietor. He had no children for many j'cars, 
which is considered a great misfortune amongst 
Hindoos. He was a rigid votary of the deity 
Mahdeo, and the goddess Dewee Bhowanee, of 
Tooljapoor, was the Kool Swamy of his family ; 
hut both deities had been invoked in vain to grant 
an heir. A celebrated Mahomedan saint or peer, 
named Shah Shureef, residing at Ahmednugur, 
was engaged to offer up prayers to this desirable 
end ; and Mallojee’s wife having shortly after 
given birth to a son, in gratitude 
to the peer’s supposed benediction, 
the child was named after him, Shah, with the 
Mahratta adjunct of respect, jee; and in the 
ensuing yearj a second sou was in like manner 
named Shureefjec. Shahjee was bom in 1594. 

Mallojee Bhonslay was an active Sillidar, and 
had acquitted himself so well, in various duties 


A D 1694. 


• It is the village close to the celebrated oayes of Ellora, and from which 
they take their nhme* 
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intrusted to him, that he began to attain distinc- 
tion. He had by some means made an addition 
to his small body of horse, and was always much 
noticed by his first patron Jadow Hao. His elder 
son Shah joe was a remarkably fine boy ; and on 
the occasion of the celebration of the Hoolee 
. _ festiral in the year 1599, when 

Shahjee was five years old, he 
accompanied his father to the house of Jadow Rao. 
It is usual for all castes of Hindoos to meet 
on that occasion, at the residence of some 
principal person, on the fifth day of the festival ; 
and when there is any footing of intimacy, the 
children often accompany their fathers to the 
place of assembly. Shahjee, on this occasion, was 
noticed by Jadow llao, who good-naturedly called 
the boy towards him, and seated him beside his 
daughter named Jeejee, a pretty child of three or 
four years old. The children began to play 
together, when Jadow llao, in the joy of his heart, 
thoughtlessly asked his daughter — “ Well, girl, 
wilt fhotx take this boy as thy husband ?” and, 
turning round to the company, observed in the 
same strain, “ They are a fine pair.” The children, 
at this time, happening to throw some of the red 


colour at each other, which is a common amuse- 
ment on this festival, the circumstance occasioned 
A n ii^QQ great deal of laughter in the 

assembly. This mirth, however, 
wfis disturbed by Mallojee Bhonslay’s rising up 
and saying — “ Take notice, friends, Jadow, has this 
day become a contracting party with me in 
marriage” — to which some of those present 
assented; but Jadow seemed astonished, and was 
mute. 


Affecting to treat what had passed as a mere 
joke;, Jadow llxio next day asked Mallojee to a 
dinner, but he declined the invitation, unless 
Jadow would formally recognize Shahjee as his 
son-in-law. This Jadow Kao peremptdrUy refused; 
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and his wife, being a proud woman of high spirit, 
was very indignant at bis having, even in jest, 
matched her daughter with such a person as the 
son of Mallojec Bhonslay. Mallojee appears, 
however, to have been crafty and persevering, little 
scrupulous about the moans employed, so that bis 
end could be attained. He retired to his village, 
where it is pretended that the goddess Bhowanee, 
having appeared to him, discovered a large 
treasure; at all events he and his l)rother 
Wittoojee became possessed cf money in some 
secret manner, which in that troubled period of 
the Nizem Shahee government, during the first 
years of the seventeenth century, was probably by 
robbery. Their confidant, as to the fact of 
possessing the money, was a . oucar or banker of 
Chumargoondee, name Seshao Naik Poonday, in 
whose hands the cash w'as deposited. But, 
according to Mahratta legend, the discovery of 
this treasure was mererly a means which the 
goddess afforded to effect what she had, on first 
appearing, declared to Mallojee ; namely, that 
“ there shall be one of thy family nho shall 
become a king : he shall be endowed with the 
qualities and attributes of Sambh ;* he shall 
re-establish and preserve justice in Maharashtra, 
and remove all that molest Bramins and violate 
the temples of the gods ; his reign shall form an 
epoch, and bis posterity shall mount the throne for 
27 generations. ” 

Mallojee employed his fortune in the purchase 
of horses, and in the popular works of digging 
tanks, building wells, and endowing various 
temples ; but he was not diverted from his 
favourite scheme of being connected with the 
family of Jadow Rao. Jugpal Naik Nimbalkur of 
Phultun, the brother of Deepa Bye, Mallojee’s 
wife, warmly interested himself to promote the 


• A name of Mabacleo 
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proges6d marriage of his nephew. Wealth too, at 
a falling court, like that of Ahmednugur, co^d 
procure anything ; and as Jadow Rao’s objection 
was now confined merely to Mallojee’s rank, this 
was soon obviated by his being raised to the 
command of 5,000 horse, with the title of MaUojee 
Baja Bhonslay. The forts of Sewneree and 
Chakun, with their dependent districts, were 
likewise placed in his charge ; and the Pergunnas 
of Poona and Sopa made over to him in jagheer. 
Thus every obstacle being removed, Jadow Rao had 

A D 1604 longer an excuse for not 

performing what he was urged to 
by his sovereign. The marriage of Shahjee to 
^eegee Bye was celeliratcd with great pomp, and 
was honoured by the presence of the Sultan * 

The Moghul invasions, for the purpose of 
reducing the kingdoms of Ahmednugur, Beejapoor, 
and Golcoudah, had a great influence on the rise of 
the Mahrattas. The revolutions which took place 
in Hindoostan, and which placed the descendants 
of Timour on the imperial throne, gave the. princes 
of the Bahminee dynasty an opportunity of firmly 
establishing their poAver ; and had the Moghul 
emperors been in a condition to attempt the 
conquest of the Deccan, whilst the united kingdom ^ 
existed, it probably would have been the means of 
preserving two rival Mahomedan empires in India, 
for a much longer period than either of them 
endured. When the great but ambitious Akher 
A D 1590 projected the subversion of the 

Deccan monarchies, they were not 
only in a state of warfare with each other, but 
internal dissensions paralyzed their individual 
elforts. The kingdom of Ahmednugur in particular 
was a prey to disorder, occasioned by the contests 


* The above aooountof the ancient Mahratta families is from MSS., old 
deeds, a|p records in the possession of their descendants. 
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faction;* though thogr soon repented of the measure, 

were the first to invite the interference of the 

A n Moghuls ; and the Emperor Akher, 

at his death, in 1605, was not 
only in possession of Candeish, which he had 
wrested from the independent Mahomedan princes 
who had long governed it, hut of a portion of the 
territory belonging to Nizam Shah, comprehending 
a great pari of llerar, and the fort of Ahmednugur,J 
with some distrcts in its immediate vicinity. 
Ahmednugur fell to the Moghuls, during the 
minority of Buhadur Nizam Shah, whom they senl 
into perpetual confinement iu Gwalior. But tlie 
Nizam Shahee state, though it^ capital was reduced, 
and its lawful prince impi'isonod, iras ■^till hr from 
being subdued. The Ab\ ssininn (netion, beaded by 
a man of uncommon genius, named Mullik Umbei% 
attained the chief control ; set up a new king, by 
the title of Mortiza Nizam Shah II., hoisted the 
Byherce standard on the impregnalde rock of 
Doulutabad, and soon l)ecame e([ual]y formidable 
and respectable. 

Of the origin of Mullik Umber there ai’e 
various traditions ; the most consistimt of them is, 
tiiat he was, in his youth, a personal adlierent of 
Chungeze Khan,§ the too loyal jj minister of 

* Of this Hindoo, whom B'erishta calls mean Hajoo, I have obtained no 
satisfactory account, noi is any mention made of him in any Mahratta MSS 
that I have ever seen 

t Several ot the Ni7am Shahee kinps had AhyRsiinau wives, and the 
nobles alluded to, are said to have been chiefly tlie connections of these 
wives 

J It sustained two memorable sieges before it was finally taken , and its 
first defen(‘e, maintained by Chaund Beebee, the widow of Ah Adil Shah of 
Beejapooi, was perfectly heroic Ihe Chaund Beebee who was assassinated, 
during the second siege, still lives in Do( can story, and Decian song, a heroine 
unrivalled This celebrated lady, the historian hhafee Khan calls the 
daughter of Boorahan Ni/am Shah , but this is a mistake, she was the 
daughter of Hossein Ni7am Shah, and given in marriage, with the fort of 
Sholapoor, as her portion to All Adil Shah in 15(>4 for the purpose of 
binding the alliance then formed against the Raja of the Carnatic Some years 
after her husband’s death, she returned to Ahmednugur 

b Mahratta MSS 

II Aware of the contents of the cup, he swallowed the poison tfWdered 
by his ungreatful sovereign — Fenshta 

Yol I 
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Mortiza Nizam Shah 1., and from his able patron, 
it is probable he acquired some of that knowledge 
by which he, in a short time, regulated the country, 
improved the revenue, and on the threatened 
frontier of the Deccan, became, for upwards of 20 
years, its bulwark of protection from foreign 
conquest. The accession of Jehangeer, and the 
rebellion of his son Sultan Khosrou, afforded 
Mullik Umber some respite from Moghul invasion; 
he had leisure to commence his revenue arrange- 
ments, to establish his authority in those parts of 
the Ahmednugur territory, not occupied by the 
imperial troops, and to make his regency respected 
at home and abroad. The Sultans of Beejapoor 
and Golcondah, unfortunately for the stability of 
their own kingdoms, did not view the rise of Mullik 
Umber favourably. Ibrahim Adil Shah bore him 
a personal enmity, and both kings were likely to 
disapprove of a usurpation, which might, from 
such an example, be speedily followed in their own 
courts. 

Mullik Umber founded the city of Khirkee,* 
A D 1610 Doulutabad, where he estab- 

lished his capital, and built several 
splendid palaces. He repeatedly defeated the 
Moghul armies, and for a time recovered the fort 
of Ahmednugur, and the districts in Eerar. 
Though almost constantly engaged in war, this 
great man found leisure to cultivate the arts of 
peace, and to forward those arrangements in finance, 
which have left his name in every village of his 
country, far more venerated as a ruler, than 
renowned as a general. He abolished revenue 
farming, and committed the management to 
Bramin agents, under Mahomedan superintendence; 
he restored such parts of the village establishment 
as had fallen into decay ; and he revived a mode of 


* Frequently written Gurka by Mahomedan authors. Its name of 
KhirklH was afterwards, os ve shall see, changed to Auhinji^bad 
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assessing the fields, bj CDllecting a moderate 
proportion of the actual produce in kind, which, 
after the experience of several seasons, was 
commuted for a payment in money 
settled annually according to the 
culti^^ation.t By such means his districts soon 
became thriving and populous ; and although his 
expenditure ivas great, his finances were abundant. 

But Mullik Umber was not alwiiys prosperous; 

he frequently experienced severe 
reverses, and about the year 
1621, some of the principal 
Mahrattas in his service wore induced to quit his 
standard, and go over to the Moghuls. The most 
important defection was that of Lookhjee dadow 
Bao, Deshmookh of Sindkheir. whom we have 
already mentioned as a principal Mahratta chief 
under the Nizam Shahei', government. The 
manner in \vhich the Mo 2 rhuls received and 

o 

rewarded him, is, in itself, a proof of the great 
power and consequence which the Mahrattas had 
by that time attfxincd. A munsub of 21,000, with 
15,000 horse xvas conferred upon him, and such 
of his relations as accompanied him were all 
raised to high rank. 


But the rebellion of the Prince Shah Johan, 
again called off the attention of 
the imperial troops, and Mullik 
Umber, before his death, which happened in the 
beginning v)f 1626, once more triumphed iti the 
Deccan. Ibrahim Adil Shah of Bcejapoor did not 
survive Mullik Umber above a year. The memory 
of both is still preserved with much respect in 
the legends of the countries where they ruled. 
The mausoleum of the latter still stands, the most 
perfect and the most beautiful of the many 


t This aenouTit of Mallik Umber’s famous revenue arranjfoments is 
principally upon the authority of Mahratta MSH , where it i« Rtated that his 
aesessment was two-fifths of the produce of (government lands. Tradition 
says his money cd^mutaticn was about one-t|jiird. 
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buildings which remain among the ruins of 
Beejapoor, to attest its former grandeur, and the 
raagniflcenee of its nobles and kings. 

During the wars of Mullik Umber, the 
Mahrattas in his sei’vice were frequently cons- 
picuous. Shahjee Bhonslay, who had succeeded 
his father Mallojce in the jagheer, particularly 
distinguished Jiimself in a great battle with the 
Moghuls, fought in the year 1620, near the 
northern boundary of the Ahmodnugur territory, 
in which, altliougli Mullik Umber was defeated, 
no share of the blame was attached to the 
Mahrattas. Tn the account of tire battle, Lookhjee 
.ladow Rao is mentioned as rrell as Shahjee, and 
one of th(^ naiks* of Phultun was killed on the 
sam(i occasion. 

Up to this period, since the first conquest 
of the country, w(' find little trace of the Hindoo 
natives of Mahai'ashtra in Mahomedan history; t 

* 'Plus is HHpposod by the presont Jan Kao Naik Nimbdlknr to have 
bob'll liis aticostor Jiigpnl, who was killed about this period. Thonjfh the 
Naiks of UhuUun held their jnpheer from the Beejapoor ffovernment, this 
eircnniHtniKre nflords no satisfaetory evidence of Ibrahim Adil Shah’s 
haviiiof awsisted Mullik Umber, or that there was a general confederacy 
against the Moghub’, From the character of Jugpal, who. according to the 
family legend's, was always present where there was hunting or fighting, he 
may have jonied without the authority of his governments 

t Ferishtn’s liistory, wliieh is deservedly considered our best authority, 
ends about the beginning of the seventeenth century From that period, for 
the ensuing 4(1 years, or up to the final dismemberment of the kingdom of 
Alimednugur, I have adopted the work of Khafee Khan as the most consistent 
and authentic source, respecting that obscure period of Deccan history. 
Khafee Khan was the assumed name of the author, his real mnie was 
Mohummud Ha.shcm Khan. Ho was the son of Khwajeh Moer. also an 
historian, and an officer of high rank in the service of Morand Bukh «h ; 
but after that prince’s confinement and death, he came in.to the employment 
ot Aurungzebe. Mohummud Hashem Khan was bronghtup in Aurungzebe’s 
service, and was employed by him both hi political and military situations 
His history has been frequently referred to, and large extracts from it 
have appeared in various works, particularly in the Seyr Mutuakhereen, 
but no Kngli'tb trmislatinn of the history has been published. Dow’s third 
volume would have boon much more valuable, had he adopted Khafee Khan 
as his only authority. The history was written after Aurnngzebe’s death ; 
the great blank in the Moghul history, which occurs from the tenth 3 'ear of 
that emperor’s reign, is very indifferently suppliod, bub after the twenty- 
third year of the reign, the account is full, and is frequently supported by 
other authorities, or rather, at that period, serves to corroborate them 

Daring repeated visits to the ancient city of Beejapoor, which was 
comprehended in a tract of territory for some time under my superinten- 
dence, I endeavour to collect from the descendants of the persons in 
charge of the once splendid endowments of its mosques and mausoleums, all 
the msiiuscripts, deeds, and papers in their possessisn. The following is a 
list of those which boro the smallest reference to my subj^^et : 
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their leaders and their nation are almost nameless, 
but we shall now see them fast rising into 
consequenee, and it therefore becomes necessary to 
enter a little more fully into the detail of events 
which immediately preceded the rise of Sivajee. 

Ibrahim Adil Shah, whose death we have just 
mentioned, was thu second of that 
' ' name who had filled the throne of 

Beejapoor. He left to his son Mohummud Adil 
Shah, who succeeded him in the fifteenth or 
sixteenth j'^ear of his age, a large treasury, a 
country still flourishing, and an army, the 
strength of which appears exaggerated* when 
stated at 80,000 horse, with upwai’ds of 200,000 
infantry in pay, including his garrisons. 

Mullik Umber left two sons, Eutih Khan and 
Chungeze Khan ; he was succeeded as regent of 
the Nizam Shahee kingdom by his eldest son, 
Eutih Khan. The new regent prosecuted the war 
against the Moghuls, but being (uitirely destitute 
of his father’s abilities, he would have been 
worsted, had not the Moghul general, Khan .lehan 


lut — Orig-inal memoranda for a hiHtory of Beejapoor, partly arranfirod by 
Ahdool HoosKein QaZeo, who died a few yeara before the oity wats finally 
captured ; the papers, said to be in his own hand writing-, are in posHOHsioii 
of a Poerzaduh, styled Saliib Hazrut, son-in-law of Abdoolah Sahib, a 
very venerable and sensible old man, the most repectablo person now in 
Beejapoor. Ho is lull of legendary information, and on seeing and eonvorsing 
with him, in the midst of lofty domes and falling palaces, one fancies himself 
in company with the last of the inhabit'ints of that wonderful place. 

2nd -A history of Beejapoor, by Meer Ibrahim, son of Moer Hoossein 
Lohr. This work, which the Deccan IVIahomedanH frequently quote without 
understanding it, is nothing more than a collection of names and dates, ex- 
pressing the dates in letters, and something of the characters of each indivi- 
dual whose death is thus recorded. 

3rd. — A history of Ali Adil Shah II , written by Noor Ullah, the son of 
Syud Ali Mohummud Hoosseinco Qadreo, in which there is some very useful 
information amongst a great deal of rubbish. 

4th —The Ali Namu, an historical poem of the reign of Ali Adil Shah II . 
It is written by Nusserut, the only poet of Beejapoor, excepting Hashimeo, 
who translated Yusoof and Zuleikha into Hindoostanee verse. The works 
of Nusserut are the Ali Namu and Goolshun-i-eshq. a copy of the former 
was found in Tippoo’s library at Seringapatam, and is not uncommon 

5th — A history of Beejapoor, written by Syud Moideen Peerzaduh, 
suggested by numerous inquiries put to him by English officers, who have 
been much in the habit of visiting Beejapoor since the last Mahratta war. 
It was finished in January 1821 : and although great pains have been taken, 
the author’s dates, by confusing the Soorsnn and Heejree eras, are frequently 
much misplaced. His industry, however, is very commendable. 

• Beejapoor MBS. 
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Lodi, granted him an armistice on very favourable* 
terms. 


A. D. 1629. 


The Sultan Mortiza Nizam Shah II., on attain- 
ing man’s estate, was naturally 
desirous of circumscribing the 
power of the regent, and the violent and incon- 
sistent conduct of Putih Khan, rendered this object 
a matter of easy accomplishment; otherwise it 
could never have been effected by. this prince, who 
was vindictive, versatile, and totally unfit for the 
difficult conjuncture in which he had the mis- 
fortune to be placed. Assisted by an officer named 
Tukurrib Khan, he succeeded in throwing Eutih 
Khan into confinement ; on which event, the 
Mahratta chief, Lookhjee Jadow 
Rao, immediately offered to return 


A. D. 1630. 


to his allegiance. 


But Mortiza Nizam Shah had conceived 
mortal offence at his desertion, and only pretended 
to listen to his overtures, until he had allured him 
to a conference within the fort of Doulutabad, 
where he treacherously murdered him with several 
of his relations. His widow, a person whom wc 
have already had occasion to notice, on hearing 
what had happened, fled with the troops of her 
husband to Sindkheir, whence, accompained by her 
brother- in-laAV, Jugdeo Ilao Jadow, she repaired to 
the imperial camp, where, by her intercession, 
Jugdeo Bao was confirmed in the jagheer, and 
obtained the rank of 6,000 horse ; ever after 
which, the Jadows of Sindkheir faithfully adhered 
to the Moghuls. 

The Emperor Jehangeer died in 1627, and, in 
. n i«oa following year, was succeeded 

by his son Shah Jehan. 

The new emperor bore a personal enmity to 
Klian Jehan Lodi, then governor of the Moghul 
conquests in the Deccan. He removed him from 
his government to that of Malwa, and-invited him 
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to court. Though at first received with much 
courtesy, he afterwards suspected treachery, fled 
into the Deccan, and sought refuge on the 
confines of Buglana, within the territory of Nizam 
Shah. A force was immediately sent in pursuit of 
him , hut the zumeendars or Deshmookhs of the 
country, rose in his defence, repulsed the Moghul 
troops, and could not be induced, by promises or 

,629 threats, to give him up. Shah 

■ ■ ^ ■ Jeban was so extremely jealous of 

iChan Jehan Lodi, that he deemed his submission 
( of vital importance to the stability of his throne. 
He advanced towards the Deccan with a great 
army, threatening with destruction all who should 
afford protection to Lodi, or espouse his cause. 
Having had considerable experience in the 
desultory mode of warfare peculiar to the Deccan, 
he separated his army into three divisions, which 
he placed under the respective command of Azim 
Khan, Iradut Khan, and Shaisteh Khan. The 
division of Azim Khan penetrated by the western 
route, and he being a very active officer, soon 
compelled Khan Jehan Lodi to fly to the south- 
ward. 

Shahjee Bhonslay was one of the supporters 
of Lodi ; but on his flight, Shahjee, probably fear- 
ing the loss of his jaghecr, followed the example of 
his mother-in-law, the widow of Lookhjee Jadow 
Bao, and made a tender of his services to the 
Moghul emperor through Azim Klian ; promising, 
on condition of receiving a safe conduct and a 
letter of pardon, to repair to the 
A. D. 1629 . imperial presence. The indulgence 

being granted, he came to court, accompanied by 
his immediate dependents, and a body of 2,000 
horse. Having paid his respects to Shah Jehan, he 
was promoted to the rank of 6,000 with 5,000 
horse ; many of his dependants were also raised to 
munsubs, and Shahjee was not only confirmed in 
his jagheer, but received a grant for some other 
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districts, the names of which nowhere appear ; but 
Ahmednugur was probably* one of them. 
Shahjee’s cousin, Kellojee Bhonslay, the son of 
Wittoojee, went over to the imperial service about 
the same time, and received a munsub.t 

Khan Jehan Lodi, on being driven from the 
western quarter of the Ni'/am Shahee territory, 
repaired to Beejapoor, and endeavoured to rouse 
Mohummud Adil Shah to combine, with Mortiza 
Nizam Shah, in repelling Moghul encroachment. 
His arguments had no immediate effeet, and he 
was compelled to return to Doulutabad. 

During the season of 1029-30 no rain fell in 
, „ the Deccan, and a famine, accom- 

pctltlCu l)y pGStllOTlCGj GnSUGu \ Dllt 
on its being ascertained that Khan Jehan had 
returned, notwithstanding the obstacles which 
disease, and the difficulty of procuring subsistence 
presented, Aziin Khan marched towards 
Doulutabad. Ilis army was opposed by that of 
Nizam Shah, which had taken up a strong position 
for the purpose, but was driven from it after a 
resolute defence. 

This defeat, and the wretclied state of the 
country, induced Khan Jehan to adopt the 
desperate resolution of endeavouring to make his 
way to the Afghans in Cabul. He set out, but 
was soon closely and perseveringly followed by the 
imperial troops ; a party at last overtook him, 
when turning on his numerous pursuers, at the 
head, of a few faithful adherents, he fell covered 
Avith Avounds ; but nobly fought on to his last 
breath, in a manner which obtained for him the 
admiration of the most obdurate of his enemies. 

* I bay probably Ahmednugrur, beoaiise Shahjee had no hereditary claim 
to tho Deshmookhee of Ahmednujfur, and it will hereafter appear that his son 
Sivoiee sot up 8u<?b a pretension. 

t Orijrinal firman, from Shah Jehan to Kellojee Bhonslay, found in 
pos«eaaion of a Mahratta, who headed a petty insurrection near Vishalgurh, in 
1830. Kellojee Bhonslay was put to death by Aurungz^be ; the time and 
circumstances are not ascertained. — Mahratta MSS. 
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Azim Khan, in the meantime, pursued the 
advantages which his victory opened to him ; he 
took possession of the districts, displaced the 
agents of the Nizam Shahee jagheerdars and 
munsubdars, and bestowed divisions of the country 
on his own adherents. Marching soiithward from 
Doulutabad, he reduced several places, and sur- 
prised the strong fort of Dharoor near Bheer. 
The troops of Nizam Shah appear to have been 
commanded by two officers, Bahlole Khan, an 
Afghan adherent of Lodi, and Mukrib Khan, who 
maintained a desultory warfare, and though 
constantly put to flight, remained unsubdued, 

Mortiza Nizam Shah found that disoi'der and 
ruin threatened him on ail sides ; but had 
neither discernment to discover the dtdects of 
his administration, nor talents 
’ ’ to apply a reniet^y. Losing con- 

fidence in his minister, he turned his attention 
to his prisoner, Futih Khan, released him 
from confinement, and restored him to power. 
TuKurrib Khan, disgusted by this proceeding, 
and dreading the consequence to himself, went 
over to Azim Khan, and got the rank of 6,000 
horse in the imperial service. His defection, at 
this period, was useful to the Moghuls, as they 
were threatened with a new enemy in the person 
of Sultan Mohummud Adil febah. 

It appears that a secret partition treaty 
had been entered into betwixt Ibrahim Adil 
Shah, and the Moghul emperor, at some period 
of th^yvar with Mullik Umber, the conditions 
of tirofeh were, that the Beejapoor government, 
if it afforded active co-operation in reducing 
the Nizam Shahee territory, should receive the 
districts in the Concan belonging to that state, 
also the fort of Sholapoor, with five forts on 
the eastern side, communicating with the Adil 
Shahee districts near Beder, of which Dharoor 

Vol. I. II . 
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was one. But Mohumraud Adil Shah, though 
he appears to have recognized the agreement 
in the first instance, never entered heartily into 
the views of the Moghuls : he would gl&dly 
have seized for himself a portion of the Nizam 
Shahee territory ; hut he did not consider it 
politic to share it with such a formidable power. 
On the present occasion, he had engaged in a 
secret negotiation Avith Mortiza Nizam Shah, 
but sent forward an army under his general 
Bendoollah Khan, giving out that they were 
auxiliaries proceeding to join the Moghuls. On 
arriving in the neighbourhood of Azim Khan’s 
army, llendoollah Khan sent to request that 
the fort of Bharoor might be delivered up to 
the troops of Adil Shah, according to the treaty. 
Azim Khan reasonably objected, that as they 
had not assisted in its reduction, nor as yet 
fulfilled their part of the conditions, he could 
not comply with the demand ; but, as there was 
still ample opportunity for proving their good 
faith, th(' present application might be a future 
consideration Avith the emperor. Meanwhile Mor- 
tiza Nizam Shall having agreed to restore Sholapoor 
to the king of Beejapoor, an alliance was concluded 
betAvecn them, which had for its object mutual 
defence against the Moghuls. 

Occasion of quarrel, hoAvever, arose between 
the armies of Azim Khan, and llendoollah Khan, 
before the plans of the confederates Avere matured, 
and a battle was fought in which the army of 
Beejapoor was defeated. 

Tlie tAvo states, in alliance, might still have 
recovered what they had lost ; hut Mortiza Nizam 
Shah, having put himself in the power of the 
ruffian AA'hom he had injured, was, about this , 
time, thrown into prison, and strangled by order 
of Kutih Khan ; by whom also, the Avhole of the 
nobility, attached to the unfortunate prince, were 
put to death. 
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To excuse these acts of revenge and violence 
Futih Khan sent a petition to Shah Jehan, 
representing that he had thus acted on purpose 
to testify his regard for the imperial service, and 
that be bad raised the -'•on of the deceased to the 
vacant throne, until the emperior’s pleasure should 
be known. 

Shah Jehan, in reply, afPcctcd to believe 
this representation ; and although he considered 
the remaining districts of the kingdom almost 
subdued, and about to be annc;.od to the empire, 
yet, as it would have been difficult to obtain posses- 
sion of many of the forts l)y force, he pretended 
to grant them to the orphan, on condition of 
his sending the best elephants, and the most 
valuable of the jewels, belonging to the Nizam 
Shahee family, to the imperial court. Great 
honours were, at the same time, conferred on 
Futih Khan ; consideraldc districts were pi’oinised 
to him in jagheer, and amongst others, some of 
those formerly granted to Shahjee Bhonslay. 

Upon the l)reaking out of hostilities with 
Beejapoor, large reinfoi’ccments wore poured into 
the Deccan ; and Asif Khan, as chief in command, 
passing through the Nizam Shahee territory, 
thus unexpectedly detached from the alliance, 
invaded the territory of Mohummund Adil Shah, 
laid it waste, and besieged his capital. But 
supplies having been cut off, and the operations 
artfully protracted, Asif Khan was obliged to 
desist; and after plundering and destroying the 
country, as far west as Merich, he returned with 
bis army. Mohabet Khan, who had been 
appointed governor of the Moghul territorj'^ in 
the Deccan, when Khan de’ an Lodi Avas removed 
to Malwa, now took upon himself the conduct of 
the war. It was intended to prosecute the 
reduction of the Beejapoor territory, but circums- 
tances changed.the scene of action. 
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Futih Khan at first showed some reluctance 
to part with the elephants and 
^ jewels demanded of him, but 

compliance being enforced, he was confirmed as 
regent, and allowed to retain the promised 
districts. Shahjee Bhonslay, disgusted by this 
treatment, made overtures to the Beejapoor 
government, through Morar Punt, an able Bramin, 
and a principal minister of Mohummud Adil Shah. 

A projected enterprise against Doulutahad 
formed a part of Shahjee’s proposals to Morar 
Punt ; and he so strongly represented the un- 
prepared state of the garrison, the general defec- 
tion of the nobility, and the readiness with which 
all who had suffered in the late commotions would 
join against both Futih Khan and the Moghuls, 
that the king consented. 

Futih Khan, on hearing of the march of the 
Beejapoor army, reinforced by Shahjee, sensible of 
the general hatred towards himself throughout 
the country, proposed to place himself under the 
protection of the Moghul general, Mohabet Khan, 
and to give up the fort. Mohabet Khan, much 
pleased with an offer so advantageous, marched, as 
soon as possible, towards Boulutabad. The army 
of Beejapoor, however, arrived first, and, to 
prevent communication with the fort, threw them- 
selves between it and the Moghuls. A battle, of 
course, ensued ; the ground was obstinately 
contested by the Beejapoor army, and Shahjee 
creditably supported the leading part he bore in 
the cause ; but they were finally driven l>ack, and 
forced to encamp 10 miles on the opposite side of 
Boulutabad. 

The Beejapoor chiefs, M'ho, like all the 
Deccanees, were adepts at intrigue and negotiation 
where force u'as ineffectual, sent messages to 
IMtih Khan, representing how much he should 
sacrifice by surrendering the fortress ; and that if 
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he would agree to remunerate Shahjec, and 
not deliver up Doulutabad to the emperor, they 
would support him, and maintain the former 
alliance. The proposal being acceded to, both 
in conjunction, without any previous declaration, 
opened a fire on the Moghuls, which so 
enraged Mohabet Khan, that he determined 
on regularly investing the place, and punishing 
this unparalleled breach of faith, on the part 
of Putih Khan. Having a fine army, with 
many experienced officers, he formed a part of it 
into three divisions ; one to oppose the Beejapoor 
army ; another to cover the supplies of his own 
camp ; and the third to prevent any provisions or 
stores from being thrown into the fort. Each 
was to support the other as necessary whilst the 
main body, under his own superintendence, was 
destined for active operations against the fortress. 

The attach was maintained with vigour and 
perseverance, and was met by an 
’ ■ ® ■ ’ equally vigorous defence ; l)ut the 

garrison, being indifferently provisioned, were 
obliged to capitulate, after an eventful siege of 58 
days. Eutih Khan was divested of all power, and 
became a pensioner of the Moghul government.* 
The child whom he had set up was placed in 
perpetual confinement in Gwalior, being the second 
prince of this house immured in that fortress. 

Shahjee was one of the best partizans on the 
side of the Beejapoor army, and it became an 
object to check his activity by any means. Whilst 
the siege of Doulutabad was in progress, Mhaldar 
Khan, the Nizam Shahee governor of the fort of 
Trimbuck, offered his services to the emperor, 
through Mohabet Khan ; by whom he was told, 
that if he would seize Shahjee’s wife and family, 
then residing near Byzapoor, he might have a still 


*H« afterwards became mad, and died from the effeots of an old 
wound in the beach 
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better opportunity of proving Ms zeal for thp 
cause he had embraced, and of doing a very 
^ceptable piece of service. The Killidar accord- 
ingly made the attempt, and succeeded in takino- 
ihe vfiie of Shahice, together -with a great deal of 
property. The object, however, was not answered, 
from circumstances bere&f ter explained ; and some 
of the relations iiaving become security, obtained 
3ee^ee "Bye’s release, and conveyed her to the fort 
of Kondaneh.* 

After the fall of Doulntabad, Mobabet Khan 
left Khan Dowran, to protect that neighbourhood, 
and marched in pursuit of the Beejapoor troops. 
They retired before him, but maintained their usual 
desultory mode of warfare, and several shai’p 
skirmishes took place, in one of which Nagojee,t 
a Mahratta officer of distinction, was killed : some 
overtures for peace were made by Morar Punt ; 
probably, with a vieAV of throwing the Moghul 
general oif his guard ; for when Mohabet Khan 
had advanced a considerable distance into the 
Beejapoor territory, a large detachment set off 
secretly, and l)y forced marches endeavoured to 
surprise Boulutabad, but the attempt was un- 
successful. Towards the end of the year, Mohabet 
Khan was superseded by the appointment of S;iltan 
Shuja, the emperor’s second son, to the government 
of the Deccan. Mohabet Khan remained as his 
director in the management of affairs ; but still he 
Avas only second in command, and the war, from 
that time, did not prosper under this administra- 
tion. Both Mohabet Khan and 

■ ■ ■ Sultan Shuja were recalled in the 

ensuing year, in consequence of their having failed 
to reduce the fortress of Purinda ; where they 
were not only repulsed, but, after raising the siege, 
they were compelled to retreat to Burhanpoor. 

•Beejapoor MSS. Khafoe Khan mentions that the daughter of Shahjee 
was captured on this occasion, but I cannot find that he had a daughter. 

t Supposed to be Nagojoo Ghatgay Joojhar Kao who was killed in a 
battle wiili the Moghuls. (Bukor of the Ghatgay family.) ^ 
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In the meantime Shahjee, after the surrender 
of Doulutabad, the removal of Putih Khan, and 
the 3onfinement of the young prince, aspired to 
the regency, and, accordingly, proclaimed another 
prince as the lawful heir of Ni/am Shah. By the 
assistance of some Bramins, he commenced regula- 
ting the country, got possession jf most of the 
forts, occupied the districts in the name of the new 
king, and collected troops from all quarters. The 
whole of that part of the Conean which had 
belonged to the kingdom of Ahmednugur, and the 
districts as far east as Ahmednugur, extending 
from the Neera river on the south, to the Chandore 
range on the north, with the exception of a few of 
the garrisoned places, were, for a time overrun by 
Shahjee.’*' 

A small detachment from the army was at 
first considered sufficient for his s oppression ; but 
his party continued to gain strength, and on the 
defeat of the Moghuls at Purinda, he extended 
his power in the manner we have mentioned. 

After the removal of Prince Shuja, Aurung- 
zebe, the emperor’s third son, being very young, 
and Shah Jehan considering the conquests, in the 
Deccan too extensive to be placed under any one 
officer not of the royal family, resolved, as a 
temporrary measure, to separate them into two 
governments. To those districts of Candeish, 
which had been long in possession of the Moghuls, 
Galna was added ; together with that part of 
Berar, termed Berar Payecn Ghaut, which lies to 
the north, below the range of hills. These consti- 
tuted one of the new governments, and the lately 
acquired districts in the Nizam Shahee territory 
formed the other. Khan Dowran and Khan Zuman 
M'ere appointed to the charge of them, and directed 

•Thfire is evidence of these facts in Mahratta MSS. as well as in 
Khafee Khan. This is no doubt the regency of Shahjee, which we find 
^mentioned in all the Mahratta MSS. as having taken place during a minority 
in the family of Kizam Shah. 
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to co-operate in the settlement of the western 
districts, and in the reduction of Shahjee. This 
last, however, was an operation of difficulty. 
Shahjee had collected a large army, was intimately 
connected with Morar Punt and Rendoollah Khan, 
and supported by the Sultan, their master. 

The Emperor was exasperated at the opposition 
made, in a country which he had considered as 
subdued on the capture of Doulutabad, and being 
highly incensed against Mohummud Adil Shah, he 
prepared a great army, with the determination of 
bringing affairs in the Ahmednugur territory to a 
speedy settlement, even if it should involve the 
reduction of the other kingdoms in the Deccan, to 
which Shah Jehan, in his deliberate judgment, was 
always averse. Whether this moderation proceeded 
from policy, or a sense of justice, it is difficult to 
determine ; but bis hostilities against both Beeja- 
poor and Golcondah were alv^ays commenced in the 
spirit of personal anger. On the present occasion, 
he sent an ambassador to Beejapoor, directing him 
to demand the restitution of the forts lately belong- 
ing to the Nizam Shahee state, of which the Sultan 
of Beejapoor had obtained possession : their guns 
and military stores were likewise to be delivered 
up, particularly the large cannon called Mullik- 
i-Mydan,* which had been conveyed from Purinda 
to Beejapoor. But, above all, the envoy was 
directed to insist upon the Sultan’s renouncing 
Shahjee, and affording no countenance or pro- 
tection to him, or to those persons by whom 


* “ The Bovereij^ of the plain.” The natives of Beejapoor insist 
on callinpr it moolk-i-mydan, which, they ssy, signifies ** the lion of the 
plain.” This gun, of which the muzzle is four feet eight inches in 
diameter, and the calibre two feet four inches, wa« cast at Ahmednugur, 
A. D. 1549, by a native of Constantinople, named Hoossein Khan. 
Aurungzebe put an inscription upon it to commemorate the conquest of 
Beejapoor in 1685, which has led to the mistake of supposing it to have been 
oast at that time. It is alike curious from its dimensions and its history : 
the Bombay government in 1823, was particularly desirous of sending it to 

the king of England, and an engineer was sent t^ examine it for the 
purpose, but the present state of the roads renders the difficulty of 
transporting such a huge mass of metal to the coast almost insuperable. 
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disturbances were excited. To induce a com- 
pliance with these demands, a promise of the 
fort and district of Sholapoor, together with 
the whole of the Nizam Shahee Con can, and a 
vaunting threat of annihilation iti case of 
refusal were at once held oui. Both proved 
ineffectual; and Shah .lehau, according to 
his usual practice of dividing his attacks, broke 
his army, of which 1*8,000 were select cavalry, 
into four divisions ; two to ac* against Shahjee, 
and two against Mohummud Adil Shah. Of the 
two former, one under Shaisteh Khan and 
Aliverdy Khan, was destined to besiege Shahjee’s 
forts about Chandore, Sungumnerc, and Nassuck ; 
and another, consisting of 20,000 liorse, under 
Khan Zuman, was to drive him from the held, to 
pursue him, to take possession of his strongholds 
in the Concan, and to expel him froin (n^ery 
quarter of the Nizam Shahee territory. Of the 
two latter, one under Khan Dowran was originally 
ordered to take up a position near Nanfh've, f)wing 
to suspicions eiitortaincd of Sultan Abdoollah 
Kootub Shah of Golcondah ; btit on these doubts 
being removed, and his paying the arrears oi 
tribute for which the emperor’s envoy was then 
settling, and which he did before the campaign 
opened, Khan Dowran’s division became available 
both for the capture of the forts to the eastward, 
and for hostilities in the heart of the Beejapoor 
dominions. The other detach- 
A. D 1635 ment, which at lirst composed the 

reserve under Syud Khan .Teha.i, was also destined 
for Beejapoor. 

A part of the besieging division of Shaisteh 
Khan, under Aliverdy Khan, speedily reduced ^ 2o 
of the forts about Chandore and Nassuck,^ which, 
though places of strength, made little resistance.* 


• Khafee Khan mentions the capture of the eon and family of Shahjee 
in one of these forte, of which I can And no oonfirmatnm, and coneider 
it a mistalce, oonneoted with the report of the former oapt^o of Jeejeo 
Bye. The same author mentions Sivajee's escape to a fort in the aea , 

Vol. I. 
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Shaisteh Khan himself proceeded towards the 
borders of the Eeejapoor dominions, where he 
reduced Nuldroog, and occupied the districts 
between Sholapoor and Beder ; but the forts of 
Trimbuck, Sewneree, and Kondaneh above the 
Ghauts, with many in the Concan, were still in 
possession of Shahjee’s adhercmts. 

Shahiec maintained a desultory warfare 
against Khan Zuman for a considerable time, but 
was driven from the territory about Ahmednugur, 
Chumargoondee, and Baramiittee successively, and 
pursued across the Necra into the Bcejapoor 
territory, towards Merich and Kolapoor. Assisted 
by the Edil Shahce troops, he there continued to 
harass by his attacks, or elude by his vigilance, the 
army in pursuit of him ; and Khan Zuman was 
therefore, directed to give over a fruitless pursuit, 
and lay waste the country about Kolapoor, Merich, 
and llaeebagh. He accordingly took and destroy- 
ed the toAvns, carried off the inhabitants prisoners, 
and continued every species of depreclatioji, until 
an armistice was concluded with Beejapoor, when 
he again resumed the pursuit of Shahjee. 

Ivhan Dowran marched from Candeish to- 
wards Boejapoor, in the direction of Beder and 
Kulburga, surprised and took several forts ; 
plundering the mercantile towns, and spreading 
ruin wherever he appeared. He was attacked by 
some divisions of the Beejapoor army, in their 
usual manner, but they did not prevent his 
advance. When he approached Beejapoor, 
Mohummud Adil Shah adopted the resolution of 
emptying the reservoirs of water beyond the walls 
of the fort, and collected or destroyed the whole 
of the grain and forage within a circuit of 20 


on this oeoaaion ; and this also may allude to the former ciroumBtance. 
Jeeje© Bye, after her first capture, seems to have .been principally at 
Kondaneh, Sewneree, an<l perhaps, from the year 1633 to 1G30, occasionally 
^ at Maholy in tli© Concan. 
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miles.* Khan Dowran, therefore, did not attack 
the capital, but continued his plan of plundering 
and devastating the country. The division of 
Syud Khan Jehan adopted the same system, and 
the march of the Moghuls was every wlicre marked 
by flames and desolation. 

The Beejapoor troops, liOAvever, frequently 
acted with groat vigour. Syud Khan Jehan was 
repeatedly attacked by llendoollah Khan with 
success, and forced, at last, to eifect a junction 
with the division of Khan Dowran. 

But the ruin spread throughout tJie country 
compelled Mohummud Adil Shah to sue for peace ; 

and a treaty was concluded on 
' ■ ■ terras more bivorable tliau he had 

reason to expect. Though an enumeration of all 
the articles be unnecessary, the general terms of 
this paeitication, and the partition oC the Nizam 
Shaheo territory, deserve the reader’s particular 
attention, being intimately connected with tlie rise 
of Sivajee. 

It was settled, that the forts of Purinda and 
Sholapooi', with their depcndrait districts, should 
be given up to Mohutnmud Adil Shah. He was, 
likewise, to retain undisturbed possession of the 
districts of Nuldroog, Kallianee, and Beder east 
of Sholapoor; and the huge piece of ordnance 
pertaining to Purinda was thus loft on the works 
of Beejapoor, where it remains to this day. The 
province of Kallianee, in the Concan, which 
extended the Beejapoor possessions on the coast, as 
far north -as the Basscin river, was also ceded ; and 
the whole of the country lying between the 
Beema and the Neera, wJiich liad formerly 
belonged to the kingdom of Abniednugur, as far 

* Tho neighbourhood of the capital of Ueejapotir irt very Sterile on three 
aides, but four miloH to the south of the city, ihere is a rich, deep, black 
soil, whic.h in goo«l seasoiiH produces very extraordinary crops. The soil 
extends several miles on each side of the small river Dhoiie, tho W’ator of 
which is strongly impregnated with salt. Tho Mahrattas ijave a very 
expressive rhyme in regard to this small tract : — 

Should tho crop on Bhone grow, who can oat it ? 

Should.it fail, who can oat? 
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iiorth as Chakun, was noAv aunexod to Beejapoor. 
The principal condition attached to this cession 
was, the payment of an annual tribute of 20 lakhs 
of pagodas. By an article of the treaty, the 
emperor promises to pardon Shahjee and his 
adherents, if he will deliver up the forts in his 
possession, together with all his artillery and war- 
like stores ; but in case of non-compliance, ho is to 
be expelled from the territory of Beejapoor, and 
declar<;d the common enemy of both states. 

Shahjee, as soon as the Beejapoor government 
l)egan to treat, retired towards the Concan ; and as 
he at tirst evaded the surrender of his forts, Khan 
Zuman continued to prosecute the war against 
* rv him. But in the course of a few 

months, Trimbuck, Sewneree, and 
most of his forts in the Concan being reduced, 
Shahj(!e solicited a pardon, and petitioned for 
admission into the em])eror’s sei'vicc 

In reply to this application he Avas told, that 
he might retire into the service of Mohummud 
Adil Shah, which In? accordingly did, and 
Kondaneh* Avas probably surrendered by Shahjee 
to Beejapoor. 

Tin? young })rince. Avltom, in imitation of 
Muliik rmber and Futih Khan, Shahjee had set 
up, AA’as taken by Khan Zuman in one of the forts, 
and sent off to be confined with the others in the 
stiite ])rison at Gwalior. 

This event completed the subjugation of the 
Ahmednugur state, and limUly ended the Byheree 
dynasty. 

* KontlniioVi uaine into Shahjee’s pos8t*j«eion by Ins being’ at the head ot" 
tho }^ov€AninKMit Koiulaueh ami Pooruiidlmr were two of tiiose forts, which 
under the Mahomedan jfoverumeuts, were reserved by the king, and not 
mtriK^tod to the care of jaghoertlais. 

Before (putting this chapter, I have to aoknowlebge ray obligation to 
Oaptain Alexander ilordun. first aKBiKtant to the Re>sident at Nagpoor, and 
Mr. William Krwkino, late of Bombay : Uu> former has translated Khafee 
Khan to the end of the reign of JelnngHer ; ami the latter has translated all 
Mi(‘h parts of the reign of Ahah Jolnn from the same anthor, as bear reference 
to Deccan history Both these gentlemen aWewed me the free use of their 
labours, and thuH far materially shortened mine. 

I have had access to two or three copies of the original of Khafee Khan ; 
the best is in the library of Mooushoe Muhomiuud Hune^f, late of the Poona 
reeideaoy. 
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CHAPTEli III. 

FROM A. D. 16:i7 TO A. O. 1648. 

Shahjee's progress after entering the serciee of 
Beejapoor — marries a second loife, — Two sons 
by his first tcife, Smnhhajee anfi. Simjee ; and 
one son by his second wife, Venka.jee.~Shahjec 
departs for the Carnatic, and sends his first 
wife and his son Sivajee to reside on his 
jagheer at Poona, under the care of JDadajee 
Konedeo. — Political viewi> of the courts of 
Beejapoor and Oolcondah . — The Moghuls 
introduce a new revenue system, and the 
F'usslee era into the Deccan. — Bevenue system 
of Dadajee Konedeo. — The Maivuls — improve- 
ment of the condiUon of their inhabitants . — 
Sivajee's education, fUsposition, and early 
pursuits. — Mis three first adherents — obtains 
possession of the fort of Torna — manner of 
justifying the proceeding — builds Bajgurh , — 
Dadujee Konedeo' s death. — The Killidars of 
Chakun and Kondaneh gained over by 
Sivajee — snakes himself master of Sopa and 
the fortress of Poorundhur. 

When Shahjee was finally driven to seek 

* rx refuge under the lieeiapoor 

government, his resources and 
abilities being knoMm to Morar Punt, and all who 
had served with him, he was readily received and 
eonfirmed in possession of Poona and Sopa,* two of 
the districts belonging to his family jagheer, 
which, by the late treaty, had been ceded to 
Beejapoor. 

* From this period 1 have recourse principally to Mahratta raannsoripts. 
Those to which I shall have immediate occasion to refer, are a« follow : — 

1. A Life of Sivajee, procured from the late Raja of Kolapoor, written 
by Kistnajee Anund Subhasnd. There are several oopies of this work ; one 
is in possession of Mr. Hale, the judjice and majifistrate of the Southern 
f'Jonoan, to which I had access. I returned the original copy to the Raja of 
Kolapoor, and lodget^a copy of it with the Literary Society of J^mbay. 
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Morar Punt was employed, at this period, in 
the settlement of the newly- acquired districts 
between the Neera and Beema, in which he 
appears to have been principally assisted by 
Shahjee. During their intercourse Morar Punt 
had additional proofs of his talents and genius ; 
in consequence of which, he loaded him with 
encomium and favour, and, on their return, to 
court, strongly recommended him to the king. 

An expedition being then projected against 
the Carnatic, Shahjee was nominated second-in- 
command, under his friend Rendoollah Khan ; and 
was, at the same time, promised a jagheer in that 
quarter, consisting of the districts of Kolhar, 
Bangalore, Ouscotta, Balapoor, and Sera, which 
were afterwards made over to him, and probably 
with a view of securing him by an interest in 
different parts of the kingdom, Mohummud Adil 
Shah conferr(id on him a royal grant, for the 
Deshmookhec of 22 villages, in the district of 
Kurar,* the right to which had by some means 
devolved on government. 


2 Livo^ of the Kajas, and History of the Mahratta Empire, from 
the earliest [leriod, to the proHCiit time ; oomplied by Mulhar Earn Rao 
Chitnees, from original memoranda, and originals, or eopies of many 
authentic papers, written or transcribed by hib ancestors, who were all 
persoiiH highly distinguished at the courts of Riigurh, (Jinjee, and Satara. 
Mulhar Ram Rao’s Life of Sivajee is very voluminous ; but 1 do not 
think he has made a good use of the valuable letters and records in his 
jK)ssession. Sivajeo’s instructions to officers and departments are very 
complete and satisfact 'ry. Some of the origuial copies of those instructions 
are in the hand- writing of Balajce Anjoo, and 1 have had them authenticated 
from another quarter, as will be mentioned. T lodged a copy of Mulhar 
Ram Rao’ 8 work with the Literary Society of Bombay. 

3. A Life of Sivujee, procured from the descendant of Chundcr Rao 
Moray, Raja of Jowlee. 

4. A Life of Sivajee, partly translated into English by Thomas Coats, 
Esq , late superintending surgeon of the Poona auxiliary force. 

5. A Life of Sivajee, partly iranshitod in the hand-writing of the late 
Sir Barry Close. Received from the Hon. M. Elphinstone. 

0. A Life of Sivajee, obtained from the Koolkurnec of Kolhar, near 
Boojapoor. 

7. A History of the Mahrattas, including an account of the kings of 
Boojapoor, by the Desbpandya of Kuttao Desh. 

When reverting to Moghul history, Khafee Khan ooiitiniiea my principal 
authority. 

• Kurar is situated 30 miles south of Satara 
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Shahjee’s political connection with his rela- 
tions, the Jadows, Deshmookhs of Sindkheir, 
which had never been intimate, v.as entirely 
dissolved from the time of his quitting the 
imperial service ; and Jugdeo Rao Jadov% his 
wife’s uncle, acted on the side of the Moghuls 
during the war carried on against him. Domestic 
affairs have great influence on tlm public conduct 
of Mahrattas ; and there may iiave been private; 
reasons for Jugd(;o Rao's animosity. Shahjec, m 
the year 1030, married into another family, named 
Mohitey, which was resented by Jeejee Eye,* his 
first wife ; and she retired to some of her own 
relations, with whom she appears to hare been 
residing when taken in 16SS. 

By this lady, the daughter of Lookhjee Jadow 
Rao, Shajee had two sons : the (dder was named 
Sumbhajee, and the younger Sivajee. The older 
was his father’s favourite, and accom])anied him 
from early infancy ; but the younger remained 
with his mother. Sivajee v'as born in the i'ort of 
of Sewneree,t in the month of May, 1(527 ; and 
during the turbulent period in Avbich his childhood 
was passed, he had frequently escaped, by his 
mother’s vigilance, from falling into th(? hands f)f 
their Mahomedan enemies. It is not known v hen; 
he was concealed when his mother was made 
prisoner ; but it is probable her release was obtain- 
ed on the plea of her husband’s neglect, and the 
disgrace, which many of the relations, both Jadotvs 
and Bhonslays, in the Moghul service, would 
conceive, attached to themselves until they had 
procured her enlargement. 

To the disagreement that arose between 
Sivajee’s parents, in consequence of the new 
connection formed by Shajee, and the troubled 


* Bye adjoined to«a woman’s name, denignateB her beingr a lady, 
t It is situated about 50 mile« north of Poona The town ia called 
Joonere, the fort Sewiieree. 
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state of the country, we may ascribe the circums- 
tance of Sivaiee’s not having seen his father for a 
period of seven years, or from the year 1630 to 
1636, inclusive. When Shahjee went with Morar 
Punt to Beejapoor, Jeejee Bye accompanied him, 
hut only remained until the celebration of Sivajee’s 
marriage to Suhyee Bye, the daughter of Nimhal- 
kur ; after which event Shahjee set out upon the 
Carnatic expedition, and Sivajee, with his mother, 
was sent to reside at Poona. 

By Tooka Bye Mohitey, his second wife, 
Shahjee had one son, Vcnkajee ; he had, likevdse, 
an illegitimate son hy a dancing-girl whom he 
named Suntajee, 

All Mahratta officers of consequence invari- 
ably retain a number of Bramins in their service, 
as writers and men of business.* Shahjee had a 
vast number of this description, some of whom 
had followed his fortunes, and contributed to his 
success at a more prosperous period ; and others, 
who had been displaced by the Moghuls on 
occupying the country, now naturally adliered to 
him, in hopes of finding employment and sub- 
sistence. Among all these, his most confidential 
men were Naroo Punt Hunwuntay, and Dadajee 
Konedeo ; the former he appointed to the manage- 
ment of his districts in the Carnatic, and the latter 
had charge of his family and jagheer at Poona. 

Dadajee was an able revenue officer, and 
under his superintendence the cultivation was soon 

* These Bramins, when occupied by ordinary duties, are termed oarcoons, 
or clerks ; but v, hen sent on public business, on the part of any ^reat man, 
they are, in common with all envoys, styled Wnkeels This remark applies 
to Bramin writers in the service of an individual, and to subordinate clerks 
Bramins at the head of offices, or employed in particular departments of the 
state, are desifmated according- to the name of the office or sitmtion they 
hold Every Mahratta owner of land, money, or even of two or three horses, 
has his carooon, who ostensibly attends to all his orders in the most respect* 
ful manner ; but the carcoon has generally the whole property at his disposal 
He contrives to lend his master money at usurious interest, and soon runs 
him in debt to himself ; and the poor Mahratta is thus completely in the 
Bramin's power But each frequently becomes necessary to the ower, and 
many Bramin oarcoons in Mahratta families, on very trying occasions, have 
shown the most devoted attachment and fidelity to the person and interests of 
, their masters. 
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improved, ansi the pol elation . increased. Forth er 
scope for Ms talents was afforded, bptlm aco^aisition 
o£ the- districts of Indapoor and Baramuttee ; 
whidi, together with several of thosn mountain 
valleys near Poona, known by the name of Mawuls. 
were added to Shahjee’s jagheer, inconsequence 
of his eminent services in the Carnatic, and 
intrusted to the management of Dadajee 
Konedeo.* 

An ambition of extending their boundaries in 
the Carnatic became prevalent, both at Golcondah 
and Beejapoor. These states were at peace, but 
they vied with each other in pursuing Jiggrandisc- 
ment, by the easy conquests Avhich tne dissensions- 
of the petty rajas in the south afforded ; witliout 
reflecting on their own prewirious situation, or 
seeking, in a league of common defence against 
the Moghuls, that security, which rivalry, or 
jealousy had already so much undermined. A- step 
towards union Avas, however, made 

■ ■ by the marriage of the king of 

Beejapoor to the daughter of Kootub Shah in l(!tl. 

Mohummud Adil Shah was personally^ not a 
Avarlike prince. He seldom quitted the neighbour- 
hood of Beejapoor ; and his armies Avere intrusted 
ro his generals. He impi’oved his capital by th(* 
construction of an aqueduct, still in existence, and 
ornamented' ’it with several magnificent buildings. t 

The Emperor Shah Jehan, after the peace of 
163G, endeavoured to arrange and improve the 
lately coniquered territory. The tAvo gOAu;mments 
in the Heccaa were united, and the prince- Aurung- 
zebe was appointed A’iceroy ; but at this time he 
only , remained a very short perio<l, and iiothing 
of note was achieved, excepting the concfuest of 
Buglana, a great part of which was afterwards 
relinquished. 

• Maferwttft'MSS. 

t Sdt»iaf)oor MBS. I e enumerated those inanusoriptR in the preoeein^ 
hapter, • 

Vol. I. 13 
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The grand innovation occasioned by the 
Moghul conquests in Maharashtra, under Shah 
Jehan, was the introduction of the revenue system 
of Todur Mull, whose name must he familiar to 
the generality of oriental readers as an eminent 
Hindoo statesman, who, by his financial arrange- 
ments, and his regulations in the mint department, 
during the reign of Akber, liad acquired a 
character of no inconsiderable celebrity. 

In acting on Todur Mull’s plan, the lands 
Avere, in the first instance, assessed with reference 
to their fertility, in a proportion varying from one- 
half to one- seventh of the gross produce, accord- 
ing to the expense of culture, or to the description 
of the article cultivated. The government share 
was then commuted for a money payment ; and in 
time, when a measurement, classification, and 
registry had taken place, the regulated assessment 
was fixed at a fourth of the whole produce of each 
field throughout the year,* and thus became the 
permanent rent of the land. Such was the 
method now introduced by Shah .lehan in the 
districts north of the Beema, under th(>, superin- 
tendence of Moorshed Koolee Khan, an able 
officer who was employed for m'arly 20 years in 
its completion. 

The system is known by the name of Ttmkha, 
an appellation derived from the name of the silver 
coin in which Todur Mull collected the revenues, 
in lieu of the Tukha, a copper coin previously 
used in revenue accounts throughout the empire.! 
It was likewise at this period (or 1637-38) that the 
Fusslee year was introduced into the Mahratta 
country. 


• Mr Grant’H Pol Analysis. 

t Khafee Khan I jrive this definition as the historian has recorded it ; 
I have no reason to doxibt its correctness, but I have not found it in any 
other authority Village revenue accounts in the Deccan are to this day not 
unfrequently stated in Tukhas by the Kooikurneee, « 
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Dadajee Konedeo, whose districts adjoined 
those of the Moghuls, continued the system of 
Mullik Umber. He levied a proportion of the 
actual produce of each cultivated field, fixing the 
proportion every year, ov, when not collected in 
kind, he substituted a money payment. This plan 
differed from the permanent land assessment, as it 
was not only variable according to the state of the 
crops, but the rate was probably higher in 
particular instances. It appears, however, to have 
been suited to the state of the country, as the 
districts flourished ; and great praise is invariably 
bestowed on his management. The mountain 
valleys, or Mawuls, were inhabited l)y a liardy, 
poor race of people, whose industry, exerted at all 
seasons, scarcely jirocui’ed tlnan subsistence. In 
the early part of Uadajee’s administration they 
wore in more than usual (listress ; though armed to 
defend themselves against wild b'-asts, they were 
destitute of clothing ; and the few miserable liuts 
of which their villages were composed, were in- 
sufficient to cover them from the inclemency of 
the weather. Dadajee endeavoured to ameliorate 
the condition of the Mawulees. For several years 
no rent was demanded for their lands : a number 
of them were entertained in his service as peons 
to assist in collecting the revenue ; for which they 
received a trifling sum as pay, and some very 
coarse grain as subsistence. 

The family of Shahjee continued to live 
under the care of Dadajee. Their residence was 
fixed at Foona, where Dadajee built a large house 
for Jeejee Bye’s accommodation, and gave the son 
of his master such an education as was proper for 
a person of his birth. Mahrattas seldom can 
write or read ; they consider all such learning the 
business of a carcoon, and if not degrading, at 
least undignified. Sivajee could never write his 
name but he was a good archer and marksman, 
skilled in the* use of the spear, and of the various 
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swcmls and dai^gers' common in the Deccan. His 
countrymen have lahvays heen celebrated for 
horsemanship ; and, in this accomplishment, Si vajee 
excelled. By the care of , his guardian, he was 
fully instructed in all the ceremonies and oheer- 
’ vances enjoined by the rules of his caste ; and such 
parts of the sacred histories as are generally 
>1cH0wn, were explained to him. The fabulous 
exploits detailed in the Mahabharut, the Ramayun, 
and the Bhagwut were the delight of Sivajee’s 
youth ; and such tvas his partiality for Kuthas;* 
that many years after he became famous in the 
. country, he incurred great danger in his anxiety 
to he present during an entertainment of that 
description. 

The religious and natural feelings of a Hindoo 
were -strongly implanted in Sivajee, and he early 
imbibed a rooted hatred to the Mahomedans. 
These feelings in part supplied th(v want of a more 
exalted patriotism ; but although they may have 
tended to stimulate his own love of enterprise, he 
did not employ them to animate others, until 
success had taught him to plan new schemes, and 
to apply such powerful and natui'al auxiliaries in 
their execution. 

His first designs were formed merely with a 
view to. personal advantage. From about his six- 
teenth year he began to associate with persons of 
lawless habits, and to talk of becoming an in- 
dependent polygar. These circumstances, on 
being made known to his guardian produced 
remonstrances ; and Sivajee was obliged to be more 
cautious in his conversation ; he was, however, 
freiiuontly absent in the Concan for several days ; 
and Dadajec Konedeo endeavoured to wean him 
from such excursions, by showing him more atten- 
tion at home, and confiding much of the affairs of 
tlic jaghecr to his superintendence. 


page 16 for ezplaiiwtloB of thie wtrd. 
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'There- were several oarcoons under Dadajec, 
intdniate oompanioBS of Sivajee, who afterwards 
became his agents and {idvisers. As he was 
intrusted with a larger share of power, he used 'to 
pay aiiki receive visits among the respectable 
Malirattas in the •neighbouthood of Poona ; and he 
obtained .general good-will in th^t part of the 
ooutttry, by tan I obliging and conciliatory deport- 
ment ; but,t even at ‘ this ' time, it was whispered 
that Shahjec’s son was a sharer in the profits of 
some extensive gang robberies committed in the 
Goncan. 

■Sivajee was always partial to the Mawulees; 
he observed that, although clownisli and stupid in 
appearance, they w(.‘.re active, and intelligent in 
anything to which they had been accustomed, and 
remarkably faithful in situations of trust, lie 
was attentive to those in ]fadajee's service ; they 
accompained him on his excursions, and in hunt- 
ing ; and he became extremly popular, not only 
with them but with the Avhole of their countrymen 
in the Mawuls. In his visits to these valleys, and 
to different parts of the Ghaut-Malita and Conoan, 
he grew familiar with the paths and defiles of that 
wild tract where he afterwards establislied him- 
self. .He had marked the condition of the adjoin- 
ing strongholds, and began to devise schemes for 
getting one of tliem into his posscss'ion. 

Tlie hill forts under all the Mahomedan 
governments were, gcn<jrally, much neglected. 
Some of the best had, as already mentioned, a 
Killidar appointed by the khig, or some of his 
ministers, and when Avar Avas expected, a portion 
of the garrison was composed of good troops. 
At other times less care seemed necessary, and the 
generality of the forts Avere intrusted to the 
mokassadars, aumildars, jagheerdars, or deshmooklis 
of the districts in which they were situated. 
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The reason given for their being seldom 
garrisoned by Mahomedans was their insalubrity, 
particularly during the rains ; and as they had 
always been reduced with extraordinary facility, 
they were not estimated in proportion to their real 
importance. At the period at which we have 
arrived, the Beejapoor government, being at peace 
with the Moghuls, and engaged in plundering or 
reducing the Carnatic, had removed all their best 
troops to that part of the country. There was no 
hill fort in Shahjoo’s jagheer committed to the 
care of Badajee Konedeo. The strong fort of 
Kondaneh* had a Mahomedan Killidar : and 
Poorundhur was under charge of a Bramin 
appointed by Morar Punt. Shahjee’s family were 
on terms of intimacy Avith both Killidars, parti- 
cularly Neelkunt B-ao of Poorundhur, who was 
originally under the Nizam Shahee government, 
and had adhered to Shahjee. 

In the Mawuls were three persons with whom 
Sivajee constantly associated ; their names were, 
Yessjee Kuuk, Tannajee Maloosray, and Bajee 
Pha.salkur. The last was Deshmookh of Moosay 
Khora ; the other two had also some hereditary 
rights among their native hills. These three were 
the first knoAvn adherents, and millitary followers 
of Sivajee. Assisted by them, he held communica- 
tion with the Killidar of Torna, a hill fort 
exceedingly difficult of access, 20 miles south-Avest 
of Poona, at the source of the Neera river ; and 
by means, the particulars of which arc not known, 
induced him to give over the place. 

This event happened in the year 
A. D. 1646. 161(5.1 As soon as they had got 

possession, Sivajee, who pretended that he was 
actii g for the advantage of government, sent 
wukeels to Bejapoor to represent what he had 


* Now Singurh. 
t MahratU MSS. 
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done, and the many benefits likely to result to the 
king from having a faithful servant in that 
sequestered part of the country, the value of 
which had never been ascertained, owing to the 
farming of districts to Deshmooks whose interest 
lay in concealing their resources. As a proof of 
this statement, he offered a much la. ger rent than 
had been paid during the ten years which that 
tract bad been in possession of Bcejapoor. The 
answers to these applications were put off from 
day to day, which suited Sivajee’s purpose, as his 
object was merely to gam time. Hin representa- 
tions were seconded by bribes to the courtiers, as 
usual on such occasions, and for several years little 
notice was taken of him.* 

Whilst the wukcels were thus amusing the 
government at Beejapoor, Siv'ajee was collecting 
Mawulees, and strengthening and repairing Torna. 
When digging up some ruins in that fort,t he 
accidently discovered a large quantity of gold, 
which had been buried at some remot e period : a 
piece of good fortune attiibntod to a miracle 
worked in his favour by the goddess Bhowanee, 
Avhich afforded great support and (meouragement 
in prosecuting his plans. Arms and ammunition 
were purchased ; and he resolved on employing the 
money thus bestowed, in building another fort. 

For this purpose he pitched on the 
mountain of Mhorbudh, three 
miles south-east of Torna, and used astonishing 
exertion in. fortifying it. When finished he gave 
it the name of Rajgurh. 

During its progress, report s of Avhat was going 
forAvard from time to time reached Beejapoor ; 
the work Avas forbidden, and letters were 
despatched to Shahjee in the Carnatic, calling upon 
him to account for these proceedings. Shahjee 

* Kbafee Khan, Beajapaor MSS , and Rome evidence in Mahratta MSS. 

+ Mabrattan MSS Sivajeo called it Praohinuij<urh I have retained the 
ancient name by which it is still known. 
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^ <i 0 Bbt,^_ bem'^aj, fo, the mjL^ea^. 
» seemty.ot the jugheer. SMjee, . at ae^aoe 
tiiii6, wrot6 to D3£[8,j6& Kouodoo Qsid 2ms • sou, 
06iiB\iTiTig th.€ proceedings • o2 tlie latter, desiring, 
aiv explanation, and calling, upon him to. desists 
Dadajee Konedeo, with the deepest interest in- bis 
weltare, vupged every argument to induce Siva;iee 
to abandon his designs ; he represented .the pjpobable 
ruin, and. the certain risk ha incurred, hy suehj 
daring. and unjustifiable conduct. He likewise set' 
forth the great prospects which his father!s aiftme 
and respectability presented, in a faithful 
adherence to the government of Beejapoor. 
Sivajee answered by fair words ; but the old .man 
saw that his purpose was unshaken. Infirm by. 
age, worn out by disease, and now a prey to 
anxiety for the fate of his master’s house, Dadajee 
did not long survive. But just before his death, he 
sent for Sivajee ; when so far from dissuading him 
in his accustomed manner, he advised him to 
prosecute his plans of independence ; to protect 
Bramins, kino, and cultivators; to preserve the 
temples of the Hindoos from violation ; and to 
follow the fortune Avhich lay before him. After 
this, having recommended his family to his young 
master s care, he expired. 


The dying injunctions of Dadajee Konedeo 
served to confirm Sivajee in his- designs,- and- gave 
them a sanction in the eyes of the*' subo-rdmatc' 
officers of the jagheer, which must have tended 
materially to raise his character^ and perhaps, in 
some, degree, to elavate his motives of actioni.'. 


He took charge of the jaghber in his father’^ 
name ; but very shortly after, on the arrival 'of ' 
messengers from. Shahjee. to Dadajee- Konedeo, re- 
quiring the payment of some arrears . of revenue. 
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Sivajee sent them back with news of his guardian’s 
death ; and on this, and several subsequent occa- 
sions, evaded all payments, till at last he informed 
his father that the expenses of that poor countrv 
had so much inci eased, that he must dej^end on 
his more extensive and fertile possessions in the 
Carnatic. 

There were two officers in the jagheer whom 
it was of much consequence to gain or to remove, 
as neither of them, in the first instance, acceded 
to the views of Sivajee : the one, Phirungajee 
Nursalla, in charge of the fort of Chakun ; the 
other, Bajee Mohitey, the brother of Tooka Bye. 
Shahjee’s second wife, manager of the district of 
Sopa. 

Sivajee’s emissaries succeeded in corrupting 
Phirungajee, who tendered his services to their 
master, and was confirm(;d in the command of 
Chakun, He likewise} received charge of the 
revenue management of the adjoining villages, on 
condition that he should maintain tlic system of 
Dadajee Konedeo. 

But a more important acquisition than any 
hitherto made, was obtained by the possession of 
Kondaneh. It Avas given up by the Mahomedan 
Killidar for a large bribe, and Sivajee changed or 
restored its name to Singurh, m* the lion’s d(‘n ;* by 
which appellation it is still known. 

Bajee Mohitey had 300 good horses : he 
occupied Sopa ; and though he sent civil answers 
to all messages, he refused to pay the revenue, or 
listen to any overtures unauthorised by Shahjoe. 
Sivajee, concealing his approacu, surrounded Sopa 
with a party of MaAvulees, in the middle of the 
night, surprised Bajee Mohitey and his whole 
party, took them prisoners, and sent Mohitey, 

* The literal aig^nifioation would be lion’a fort, but the lion’s den waa tho 
meaning intended by the name which Sivajee gave to Kondaneh : so say the 
Mahrattas, aivl it in |)roved by Sivajee’s own words, as we shall find record- 
ed. 
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together with all who did not choose to enter his 
service, to join his father in the Carnatic. 

The revenue of&cers of Baramuttee and 
Indapoor, whilst nothing interrupted the usual 
routine of affairs, appear to have realized the 
collections, and paid them over at Poona for some 
time after Dadajee Konedeo’s death, without 
disputing the authority of Shahjee’s son ; but 
these districts, as well as the purgunna of Sopa, 
were at a distance from the hills, and too much 
exposed to be always maintained by Sivajee. 

The demise of the Killidar of the fort of 
Poorundhur happened about the same time as that 
of Dadajee Konedeo. He left three sons, the 
eldest of whom, without confirmation from 
Beejapoor, assumed command of the garrison. 
The two younger sons claimed an equal right to 
command, jointly with their brother, and to share 
in the profits of some fields and pasture-lands 
attached to the fort. They wished Sivajee to 
assist in arbitrating their differences : and he took 
a lively interest in their affairs, secretly supporting 
the younger brothers. 

Whilst these disputes were pending, Sivajee, 
at a fit time, giving out that he was on his route 
towards Sopa, encamped under Poorundhur, and 
was, as he had hoped, invited into the fort with a 
few attendants. When the eldest of the three had 
retired to rest, Sivajee, in conversation with the 
other two, represented that the best expedient for 
inducing their brother to submit to a fair arbitration, 
was to make him prisoner ; to which the young 
men eagerly acceded. Sivajee, on pretence of 
granting them means of completely overawing 
every attempt at resistance, despatched a messenger 
to his troops below, and long before morning had a 
band of Mawulees in possession of the upper and 
lower forts, the eldest brother a prisoner, and the 
two younger, with the whole garrison, completely 
in his power. Sivajee attempted to excuse this 
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treachery, by avowing Iiis designs of independence ; 
and, aJthougi he rstnovod ths whole from Poorun- 
dbur, be bad tbe address to reconcile them by 
grants of enam villages, and to pursuade all the 
brothers to enter bis service ; in which they 
afterwards attained some distinction. 

All these acquisitions were made without stir 
or bloodshed ; the government districts were not 
molested. Mohummud Adii Shah was building 
palaces and mausoleums, or intent on acquisitions 
in the Carnatic ; and the irregularities in the 
jagheer of Shahjee, if fully known, were not deemed 
of magnitude, whilst the jaglieerdar himself was in 
the power of the king. 

Thus did Sivajee obtain possession of the tract 
between Chakun and the Neera ; and the manner 
in which he established himself, watching and 
crouching like the wily tiger of bis own mountain 
valleys, until he had stolen into a situation from 
whence he could at once spring on his prey, 
accounts both for the difficulty found in tracing his 
early rise, and the astonishing rapidity with which 
he extended his power, when his progress bad 
attracted notice, and longer concealment was 
impossible. 
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CHAFIEll IV. 

FROM A. II. 1648 TO A. D 1657. 

Local mUhorilies under the Beejapoor (jocerument, 
in the immediate neighbourhood, of Sivajee . — 
The Sawunts of Jf^aree. — The Seedee of 
Jinjeera — A daring robbery. — Forts taken by 
surprise. — The pyrorinee of Kailian reduced . — 
Shahjee seized. — SitJoJee apjAies to Shah Jehati 
for his enlargenient. — An attempt to seize 
Sivajee frustrated — Shahjee released, — returns 
to the Carnatic, — his eldest son Sumbhajee 
killed. — Progress of Sivajee. — Murder of Ihe 
Itaja ofJowlec, and conquest of his country . — 
Rohira escaladed. — Pertabgurh built. — Shami- 
rnje Punt, the Jirst Mahralla Peishwa . — 
Sirajee’s views on the Moghul districts . — 
History of the Moghuls in the Deccan since 
UlSa. — 3£eer Joomleh. — Moghuls attack Gol- 
condaJi, — make tear on Beejapoor. — Shah 

Jehan's illness, — his four sons, — all aspire to 
the crown. — Aurungzebe’s character and pro- 
gress ; — usurps the throne. 

The details contained in the foregoing chapters, 
liave probably enabled the reader to form a 
sufficiently clear idea of the state of the Deccan so 
far as relates to the different great powers which 
divided it ; but, for the sake of perspicuity in 
what follows, it is necessary to off er a few remarks 
respecting the various local authorities under the 
13 eeja 2 )oor government, in the immediate neighbour- 
liood of the tract occupied by Sivajee. 

The south bank of the Neera, as far east as 
_ SeerAvul, and jvs far south as the 

range of hills north of the Kistna, 
was farmed by the hereditary Deshmookh of 
llurdus Mawul, named Bandal ; and the fort of 
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Uohira M'as committed to bis care. Having early 
entertained a jealousy of Sivajee, he kept up a 
strong garrison, and carefully watched the country 
adjoining Poorundhur. The Deshmookh was a 
Mahral ta, but the Heshpandya was a Purbhoo (or 
Purvoe), a tribe of the Shunkerjatee, to whom 
Sivajee was always partial. 

Waee was the station of a Mokassadar of 
government who had charge of Pandoogurh, 
Kummulgurh, and several other forts in that 
neighbourhood. 

Chunder Rao Moray, Raja of Jowlee, was in 
possession of the Ghaut-Malita from the Kistiia to 
the Warna. 

The KolaiJoor district, with tbc strong fort of 
Panalla, Avas under a Mahratta officer appointed 
by government. 

The ancient possessions of the Reojapoor state 
in the Concan, were held in jagheer, or farmed to 
tbc hereditary deshmookhs, with the exception 
of the sea-ports of Dabul, Anjenw'cel, Ratnaguiry, 
and Rajapoor, which, wdth their dependent districts, 
Avere held by government officers. The principal 
liereditary chiefs Avere the Sawunts of Waree ; 
they were deshmookhs and jaghcerdars of the 
strong tract adjoining the Portuguese territory at 
Goa, and their harbours Averc the resort of pirates, 
early knoAvn by the name of Koolecs. Next in 
consequence of the Sawunts, Avere the Ruhveys of 
Sringarpoor, who, from occupying an unfrequented 
tract, were, like the Raja of JoavIcc, nearly 
independent. 

The province of Kallianec, formerly belonging 
to the kings of Alimednugur, and ceded to Reeja- 
poor by the treaty of 1636, was principally 
confided to two authorities ; the northern part of 
it, extending from Bheemrec (or Bhewndy) to 
Xagotna (or I^agathanna) was under a respecteble 
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Mahomedan officer appointed by the king, and 
stationed at the town of Kallian Bheemree. He 
had an extensive charge, comprehending several 
strong forts both above and below the Ghauts ; 
hut these forts, from the causes we have endea- 
voured to explain, were much neglected. The 
southern part of the province was held in jagheer 
by an Abyssinian ;* the condition of his tenure, as 
far as can be ascertained, was the maintenance of 
a marine for the protection of the trade, and 
conveying pilgrims to the Red Sea. His possessions 
were not considered hereditary, but were conferred 
on the most deserving Abyssinian officer of the 
fleet, and the chief so selected was styled Wuzeer. 
The crews of his vessels were in part composed 
of his countrymen ; and a small African colony 
was thus formed in the Concan. The great mari- 
time dep6t was the harbour of Dhunda Rajepoor, 
in the middle of which stands the small fortified 
island of Jinjeera.t In the vulgar language of 
the Deccan, all natives of Africa are termed Seedees. 
The name of the principal Abyssinian, at this time, 
was Rutih Khan, commonly styled the Seedce,J an 
appellation assumed by the chief and his successors, 
by which they have been best known to Europeans. 
The Seedec had charge of several forts, amongst 
which were Tala, Gossala, and Rairee ; they were 
all intrusted to the care of Mahrattas. § 

Thus much being premised, we return to 
Sivajee, who was secretly, but actively, employed 
in very extensive plans, in prosecution of which, 

* It is not exaotly known at what period tho power of his predecessors 
commenced ; but Hubush Khan and Seedee Umber were Abyssinian admirals 
of the Nizam Shahoe fleet during: the time of Mullik Umber ; and an 
Abissinian offlaer, named Seedee Bulbul, was at that time in command of 
Bairee. — Beejapoor MSS. 

t Jinjeera, the name by which the plaoe is known in the Deooan, is the 
Mabratta corruption of the Arabic word Juzeerah^ an island. 

t Seedee, when assumed by Africans themselves, has an honorable 
import, being a modification of the Arabic word sytid^ a lord ; but. in the 
common aooeptation, it is rather an appellation of reproach than of distinc* 
tion. 

§ Khafee Khan, Orme, and a loose traditional^ Persian MS. procured 
f fom the coBeotor and magistrate of the Sonthem Oonoan. 
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he was himself busy in collecting and arming 
Mawulees, whilst some of his Bramins were 
detatched into the Concan, to gain intelligence and 
forward his views in that quarter. 

Having heard that a large treasure was 
forwarded to court by Moolana Ahmed, governor 
of Kallian, Sivajee put himself at the head of 300 
horse, taken at Sopa, now mounted with Bargeers 
on whom he could depend, and, accompanied by a 
party of Mawulees, he attacked and dispersed the 
escort, divided the treasure amongst the horsemen, 
and conveyed it with all expedition to Rajgurh. 
This daring robbery completely unmasked his 
design ; but the news had scarcely reached the 
capital before it was known that Sivajee had 
surprised and taken the torts of Kangooree, Toong, 
Tikona, Bhoorup, Koarce, Loghur, and Raj- 
machee.* Tala, Gossala, and the strong hill of 
Rairee, were given up to his emissaries : several 
rich towns were plundered in the Concan ; and the 
booty with great regularity conveyed by the 
Mawulees to Rajgurh. 

But this was not the extent of his designs, or 
of his success. Abajee Sonedeo, one of the Bramins, 
educated by Dadajee Konedeo, who had already 
distinguished himself as much by his boldness as 
by his address, pushed on to Kallian, surprised the 
governor, took him prisoner, and procured the 
surrender of all the forts in that quarter. 


* The manner of surprising: these forts is not satisfaotorilj explained ; 
but a traditionary account of one of Sivajee’ a exploits, suggested a like 
attempt by a body of insurgents in the Oonoan-Ghaut-Mahta, who took up 
arms against the Peiahwa’s government, in modem times, during the ad- 
ministration of Trimbukjee Dainglia. It was usual for the villagers, in the 
vicinity of the hill-forts, to contribute a quantity of leaves and grass for 
the purpose of thatching the houses in the fort, a praotioe saia to have 
prevailed from before the time of Sivajee. The insurgents having corrupted 
one or two persons of the garrison, a party of them, each loaded with a 
bundle of grass, having his arms concealed below it, appeared at the gate in 
the dress of villagers, to deposit, as they pretended, the annual supply ; and 
admittance being thus gained, they surprised the garrison, and possessed 
themselves of the place The fort was Prucheetgurh, and ithe oiroumstanoe 
will be alluded to in its proper place ; it is only mentioned here as a 
stratagem, the original merit of which is ascribed to Sivajee. 
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As soon as Sivajee received this joyful intelli- 
gence, which exceeded his expectations he 
hastened to Kallian, and, bestowing the highest 
encomium to Abajee Sonedeo, appointed him 
soobehdar, or governor of the country comprised 
in this important acquisition. No time was lost 
in commencing revenue arrangements. Ancient 
institutions were revived wherever a trace of them 
could be found ; and all endowments to temples, 
or assignments to Bramins were carefully restored 
or maintained. As the Seedee was a formidable 
neighbour, Sivajee, to secure the hold already 
obtained on his jaghcer, gave orders for building 
two forts, Beerwaree, near Gossala, and Linganah, 
near E-airee. 

Moolana Ahmed, made prisoner by Abajee 
Sonedeo, was treated by Sivajee with the utmost 
respect ; and, being honourably dismissed, he 
returned to court. The news of his capture, and 
the surrender of the forts, had arrived before him, 
and although permitted to pay his respects to the 
king, he was not reinstated in any place of trust 
or emolument. 

*! 

Sivajee’s rebellion, in consequence of the 
report of Moolana Ahmed, began to create general} 
anxiety at Beejapoor ; but Mahummud Adil Shah', 
impressed with an idea of its being secretly incited' 
by Shahjee, took no active measures to suppress it 
by foi^. The power of Shahjee in the Carnatic, 
which had greatly increased by his being left as 
'provincial governor, on the return of Rendoollah 
Khan to court, may have tended to occasion such 
a suspicion, strengthened also by the circumstance 
of its having begun in his jagheer, and spread over 
a province where his power had so lately been 
suppressed.* 


• Mfthratta MSS., Khafee Khan^ P^Aejapoor MSS., and tradition. 
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The king, therefore, sent private orders to Bajee 
Ghorepuray of Moodhole, then serving in the 
, same part of the country with Shajee, to seize and 
‘confine him. This object Ghorepuray efliected by 
treachery : he invited Shahjee to an entertainment, 
and made him prisoner. 

On being brought to court, Shahjee was urged 
A D 1649 ^ suppress his son’s rebellion, for 

which purpose freedom of corres- 
pondence was allowed between them. 

Shahjee persisted in declaring that he was 
unconnected with his son ; that Sivajee was as 
much in rebellion against him as against the king’s 
government ; and recommended his being reduced 
to obedience by force of arms. Nothing he urged 
could convince Mahummud Adil Shah of his 
innocence ; and, being enraged at his supposed 
contumacy, he ordered Shahjee to be confined in 
a stone dungeon, the door of which was built up, 
except a small opening ; and he was told, that if 
within a certain period his son did not submit, the 
aperture should be for ever closed. 

Sivajee, when he heard of the imprisonment 
. and danger which threatened his father, is said to 
have entertained thoughts of submitting ; but if he 
ever seriously intended to adopt such a plan, it was 
overruled by the opinion of his wife, Suhyee Bye, 
who represented that he had a better chaifCa iq| 
effecting ^ahjee’s liberty by maintaining Iiw 
present power, than by trusting to the mercy a 
government notoriously treacherous.* . - 

The alternative which Sivajee adopted, develops 
a principal feature of his early policy. He had 
hitherto carefully refrained from molesting the 
subjects or territory of the emperor,. probably from 
an opinion of the great power of the Moghuls, and 
from a design he appears to have contemplated, of 

’ • Mahratta T 
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throwing himscK on the imperial protection in case 
of being pushed to extremity by the government of 
Beejapoor. 

ne accordingly, at this time, entered into cor- 
respondence with Shah Jehan, for the purpose of 
procuring his father’s enlargement. The proposals 
made by Sivajee are not known, but the emperor 
agreed to forgive the former misconduct of 
Shahjee, to admit him into imperial service, and to 
give Sivajee a munsub of 5,000 horse.* * * § 

It is probable that the emperor’s influence, 
and the friendship of Morar Punt,t were the means 
of saving Shahjee from a cruel death. He was 
released from his dungeon on giving security ; but 
he was kept a prisoner at large, in Beejapoor, for 
four years,! 

Sivajee, whose immediate object was effected 

. ^ by his father’s reprieve, artfully 

contrived to keep his proposal oi 
entering the Moghul service in an unsettled state, 
by referring a claim on the part of his father, or 
himself, to the Deshmookh’s dues in the Joonere 
and Ahmcdnugur districts, to which he pretended 
they had an hereditary right, Sivajee’s agent, who 
went to Agra with this ostensible purpose, did not, 
as was probably foreseen, succeed in obtaining a 
promise of the Deshmookhee; but he brought back 
a letter from Shah Jehan, promising that the claim 
should be taken into consideration upon Sivajee’s 
arrival at court. § 

During the four years Shahjee was detained at 

A, D. I651A2. Sivajee apprehemive, 

perhaps, for his father s safety, 

* Original letters of the Emperor Shah Jehan to Sivajee 

t Colonel Wilks says Bendoollah Khan. Hia name in Mahratta MSS. 
Is certainly always mentioned with Morar Punt’s, but Rendoollaii Khan 
died in 1643, as appears on his tomb. He had a son or relation who had the 
same title, but he never attained suffioient rank or influenoe to have obtained 
Sbahjee’s release 

I M^tatta MSS. 

§ Original letter from Shah Jehan. The original letters from Shah 
eh{Ln and Aurnngzebe to ^tvaiee are in the posses Aion of the Baja of Satara. 
Copies of them are lodged ith the Literary Soci?ty of Boidbay. 
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committed few aggressions, and the long was, 
probably, deterred from sending a force against 
him, lest it should induce Sivajee to give up the 
country to the Moghuls, which the emperor had 
sufficient excuse for receiving, on account of arrears 
of tribute. In this interval, a feeble attempt was 
made to seize Sivajee’s person. It was undertaken 
by a Hindoo named Bajee Sbamraje. Sivajee fre- 
quently resided at the town of Mbar in the 
Concau; and the party of Shamraje, passing 
through the territory of Chunder Rao Moray, 
lurked about the Phar Ghaut until an opportunity 
should offer ; but Sivajee anticipated the surprise, 
attacked the party, near the bottom of the Ghaut, 
and drove them in great panic to seek safety in the 
jungles.* 

Shahjee had, in vain, endeavoured by every 
means to obtain permission to 
return to his jagheer in the 
Carnatic, when, at last, the great disturbances 
which became prevalent in that quarter, induced 
the king to listen to recommendations in his favour. 
Pnwiously, however, to granting his complete 
enlargement, Shajee was bound down by solemn 
engagements to refrain from molesting the 
jagheerdar of Moodholc ; and, in order to induce 
both parties to bury what had passed in oblivion, 
Mohummud Adil Shah made them exchange their 
hereditary rights and cnams as Deshmookhs, 
Shahjee giving those he had received in the 
districts of Kurar, and Bajee Ghorepuray what he 
possessed in the Camatic.t 

This agreement, however, was not acted upon ; 
and the first use Shajee made of his liberty was to 
write to Sivajee — “ If you arc my son, punish 
Bajee Ghorepuray of JMoodhole” — ^an emphatic 


* Mahratta MSS. 

t Copy of the original instriimeL a, and Mahratta MSS. 
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injunction to vengeance, which Sivajee, at a fit 
time, carried into terrible execution. 

On his return to the Carnatic, Shahjee found 
that the accounts of the disturbed 
A. D. 1663. country were not ex- 

aggerated; every petty chief endeavoured to 
strengthen himself, and weaken his neighbour, by 
plunder and exaction. His own jagbeer bad been 
subject to depredations ; and be sent bis eldest son 
Sumbhajee to punish one of these aggressions on 
the part of the Killidar of Kanikgeeree. On this 
service Sumbhajee was killed, and his detachment 
defeated. Shahjee afterwards took Kanikgeeree by 
assault, and avenged his death ; but the loss of 
Sumbhajee was a source of much affliction ; and 
the event was followed by the demise of his 
principal agent in the Carnatic, Naroo Punt 
Hunwuntay, a Bramin, educated in the school of 
Mullik Umber, who had served Shahjee for many 
years. His place was fortunately well supplied by 
his son, Rugonath Narrain, a person of considerable 
talent, whom wo shall have occasion to notice at a 
future period. Disturbances became more and 
more prevalent in the Carnatic, and quite diverted 
the attention of the Becjapoor government from 
Sivajee ; but no sooner was his father released, than 
he began to devise new schemes for possessing 
himself of the whole Ghaut-Mahta, and the re- 
mainder of the Concan. 


He had, in vain, attempted to induce the 
A D 1655 Jowlee to unite with him 

■ ■ ‘ against the Beejapoor government ; 

Chunder Bao, although he carried on no war 
against Sivajee, and received all his messengers 
with civility, refused to join in rebellion against 
the king. The permission granted to Shamraje’s 
party to pass through his country, and the aid 
which he was said to have given him, afforded 
Sivajee excuse for hostility ; but the Raja was too 
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powerful to be openly attacked with any certain 
prospect of success ; he had a strong body of 
infantry, of nearly the same description as Sivajee’s 
Mawulees ; his two so: .s, his brother, and his 
minister, Himmut Rao, were all esteemed good 
soldiers ; nor did there appear any means by which 
Sivajee could create a division among them. 

Under these circumstances, Sivajee, who bad 
held bis troops in a state of preparation for some 
time, sent two agents, a Bramin and a Mahratta, 
the former named Bagoo Bullal, the latter Sum- 
bhajee Cowajee, for the purpose of gaining 
correct intelligence of the situation and strength 
of the principal places, but ostensibly with a 
design of contracting a marriage between Sivajee 
and the daughter of Ohunder Kao. 

Kagoo Bullal, with his companion, proceeded 
to Jowlee, attended by 25 Mawulees. They 
were courteously received, and had several 
interviews with Chundcr Kao, the particulars of 
which are not mentioned, but Kagoo Bullal, seeing 
the Raja totally off his guard, formed the dctestible 
plan of assassinating him and his brother, to 
which Sumbhajee Cowajee readily acceded. He 
wrote to Sivajee communicating his intention, 
which was approved, and in order to support 
it, troops were secretly sent up the Ghauts, 
whilst bivajee, pretending to be otherwise engaged, 
proceeded from Kajgurh to Boorundhur. Brom 
the latter place he made a night-march to 
MahabylUsur, at the source of the Kistna, 
where he joined his troops assembled in the 
neighbouring jungles. Kagoo Bullal, on finding 
that the preparations were completed, took an 
opportunity of demanding a private conference 
with the Kaja and his brother, when he stabbed 
the former to the heart, and the latter was 
despatched by Sumbhajee Cowajee. Their at- 
tendants being previously ready, the assassins 
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instantly fled, and, darting into the thick 
jungles, which everywhere surrounded the place, 
they soon met Sivajee, who, according to 
appointment, was advancing to tbeir support. 

Before the consternation caused by this 
atrocious deed had subsided, Jowlee was attacked 
on all sides ; but the troops headed by the 
Baja’s sons and Himmut Bao, notwithstanding 
the surprise, made a brave resistance until 
Himmut Bao fell, and the sons were made 
prisoners. 

Sivajee lost no time in securing the possessions 
of the late Chunder Bao, which was effected 
in a very short period. The capture of the 
strong fort of Wassota,* and the submission of 
Sewtur Khora, completed the conquest of Jowlee. 
The sons of Chunder Bao, who remained prisoners, 
were subsequently condemned to death, for 
maintaining a secret correspondence with the 
Beejapoor government ; but the date of their 
execution has not been satisfactorily ascertained. 
Sivajee followed up this conquest by surprising 
Bohira, which he escaladed in the night, at the 
head of his Mawulees ; Bandal, the Deshmookh, 
who was in the fort at the time, stood to his 
arms on the first moment of alarm ; and although 
greatly outnumbered, his men did not sumbit 
until he was killed. At the head of them was 
Bajee Purvoe, the Deshpandya; Sivajee treated 
him with generosity, received him with great 
kindness, and confirmed him in all his hereditary 
possessions. He had relations with Sivajee, and 
afterwards agreed to follow the fortnues of his 
conqueror ; the command of a considerable body 
of infantry was conferred upon him ; and he 
maintained his character for bravery and fidelity 
to the last. 


^ Simiim called it Waitgarht a name which it has not retained. 
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To secure access to his possessions on the 
_ , „ hanks of the Neera and Qujna, 

and to strengthen the defences 
of the Phar Ghaut, Sirajee pitched upon a 
high rock, near the source of the Kistna, on 
which he resolved to erect another fort. The 
execution of the design was intrusted to a 
Deshist Bramin, named Moro Trimmul Pingley, 
who had been appointed a short time before 
to command the fort of Poorundhur. This man, 
when very young, accompanied his father, then 
in the service of Shahjee, to the Carnatic, 
whence he returned to the Mahratta country 
about the year 1663, and shortly after joined 
Sivajee. The able manner in which he executed 
everything intrusted to him soon gained him 
the confidence of his master, and the erection 
of Portabgurh, the name given to the new 
fort, confirmed the favorable opinion entertained 
of him. 


The principal minister of Sivajee, at this 
period, was a Bramin, named Shamraje Punt, 
whom he now dignified with the title of Peishwa ; 
and, as is common amongst Mahrattas, with 
persons filling such a high civil station, he 
likewise held a considerable military command. 
Hitherto, Sivajee had confined his usurpations 

A D I65T ravages to the Beejapoor 

' . territory ; but become more ^ring 

by impunity, and invited by circumstances, he 
ventured to depart from his original policy, and 
to extend his depredations to the imperial districts. 
To explain the motives which actuated him, we 
must revert to the proceedings of the Moghuls. 
Since the peace of 1636, they had held 
(1636.) undisturbed possession of their 
conquest in the Deccan, and had 
been laudably employed in improving these 
acquisitions. * 
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The prince Aurungzebe, after an expedition 
against Kandahar, was appointed viceroy of the 
Deccan, for the second time, in the year 1660, and 
for several years abated nothing 
^ ® ^ of the active measures which had 

been adopted for fixing equitable assessments, and 
affording protection to travellers and' merchants. 
He established the seat of government at Mullik 
Umber’s town of Khirkee, which, after his own 
name, he called Aurungabad.* But, however 
capable of civil government, Aurungzebe was 
early habituated to the interest which is generally 
excited in the human mind by having once acted 
. as a leader in war ; and in the 
' year 1655, he readily seized an 

opportunity of fomenting dissensions at the neigh-* 
bouring court of Golcondah, with the hope of 
involving the emperor in the dispute. At this 
period, the prime minister of Kootub Shah was the 
celebrated Meer Joomloh ; he had attained tWt 
situation by his ability and his wealth ; but he had 
considerable influence, and was held in very gener- 
al esteem at every Mahomedan court in Asia. He 
was originally a diamond merchant, and his occu- 
pation brought him acquainted with princes and 
their countries. His talents, his riches, and the 
extent of his dealings, had made him familiarly 
known at the imperial court, long before he rose 
to be vizier at Golcondah. 

His son, Mohummud Amin, was dissolute, 
but he possessed his father’s confidence. This 
youth, having been guilty of some disrespect 
to the person, oir authority of AbdooUah 
Kootub Shah, the latter thought fit to punish 
him. This treatment being resented by Meer 
Joomleh, altercation arose between him and the 
king, which at length led to a formal petition, 
on the part of the former, for the emperor’s 

•Futih Kban had before changed the name to FutiHnugnr, which it did 
not retain.— Beejapoor MSS. 
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^protection. The application being warmly seconded 
by Aurungzebe, laid the foundation of that 
friendship between him and Meer Joondeh. which 
greatly contributed to Aurungzebe’s elevation. 

Shah Jehan espoused the cause of Meer 
Joomleh as ardently as Amungzebe could have 
desired, and addressed an imperious letter to 
Kootub Shah on the subject. I’he king, exasperat- 
ed by this interference, threw Mohummud Amin 
into prison, and sequestrated his father’s property. 
Such a proceeding, exaggerated by the colouring 
which Aurungzebe gave to it, could not fail to 
rouse the anger of Shah Jehan, and he immediately 
■determined on enforcing compliance wdth the 
orders he had sent in favour of Meer Joomleh. A 
choleric despot is prompt in his commands : 
Aurnngzebe was ordered to prepare his army, to 
demand the release of Mohummud Amin, and 
satisfaction to Meer Joomleh. In case of refusal, 
he was directed to invade the territory of 
Golcondah. ‘ 

As the king would not acknowledge the 
emperor’s right of interference, Aurungzebe, on 
his rejecting the mandate, without any declaration 
of war, sent forward his eldest son, Sultan 
Mohummud, with a considerable force, on pretence 
of passing Hyderabad, on the route to Bengal, 
whither it was given out, he was proceeding to 
espouse his cousin, the daughter of Saltan Shuja. 
Aurungzebe followed with the main army. 

AbdooUah Kootub Shah ditl not discover the 
artifice until the young prince appeared as an 
enemy at his gates ; when he solicited succour from 
his neighbours, and made concessions to the 
Moghuls, in the same breath. The citadel was 
attacked, and the town of Hyderabad plundered of 
great riches ; the advancing succours were 
intercepted, and the king reduced to the greatest 
di, stress. 


Vol. I. 
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Shah Jehan, the first ebullition of his anger 
being subsided, began to repent of his hasty orders. 
Presh instructions were despatched to Aurungzebe. 
desiring him to accept of reasonable concessions 
from Abdoollah Kootub Shah, and not to proceed 
to extremities ; but Aurungzebe would not 
relinquish the advantage which his successful sur- 
prise had established, until he had extorted the 
most humiliating submission. 

The king of Golcondah had, in the first 
instance, on the prince’s arrival, released 
Mohummud Amin, and restored his father’s pro- 
perty. He was now compelled to give his daughter 
in marriage to Sultan Mohummud, and to pay up 
all arrears of tribute, fixed by Aurungzebe, at the 
annual sum of one crore of rupees ; but Shah 
Jehan, in confirming these proceedings, remitted 
twenty lakhs of the amount. 

Meer Joomleh and Aurungzebe concurred in 
A D 1656 their ideas of the facility and 

expediency of reducing the king- 
doms of Beejapoor and Golcondtih into provinces of 
the Moghul empire, and of spreading their con- 
quests over the whole peninsula ; but Aurungzebe 
pretended to be actuated more by the hope of 
propagating the Mabomedan faith in that region of 
idolatry, than swayed by a desire of possessing its 
resources. Meer Joomleh having been invited to 
the imperial court, was shortly after raised to the 
rank of vizier, and took every opportunity of 
urging the fitness of a plan, in which both he and 
Afij'ungzebe, probably calculated their own future 
advantage. A very short period had elapsed when 
an event occurred, which drew the emperor 
partially to accede to their schemes of conquest, 
and induced him to authorise a war. This was the 
death of Mohummud Adil Shah, who, after a 
lingering illness, expired at Beejapoor, 4th 
November 1656.* 


* B<*^japoor MSS, 
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The deceased king, although his tribute was 
not paid with regularity, had, since the peace of 
1636, cultivated a good understanding with Shah 
Jehan, whom he courted through the influence of 
his eldest and favourite son, Dara Shekoh. This 
proceeding, in consequence of a secret jealousy 
between the brothers, drew upon Beejapoor, 
independent of its being an object of his ambition, 
the personal enmity of Aurungzebe. 

Mohummud Adil Sliah was succeeded by his 
son, Sultan Ali Adil Shah II. ; who, immediately 
after his father’s death, mounted the throne of 
Beejapoor, in the nineteenth year of his age. The 
resources of his kingdom were still considerable ; 
he had a large treasury, a fertile country, and his 
army, had it been properly concentrated, was 
powerful. The troops, however, were greatly 
divided, and large bodies of them were then 
employed in reducing the refractory zumoendars in 
the Carnatic.* 

As the throne was filled without compli- 
mentary reference, or the observance of any 
homage to which the emperor pretended a right of 
claim, agreeably, as he maintained, to an admission 
m the part of Mohummud Adil Shah, it was given 
out by the Moghuls, that Ali Adil Shah was not 
the son of the late king, and that the emperor 
must nominate a successor. The same circums- 
tance is noticed in the works of contemporary 
European travellers ;t but probably obtained from 
Moghul reports of that period, as nothing of the 
kind is alluded to in any of the Beejapoor writings, 
or in Mahratta manuscripts. This war, on the 
part of the Moghuls, appears to have been more 
completely destitute of apology than is commonly 
found, even in the unprincipled transactions of 
Asiatic governments. 

* Beejapoor MSS. 

t Tavernier. Bernier. It is perhaps the same valgar storr, which Fryer 
relites regardin,; the H<fa of Ali Adil Shah, and probably equally unfoan<j^. 
—See Fryer, p. 169. 
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Meet- Joomleh, by the emperor’s express 
appointment, and for a cause hereafter explained, 
was at the head of the army destined for the 
reduction of Beejapoor, in which Aurungzebe was 
only second in command. But Aurungzebe and 
Meer Joomleh had a secret understanding ; the 
authority of . the latter was nominal, that of the 
former supreme. 

On the unexpected approach of the Moghuls, 
hasty preparations were made by the court of 
Beejapoor;. but no army could be assembled 
sufficient to cope with them in the field. Strong 
garrisons were, therefore, thrown into the frontier 
places expected to be invested, whilst, in order to 
succour them with such horse as were in readi- 
ness, Khan Mohummud, the principal general, and 
several Mahomedan officers of note, took the field 
with all expedition. Shirzee Rao Ghatgay, Bajee 
Ghorepuray, Nimbalkur, and other Mahratta 
jagheerdars promptly joined him with their 
troops.* 

Aurungzebe was prepared to advance l)y the 

A D 1657 month of March 1657, and 

proceeded tov'ards the frontier of 
the Beejapoor territory by the eastern route. The 
fort of Kallian was reduced almost immediately, 
and Beder, the garrison on which most dependence 
was placed, fell to the Moghuls in one day, owing, 
it is said, to an accidental explosion of the princi- 
pal magazine. Aurungzebet was greatly elated 
by this unexpected success ; and his progress was 
expedited by every possible exertion. Kulburga 
was carried by assault, and no time was lost in 
prosecuting his march. The attack of the horse, 
who now began to annoy him, presented greater 
obstacles than any ho had yet experienced ; but 

• Beejapoor MSS 

f*Iti m letter to Simjee ho thus amiouaoes it — “ The fort of Beder, which 
IB accounted iiupreicuablo, and which is the key to the coiiqueBt of the Deccan 
BiidOarnatio, ha« been eapthred by me in one day. both fort and town, which 
waa^euMdriieiy to bcBdi ex|i»ect«d without one year’a^ fighting.** — Original 
letter from Aurnngsebe to Bivajoe, 
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he succeeded in corrupting Khan Mohummud, the 
prime minister and general of Beejapoor, who 
shamefully neglected every opportunity by which 
he might have impeded the march of the 
Moghuls.* 

Some of the officers continued to exert them- 
selves until they had suffered by an entire want 
of support, when the road was left open for 
Aurungzebe, by whom the capital was invested 
before the inhabitants had leisure to make their 
usual preparations of destroying the water, and 
bringing the forage, from the neighbourhood, with- 
in the gates. 

The seige was pressed with great vigour, and 
the king sued for peace in the most liumble 
manner, offering to pay down one crore of rupees, 
and to make any sacrifice demanded ; but 
Aurungzebe was aiming at nothing short of the 
complete reduction of the place, when an event 
occurred which suddenly obliged him to change 
his resolution. This circumstance was the 
supposed mortal illness of the emperor, news of 
which, at this important moment reached 
Aurungzebe, having been privately despatched by 
his sister, lloshunara Begum. 

Shah Jehan had four sons — Bara Shekoh, 
then with his father at Agra, Sultan Shuja, 
viceroy of Bengal, Aurungzebe employed as we 
have seen, and Sultan Moraud, governor of 
Guzerat. As all the sons aspired to the crown, 
each of them now assembled an army to assert his 
pretensions. Bara Shekoh, as soon as his father’s 
life was in danger, assumed the entire powers of 
the state ; but he had previously been vested with 
great authority. To his influence was ascribed the 
order which obliged Aurungzebe to desist from the 
siege of Golcondah, and also the appointment of 
Meer Joomleh over his brother to the command 
of the army, at this time employed against 


♦ Beojapoor MSS. 
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Beejapoor. He was jealous of all his brothers, but 
he dreaded Aurungzehe. His apprehensions were 
well founded ; the ambitious character of that 
prince, masked under the veil of moderation and 
religious zeal, was an over-match for the open and 
brave, but imprudent and rash disposition of Dara. 
The latter openly professed the liberal tenets 
which the court of Agra had derived from Akber, 
but which ill-accorded with the religious feelings 
of most of the Mahomedans in the imperial 
service. Aurungzebe perceived and took 
advantage of this circumstanee, carrying his 
observances of the forms enjoined by the Koran 
to rigid austerity, and having, or pretending to 
have, nothing so much at heart as the interests of 
religion, and the propagation of the faith of 
Islam. One of the first acts of Dara was to issue 
an order recalling Meer Joomleh and all the 
principal officers serving in the Deecan ; a measure 
to which he may have been in some degree 
induced by partiality towards Beejapoor, as well as 
by hatred to his rival brother. Aurungzebe, by 
the advice of Meer Joomleh, immediately resolved 
on counteracting this order by marching to the 
Moghul capital. His first step was to accept the 
overtures of Ali Adil Shah, from whom he obtain- 
ed a considerable supply of ready money, and 
concluded a treaty, by which he relinquished the 
advantages he had gained, and in a few days was 
on his march towards the Nerbuddah. As the 
family of Meer Joomleh were at Agra, in the 
power of Dara, the former suffered himself to be 
confined by Aurungzebe in the fort of Doulutabad, 
where Aurungzebe also lodged his own younger 
children and the ladies of his family. His second 
son, Sultan Mauzum, was left in charge of the 
government of Aurungabad. Aurungzebe’s first 
care was to deceive his brother Moraud Bukhsh, 
into a belief of his having no design upon the 
crown for himself ; that such views Were wholly 
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inconsistent with the religions seclusion he had 
long meditated ; that self-defence against the 
enemy, their brother Dara, obliged him to take up 
arms, and that he would join to assist in placing 
Moraud Bukhsh on the throiie. Accordingly, 
their forces having united, they defeated the 
imperial armies in two pitched battles. Dara be- 
came a fugitive ; and although he afterwards 
assembled an army, he was again defeated, and at 
last betrayed into the hands of Aurungzebe, by 
whose orders he was put to death. Shah Jehan, 
contrary to expectation, recovered from his illness, 
and during the advance of his sons, sent repeated 
orders, commanding them to return to their 
governments ; but to these mandates they paid no 
attention, as they pretended to consider them 
forgeries by Dara. As soon as Aurungzebe had 
his father in his power, he imprisoned Moraud 
Bukhsh, gained over his army, deposed the 
emperor, and mounted the throne in the year 
A n 1658.* Having sent for Meer 

Joomleh from the Deccan, they 
marched against his brother Shuja, discomfited his 
army, and forced him to fly to Arracan, where he 
was murdered, and Aurungzebe was thus left 
undisputed master of the empire. 


* There is a good deal of ooiifusioii in the dates of the reign of 
Aurungzebe, owing to its commencement having been frequently ie«*koned 
from 1059 Khafee Khan is, in consequence, sometimes thrown ont one or 
two years Aurungzebe appears to have begun by reokomng his reign Irom 
the date of his victory over Dara, to have subsequently ascended the throne 
in the following year, and then changed the date, which Jhe again altered, by 
reverting to the former date, at some later and unknown period. 
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CHAPTER V. 

FROM A. D. 1657 I'O A. l>. 1662. 

Sivajee enters into a corrmpondence with Am/rung- 
zebe- -commits hostiliUes on the Moghuls, by 
pUmdering Joonere and Ahmednngur — aug- 
ments his Gavalry. — Political artifice of 
Sivayee and of Aurungzebe. — Sivajne 'enter- 
tains a body of Patans. — Factions at Be^ co- 
poor. — Khan Mohummud the prime mimister 
put to death. — Shamraje Piont defeated by the 
Seedee. — Moro Trimmul Pmgley appointed 
Peishwa . — Treaty 'with the Sawunts, — 'which 
they break. — Expedition against Sivajee . — 
Afzool Khan, the Beejapoor general, sedncedio 
a conference a/tid murdered. — Sivajee gets 
possession of Panalla — defeats Boostum^ Zu- 
man — plunders to the gates of Beejapoor — 
levies a, contribution from Rajapoor — takes 
Babul. — Another expedition against him under 
Seedee Johnr — besieged in Panalla — escapes 
from the fort — gallant conduct of his rear 
guard — heroic death of Bajee Bmrvoe. — Ali 
Adil Shah takes the fields — reduces the country 
lately overrun by Sivajee — and retakes 
Panalla. — Sivajee takes Rajapoor — ccmquers 
Srmgarpoor — and reduces Dhunda Rajepoor — 
kills Ghorepuray, a/nd burns MoodholCi — 
Conquest of JVaree. — Tmice with Beejapoor . — 
Shahjee visits Sivajee. — Raighur. — Sivajee’s 
territory and army. — The Moghuls. 

At the time when Aurungzebe was on the 

A D 1657 point of commencing the war 

■ ' ' against Beejapoor, Sivajee, pro- 

fessing hirnself a servant of the emperor, entered 
into a correspondence with that prince, who readily 
listened to his overtures, assented to his keeping 
what he had wrested from Beejapoor, and, with 
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the alleged right of the emperor to dispose of that 
kingdom, consented to a proposal from Sivajeo of 
taking possession of Dabul and its dependencies* 
on the sea-coast. 

Aurungzebe was particularly desirous of having 
an interview with Sivajee, for the purpose of 
explaining how essentially their interests were 
allied, and the vast advantages the latter might 
expect to reap by uniting with him.t But Sivajee, 
although he professed obedience, and hrimbly 
demeaned himself towards Aurungzebe, no sooner 
saw the army at a distance, and ready to engage in 
what he hoped would prove a long struggle, than 
he resolved on seizing this opportunity of aug- 
menting his resources by plunder, and increasing 
his cavalry. Of the latter, he at this time had but 
a small number, and partly from want of confi- 
dence in his countrymen, as well as want of funds, 
he did not at first attempt to raise them on the 
usual footing of Sillidars.J 

The first act of hostility which Sivajee com- 
mitted against the Moghuls was in May 1057, 
when he one night surprised and plundered the 
town of jSonere, carrying off three lakhs of 
pagodas in specie, 200 horses, some valuable 
clothes, and other articles. This 1)ooty he escorted 
as far as Poona, where he gave it ir. charge to a 
party prepared for the purpose, who conveyed it to 
Rajgurh. Sivajee himself marched by unfrequent- 
ed roads to . Ahmednugur, in hopes of surprising 
the Pettah : but in this attempt he was only par- 
tially successful ; he was attacked whilst his men 
were plundering ; but he had secured 700 horses 
and four elephants, with which he got clear off, 
although several of his party were killed by a 
detachment from the fort, which had, on the first 
alarm, been sent out to protect the town. 

* Origrinal letter from Anmnffzebe to Sivajee, 

t Oriifinal letter from Aurungzebe to Sivajee — Mahratta MSS 

X Mahratta MSS. 
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On Sivajee’s return to Poona, he used great 
exertions to increase his cavalry ; he purchased 
hors(‘s in all quarters, and mounted them with 
Bargeers of his own : he now also commenced 
entertaining Mahratta Sillidars. Mankojee Duton- 
day, an old officer, who had served with his father, 
had commanded his small body of horse for several 
years, with the tith' of Siirnohut; but, at his 
death, Sivajec appointed as his successor, Netajce 
Palkur, an tmterprizing officei*, who had consider- 
able inhuonce vviili th<‘ Sillidars in various parts of 
the country, hut a man naturally cruel and un- 
principled. 

The unexpected success of the Moghuls, and 
the danger wliich threaten(;d Beejapoor alarmed 
Sivajee. ITe made every y)reparation to augment 
his army, hut he wrote to Aurungzel)e in the most 
humble strain, begging foi-giveness for what had 
passed, and promising to continue steadfast in his 
alh'giance for the futur(\ Jlugonath Punt, one of 
his confidential wukeels, Avas des))atched to reiterate 
these assurances. 

The news from Agra, the peac(', with Beeja- 
poor, and the march of Aurungzebc to the north- 
ward, altered the face of affairs. Sivajee sent 
another ambassador, Kistnajee Bhaskur, professing, 
as before, his extreme regret for what had 
happened ; mentioning his having prepared a body 
of horse, oifering to assist Aurungzebe in the 
present (ixigency, and to protect the imperial 
territories during his absence ; but In; at the same 
time revived his pretensions to certain hereditary 
claims within the Moghul districts, and pointed out 
the Deshmookhee, and some part of the family 
jagheer, as a fit recompense for serving with his 
troops. Idle ambassador was likewise instructed 
to represent Iioav much many parts of the Concan 
were mismanaged by Adil Khan, and the great 
advantage of transferring the whole tp oivajee^ 
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Aurungzebc was in no condition to resent 

A D 1658 arrogant demands ; l)ut con- 

ceiving that seciiiity to the 
imperial territory would be best consulted by 

encouraging Sivajee’s aggressions on the Beejapoor 
government, and by amusing him with hopes of 
obtaining what he claimed in the IVioghul districts, 
he wrote to him, artfully acknowledging, in the 
same letter, the communications made by liugorath 
Punt and Kistnajee Bbaskur, condescending to 
pardon his crimes, assenting to bis taking posses- 
sion of the Concan, and desiring tliat Sona Pundit 
(Abajee Sonad(‘o) might be sent to discuss his 

hereditary claims ; that when the terms AVC're 
concluded, Sivajee should s(‘iid 500 horse to join 
his army, and be prepared W'itb the rest of his 
troops to maintain order and trancpiillity in the 
imperial districts.* 

It is not probable that (dtlun’ party was de- 
ceived, as no further agreemmit was coii eluded. 
Sivajee, hoAvever, pr(>])ared his troops for the 
purpose of redueing the Concan, and occupied 
several neglected strong-holds on the s{'a coast, 
where he afterwards collected boats for purposes ol' 
piracy. He ac(|uired a consideraliie accession to 
his force by being joined by 700 Patau infantry, 
whom the Beejapoor government dischiu-ged 
immediately after the departure of Aurungzebe. 
Sivajee hesitated in entertaining these Mahomc- 
dans ; but his scruples were ov(U’ruled by the 
judicious arguments of Gomaj(>e Naik, an old 
retainer of his maternal grandfather, Jadow Bao, 
who had been the faithful adherent of deejec Bye 
during the many dangers of her eventful life. 
Sivajee from this time admitted a portion of 
Maliomcdans into his service, and the advice of 
Gomajee afterwards proved of infinite importance 

* Mahratta MSS , and original letter from Aurungziibe written imme- 
diately after the battle with Jeswnnt and Kasaim Khan, which 

happened, not near* the Neibuddali, as Colonel Dow seemb to conclude, but 
within 12 mileu of Oojein. 
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to the success of the Mahmttas. The body of 
Patans were placed under a Brahmin commander, 
Ragoo Bullal, the murderer of Chunder llao 
Moray.* 

The government of Beejapoor was distracted 
and weakened by a treacherous, factious nobility, 
and Ali Adil Shah’s youth was ill-calculated to 
control them. As soon as Aurungzebe retired, 
when they might have sent an army to crush 
Sivajee’s formidable rebellion, their time was 
occupied in plotting the ruin of each other. Khan 
Mohummud, the prime minister, who had betrayed 
the cause of his king, was justly condemned, but, 
instead of being tried in any regular manner, he 
was invited to court under promise of proteetion, 
attacked by a band of assassins at the gate of the 
city, torn down from the elephant on which he sat, 
and put to death in the most barbarous manner. 

Khan Mohummud was originally an Abyssi- 
nian slave, named llehan, given by Ibrahim Adil 
Shah to his son Mohummud, whose minister he 
afterwards became. The young king did not, as 
is usual on such occasions, sequestrate his estate ; 
it was bestowed on his son, Khowaus Khan, but 
the execution of his father rankled in the bosom of 
the son, w^ho was always suspicious of the king, 
and necessity alone reconciled them to each other.t 

Sivajee, in pursuance of his plan for reducing 
the Concan, sent a large force under the Peishwa, 
Shamraje Punt, to invade the possessions of the 
Scedee. But Shamraje Punt was unfit for such an 
A D 1659 undertaking; Futih Khan was 

prepared, anticipated the attack, 
and defeated the Peishwa’s army with great 
slaughter. 

This reverse was the first which Sivajee had 
experienced, and he was proportionally disappoint- 
ed ; but every exertion was used to repair the 

* Maliratta MSS. t Beejapoor MSS. 
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disaster. He sent a fresh body of troops to join 
the fugitives ; llugonath Punt was directed to 
assume command of the whole : Shamraje Punt 
was recalled, disgraced, and removed from the 
yffice of Peishwa, whicl. was now bestowed on 
Moro Trimmul Pingley. Previously to the defeat 
of Shamraje Punt, the Sawunts (Dcshmookhs, and 
jagheerdars of Waree), on learning the great 
preparations of Sivajee, and supineness of their 
own government, sent a wukeel for the purpose of 
negotiating a treaty, to which Sivajee readily 
assented, and it was settled that one-half the 
1 ‘evenue should belong to Sivajee, and be collected 
by his agents, whilst the other half, exclusive of 
their Deshmookhee rights, which were also yielded 
to them, should remain to the Sawunts. For these 
concessions they became bound to keep up garri- 
sons in the forts, and a body of 3,000 infantry, 
liable to be called upon for service at the shortest 
notice.* But they soon repented of this alliance ; 
and although they did not act against Sivajee in the 
ensuing season, they did not abide by the terms of 
their agreement, and shortly after resumed their 
allegiance to Beejapoor. 

The Seedee maintained his ground against 
Bugonath Punt, and both parties retired on the 
setting in of the monsoon. During the rains, a 
great army was prepared under the joint command 
of the Peishwa and Netajec Palkur ; but, as the 
season continued unusually severe, the Seedee’s 
possessions remained unmolested ; and in the 
meantime, Sivajee was threatened by a more formi- 
dable enemy, to whom all his attention was 
directed. 

The Beejapoor government had at last become 
sensible of the necessity of making an active effort 
to subdue him, and for this purpose, an army was 
assembled, consisting of 5,000 horse, and 7,000 


Copy of the original treaty. 
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choice infantry, a good train of artillery, or what 
was considered as such, besides a large supply of 
rockets, a number of swivels mounted on camels, 
and abundance of stores. Afzool Khan, an officer 
of high rank, volunteered to command the expedit 
tion, and at his public audience of leave, in the 
vaunting manner particularly common to Maho- 
medan natives of the lleccan, pompously declared 
that he should bring back the insignificant rebel, 
and cast him in chains under the footstool of the 
throne. 

I’o avoid impedinlents Avhich present them- 
selves on the straight route from 
September. Beejapoor, and the heavy rains 

which seldom subside in the neighbourhood of the 
hills till the end of October, the army proceeded to 
Punderpoor, and thence marched towards Waec. 

Sivajee, on its approach, took up his residence 
in Pertabgurh, and sent the most humble messages 
to AtV.ool Khan. lie pretended to have no thought 
of opposing so groat a personage, and seemed only, 
anxious to make his peace with the Beejapoor 
government, through the Khan’s mediation ; he 
afl’ected the utmost sorrow for his conduct, which 
he could hardly persuade himself would be forgiven 
by the king, even if the Khan should receive him 
under the shadow of his protection ; but he would 
surrender the whole of his country to the Khan, 
were it possible to assure himself of his favour. 

Afzool Khan had all the vanity of a Maho- 
medan noble ; he had also a thorough contempt 
for his enemy ; but having formerly been in charge 
of the Waee district, as Soobehdar of the province, 
ho was aware of the exceeding difficulty he should 
experience on his advance through the wild country 
which he must penetrate. 

With such considerations, and mollified by 
Sivajee’s submission, Afzool Khan, in answer to 
repeated applications, despatched a Bramin in his 
own service, named Puntojec Gopinat, with suitable 
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attendants, to Pertabgurh. On his arrival at 
Phar, a village below the fort, Sivajee came 
to meet him. The Bramin stated that the Kban 
(his master) and Shahjee were intimate friends, 
that the Khan bore no enmity towards Lie son. but 
Qu the contrary, would prove his desire to assist 
him by interceding for pardon, and even 
endeavouring to get him confirmed as jaghecrdar 
in part of the territory he liad usurped. Sivajee 
acknowledged his obligation, althoijgh his reply, 
at this public meeting, was not couched in the 
same humble strain he had used in his mes- 
sages. He said, that if he could obtain a part 
of the country in jagheer it would be all he could 
expect ; that he was the king’s servant, and that 
he had been of considerable use to his government 
in reducing several polygars, whose territory would 
now come under the royal authority. This was the 
substance of what passed at their first interview. 

Sivajee provided accommodations for the 

„ . , envoy and his suite, but assigned 

October. i . • i. 

a place tor the Bramins at some 

distance from the rest. In the middle of the night 

Sivajee secretly introduced himself to Puntojee 

Gopinat. He addressed him as a Bramin, his 

superior. He represented, that “ all he had done 

was for the sake of Hindoos and the Hindoo faith ; 

that he was called on by Bhowanee herself, to 

protect Bramins and kine, to punish the violators 

of their temples and their gods, and to resist the 

enemies of their religion ; that it became him as 

a Bramin, to assist in what was already declared 

by the deity ; and that here, amongst his caste and 

countrymen, he should hereafter live in comfort 

and affluence. ” Sivajee seconded his arguments 

with presents, and a solemn promise of bestowing 

the village of Hewra, in enam, on him and his 

posterity for ever. No Bramin could rerist such 

an appeal, seconded by such temptation ; the envoy 

swore fidelity, to Sivajee, declared he was his for 
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ever, and called on the goddess to punish him if 
he swerved from any task he might impose. They 
accordingly consulted on the fittest means for 
averting the present danger. The Bramin, fully 
acquainted with Afzool Khan’s character, suggest- 
ed the practicability of seducing him to a confer* 
ence, and Sivajce at once determined on his scheme. 
He sent for a confidential Bramin already mention- 
ed, Kistnajee Bhaskur, informed him of what had 
just passed, and of the resolution which he had, in 
consequence, adopted. After fully consulting on 
the subject, they separated as secretly as they had 
met. 

Some interviews and discussions having taken 
place, merely for the purpose of masking their 
design, Kistnajee Bhaskur, as Sivajee’s wukeel, 
was despatched with Puntojee Gopinat to the camp 
of Afzool Khan. The latter represented Sivajee 
as in great alarm ; but if his fears could be over- 
come by the personal assurances of the Khan, he 
was convinced that he might easily be prevailed 
upon to give himself up. With a blind confidence,' 
Afzool Khan trusted himself to Puntojee’s 
guidance. An interview was a i reed upon, and 
the Beejapoor troops, with great labour, moved to 
Jowlee. Sivajee prepared a place for the meeting, 
below the fort of Pertabgurh ; he cut down the 
jungle, and cleared a road for the Khan’s approach ; 
but every other avenue to the place was carefully 
closed. He ordered up Moro Punt, and Netajee 
I’alkur from the Concan, with many thousands of 
the Mawulee infantry. He communicated his 
whole plan to these two, and to Tannajee 
Maloosray. Netajee was stationed in the thickets 
a little to the east of the fort, where it was expect- 
ed that a part of the Khan’s retinue would ad- 
vance, and Moro Trimmul, with the old and tried 
men, was sent to conceal himself in the neighbour- 
hood of the main body of the Beejapoor troops, 
which remained, as had been agreed* upon, in the 
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neighbourhood of Jowlee. The preconcerted signal 
for Netajee was the blast of a collerie horn, and 
the distant attack, by Moro Trimmul, was to com- 
mence, on hearing the lire of five guns from 
Pertabgurh, whicmwere also to annodnce Sivajee’s 
safety. 

Fifteen hundrefl of Afzool Khan"^? troops 
accompanied him to within a few hundred yards of 
Pertabgurh, where, for fear of alarming Sivajoe, 
they were, at Puntojco Gopinat’s suggestion, 
desired to halt. jA.fzool Khan, dressed in a thin 
muslin garment, ^rmed only with his sword, and 
attended, a^haa been agreed, by a single armed 
followe^4dvanced in his palanquin to an open 
bufig®5w prepared for the occasion. 

Sivajee had made preparations for his purpose, 
not as if conscious that he meditated a criminal 
and treacherous deed, but as if resolved on some 
meritorious though desperate action. Having 
performed his ablutions with much earnestness, he 
laid his head at his mother’s feet and besought 
her blessing. He then arose, put on a steel chain 
cap and chain armour under his turban and cotton 
gown, concealed a crooked dagger, or heeclma* 
in his right sleeve, and on the fingers of his left 
hand he fixed a wagmwk,\ a treachex’ous weapon 
well known among Mahrattas. Thus accoutred, he 
slowly descended from the fort. The Khan had 
arrived at the place of meeting before him, and 
was expressing his impatience at the delay, when 
Sivajee was seen advancing, apparently unarmed, 
and, like the Khan, attended by only one armed 
follower, his tried friend Tannajee Maloosray. 


* The Beech wa, or scorpion, is aptly named in its resemhlanee to that 

reptile. 

t The Wagnnek, or tiger’s claws, in a small steel instmmout, made to 
fit on the fore and little finger. It has three crooked bladen, which are 
easily oonoeaJed in balf-^eloaed hand 

Vol. I. 
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Sivajee, in view of Afzo( 
stopped, which was represi 
alarm, a supposition more 
from his dirninutive size, 
assuring Sivajee, the arme 
contrivance of the Bramin, 
distance. Afzool Khan m 
Sivajee’s follower, althoug 
in his waistband, a circumst 
unnoticed, being common a 
advanced two or three paces 
were introduced, and in the 
embrace, the treacherous 
wagnuck into the bowels 
quickly disengaged himself 
his sword, exclaiming trei 
Sivajee instantly followed 
dagger. The Khan had dn 
a cut at Sivajee, hut the 
proof against the blow ; th 
of a moment, and Sivajee was wresting the weapon 
from the hand of his victim hciforo their their 
attendants could run towards tliem. Syud Bundoo, 
the follower of the Khan, whose name deserves 
to be recorded, refused his life on condition of 
surrender, and against two such swordsmen as 
Sivajee and his companion, maintained an unequal 
combat for some time before he fell. The bearers 
had lifted the Khan into his palanquin during the 
scuffle, but by the time it was over, Khundoo 
Malley, and some other followers of Sivajee, had 
come up, when they cut off the head of the dying 
man, and carried it to Pertabgurh. The signals 
agreed on were now made ; the Mawulecs rushed 
from their concealment and beset the neai’est part 
of the Beejapoor troops on all sides, few of whom 
had time to mount their horses, or stand to their 
arms. Neetajee Palkur gave no quarter ; but orders 
went sent to Moro Punt to spare all who sub- 
mitted ; and Sivajoe’s humanity to *his prisoners 
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was conspicuous on this, as well as on most occa- 
sions.* Many of those that had attempted to 
escape were brought in for several days afterwards, 
in a state of great wretchedness, from wandering 
in wilds where they found it impossible to exti icate 
themselves. Their reception and treatment induced 
many of the Mahratta prisoners to enter Sivajee’s 
service. The most distinguished Mahratta taken 
was Joojhar Rao Ghatgay, whose father had been 
the intimate friend of Shahjee ; but Sivajee could 
not induce him to depart from his allegiance to 
Beejapoor ; ho was, therefore, permitted at his own 
request, to return, after he had been honorably 
dismissed with valuable presents. The son and 
family of Afzool Khan were taken by Khundoojee 
Kakray, one of Sivajeo’s officer ; but, on being 
offered a large bribe, he agreed to guide them to 
a place of safety, and led them by unfrequented 
paths across the mountains, and olong the banks 
of the C^uyna, until he safely lodged them in 
Ivurar. The circumstances, however, became 
known to Sivajee, and Kakray was, in consequence, 
condemned to lose his head ; a sentence which was 
promptly executed. 

This success among a people who cared little 
for the means by which it was attained, greatly 
raised the reputation of >ivajec ; and the imme- 
diate fruits of it were t,000 horses, several 
elephants, a number of camels, a considerable 
treasure, and the Avliole train of equipment which 
had been sent against him. 

Such of his troops as were wounded, he, on 
this occasion, distinguished l)y honorary presents 
of bracelets, necklaci-s, chains of gold and silver, 
and clothes. These were presented with much 
ceremony, and served to stimulate future exertion 
amongst his soldiers, as well as to give greater 


* The occasions where Sivajee was ever known to exercise cruelty to 
prisoners were thoeo^where he supposed thorn to bo obstinately concealing 
wealth, which he was determined to extort. 
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effect to the fame of his exploit. It is worthy of 
remark, that the sword of Afzool Khan is still a 
valued trophy in the armoury of Sivajee’s 
deseejidant. Puntojee Gopinat received the pro- 
mised grant in reward for his treachery, and was 
afterwards promoted to considerable rank in the 
service.* 

Sivajce prepared his troops as if to attack the 
Secdee, who, on the approach of Afzool Khan, had 
laid seige to Tala and Gossala ; but on the report 
of his discomfiture, and the destruction of the 
Ecejapoor army, he hastily retired. Sivajeo, 
although be pretended to meditate an attack on 
him with his whole foi’cc, was engaged in an 
intrigue with the officer in charge of Panalla, 
from whom he had received overtures for surren- 
dering that important place. t The terms having 
been agreed on, and their future operations deter- 
mined, Sivajeo could scarcely assure himself 
of its not being some stratagem contrived by the 
Beejapoor government, in order to draw him 
into their j)ower. To guard against this, as 
well as to neglect nothing for securing a place of 
such importance, Sivajee sent forward Annajce 
l)utto, one of his most confidential Bramins, with 
a strong body of Mawulees, whilst he himself 
secretly drew together a large force, both of horse 
and foot, to act as the occasion might require. 

Annajce Dutto was successful ; both Panalla 
and Powangurh were surrendered, and Sivajee 

* Mahratta and Persian MSS., and Enplish Records. The Enfrli«^h 
Records, referred to during the seventeenth century, are principalJy in the 
East India House, London 

t The name of the person who gave up Panalla, is nowhere mentioned. 
One Beejapoor MS states that Sivajee took it by stratagem ; another, that 
a Hindoo in charge surrendered it, which so far corresponds with the 
Mahratta account Panalla was one of those forts to which the king 
generally appointed the KilUdar, but it was situated within the jagheer of 
Rooatum Zuman, one of the Beejapoor generals, whom we shall have occasion 
to mention in our progress. The jaghoer of Roostum Zuman, comprehended 
Merich and Kolaj>oor above the Ghauts, and Carwar and Rajapoor in the 
Ocmmn There is reason to suppose that Roostum Zuman, was bribed by 
Sivajee at a very early period ; the English merchants of the factories of 
Rajapoor and Carwar repeatedly accuse him of being^in league with Sivajee, 
and of sharing in tho plunder of some towns in his own jagheer. 
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followed up this acquisition by surprising the fort 
of Wussuntgurh, levying contributions along the 
the banks of the Kistna, and leaving a thanna* 
or garrison with a revenue collector, in the 
Gurheet of Buttees Serala. On his arrival at 
Panalla, his first ol)ject was to send off troops to 
reduce the neighbouring forts both above and 
below the Syhadree range, which, in general, 
submitted without resistance ; but llangna and 
Kelnch were taken by assault, and the latter got 
the name of Vishalgurh, whieli it still retains. 

Boostum Zuman, an officer of Bcejapoor, 
stationed at Merich, was directed 

cem er. march, when too lat(5, for the 

protection of the Kolapoor district : he had only 
3,000 horse with a snicill oody of infantry, with 
which he was permitted to advance to the neigh- 
bourhood of Panalla, when Sivajee, in person, 
attacked him with his cavalry, routed his party 
with great slaughter, and pursued aim across tho 
Kistna. J Thence, having written to Annajce l)utto 
to assemble all the spare infantry at Vishalgurh, 
Sivaj ee continued his route, plundered many of 
the villages as far as the neighbourhood of Beeja- 
poor, levied contributions from most of the market 
towns, spread terror over the whole country, and 
retired with such celerity as to evade even an 
attempt at pursuit. 

* Thanna, literally a g:arriaon, but it also moans, more ospocially 

in Deccan histoi^y, tho military post at which tho inferior rovonuo oilioors are 
stationed to protect the country, aid tlio police, and collect the rovenuo, 
whether the station be a fort or an open village Tho cultivators oonaidor 
him their master, who is in possession of the thanna ; for this reason, (jarrimn 
does not convoy tho full meaning of thanna anil I have therefore boon some- 
times obliged to use it in preference to the JKiigliali word. 

t Gurhee means a small, or sometimes a weak, fort. Buttees Serala is 
called a Gurhee although it is a mud fort, extontive, but of no strength 

t Mahratta MSS A letter from tho English factory at Rajapoor states 
that Roostum Zuman sent on a small party of his troops, under the son of 
Afzool Khan, and betrayed them into tho hands of Sivajee ; but the intelli- 
gence then obtained by the factors, all of which they wrote off just as it was 
received, cannot be relied on ; indeed they frequently add, that reports are 
so contradictory, they know not what to believe Their letters, however, 
are very important for fixing dates ; and in corroborating facts admitted 
by native autho^ties, they are invaluable. 
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On joining his troops, at Vishalgurh, he 
marched straight to llajapoor on 
. , 660. an. coast, where he appeared a few 
hours after the news of his being in the neighbour- 
hood of the capital had been received. He levied 
a contribution from Rajapoor, possessed himself 
of Habul and its dependencies, accLuired consi- 
derable booty, and safely conveyed it to Rajgurh. 

The destruction of Afzool Khan and his army, 
the capture of Panalla, the defeat of Roostum 
Zuman and above all, the appearance of Sivajec 
at the gates of the capital, created such an alarm 
at Beejapoor, that even faction amongst the nobles 
was in some measure allayed ; but, as it was 
difficult to assign the precedency to any one in 
particular, it was suggested that the king in person 
should take the field against him. This pro- 
position, however, Avas over-ruled, and a fit com- 
mander appeared in an Abyssinian officer, Seedeo 
.loliur, then commanding at Kurnoul, who had 
particularly distinguished himself on various 
services in the Carnatic. 

Although ho did not then rank among the 
nobility, his appointment excited less jealousy than 
if he had been one of either party ; but he did not 
long escape their envy. His army Avas tivice as 
large as that lately commanded by Afzool Khan ; 
and Fazil Mohunimud Khan, the son of Afzool 
Khan, who Avas anxious to avenge his father’s 
murder, volunteered to accompany him. It was 
determined to open tlie campaign by the siege of 
I’analla ; but befoie the inarch of the troops, 
Seedee Johur Avas dignified Avith the title of 
Sulabut Khan.* Futih Khan, the Seedee, was 
prepa4*ed to attack Sivajee’s possessions in the 
Concan, on the advance of Seedee Johur ; and 


* 1 have retained his name of Seedee Johur ; but in all Beejapoor 
writing’s, his name is henceforth changed to Sulabut Khan. The supposition 
of his being at all connected with the Seedees of Jinieera is a mistake into 
which it would be very easy to account for Mr Orme^s having fallen 
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the Deshmookhs of Waree, whose fears prompted 
them to act vigorously, were directed to co-operate 
for the same purpose. 

Sivajee, on the other hand, made arrangements 
for defending the Concan. llugonath Punt was 
opposed to Putih Khan ; Abajee Sonedeo protected 
the fort and districts of Kallian Bueemree ; and 
Bajee llao Phasalkur, the surnobut or commander- 
in-chief of the infantry, maintained the war 
against the Sawunts of Waree. In the upper 
country, Moro Punt was cliared with the care of 
Poorundhur, Singurh, Pertabgurh, and the adjoin- 
ing country. Sivajee esteeming Panalla a place 
of greater strength th.an it really was, imprudently 
resolved to defend it in perscni. He made no 
attempt to dispute the approach of the Beejapoor 
army ; but as soon as they encamj)- 
ed in the neighbourliood of the 
fort, Nctajee Palkur, with the horse, began to 
ravage the surrounding country, to cut olf their 
supplies, to avoid oncount(‘ring their cavalry, but 
to harass them by night attacks, in wliich he was 
supported by the garrison. Parties of Mawulecs 
under cover of the ravines approached the camp, 
snrung on the besiegers sword in hand, where they 
found them unprepared, or threw rockets when 
they were discovered. 

In this manner they did great mischief, and. 
Math little loss on their part, killed numbers of the 
Beejapoor trobps. Seedee Johur ordered that no 
quarter should be given to men who practised such 
warfare. He personally headed the attacks, drove 
in the whole of the outposts, closely invested the 
place, and for several months, in the worst season 
of the year, persevered in vigorous efforts to 
reduce it. 

The war was likewise actively prosecuted in 
the Concan. The Seedee, by means of his fleet, 
having made several successful descents on different 
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parts of the coast, had gained some advantages 
over his opponent, Rugonath Punt ; and Pajee Rao 
Phasalkur, one of Sivajee’s earliest followers, fought 
a drawn battle with Kye Sawunt of Waree, in 
which both commanders were slain. 

The seige of Panalla had lasted four months ; 

the place was still tenable, but 
ep em er. every avenue was vigilantly guard- 
ed, and Sivajee saw thejault he liad committed in 
allowing himself to he shut up in a manner which 
effectually obstructed all communication, and 
prevented his either knowing or directing affairs 
in other parts of the country. To extricate himself 
from this dilemma, required address and bold- 
ness. 

The besiegers were in high hopes, and exceed- 
ingly alert. Sivajee first endeavoured to throw 
them off their guard. He began his scheme by 
proposals for surrendering ; negociations were 
commenced, and Sivajee, who well knew that he 
could trust Seedee Johur* on receiving his promise 
not to molest him, came down, slightly attended, 
to one of the batteries, where he was met by 
Seedee Johur, and soon made him believe that he 
intended to submit. All firing ceased, and every- 
thing was adjusted, except a few trifling points 
artfully reserved by Sivajee till next morning ; and 
in the meantime, as the evening closed, he was 
permitted to return to the fort, which the whole 
army, now lulled into security, considered as if in 
their possession. 

But in the darkness of night, Sivajee, with a 
chosen band of Mawulees, descended the hill, passed 
the unsuspecting guards, and was on full march 
towards Rangna before his flight was suspected. 
When discovered, Pazil Mohummud Khan, and 
Seedee Uzeez, the son of Seedee Johur, pursued 


• The Seedeea^ in general, have in jihe daf a high charaofcefr 

among the Mahrattas for fidelity to timr promise. 
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him with the cavalry, followed by infantry. They 
did not overtake him till the morning was far 
advanced, and he was entering a ghaut within six 
miles of E/angna. To cover his retreat, Sivajee 
stationed a party of Mawulees in the pass, and 
confided the command to his former enemy, Bajee 
Purvoe, Deshpandya of Hurdus Mawul, desiring 
him to maintain the post, until a signal of five guns 
announced the arrival of the main body at the 
fort. The Dcshpandya was worthy of the honour- 
able trust : the cavalry, in attempting to advance, 
were driven hack; and on the arrival of the 
infantry, two successive assaults with fresh 
troops were gallantly repulsed. About noon a 
third party of infantry, headed by the son of 
Afssool Khan, advanced in a most determined 
manner. Their attack was desperate, and the 
brave defenders, after the loss of half their 
numbers, amongst whom was the gallant Deshpan- 
dya, were at last obliged to retreat, but not without 
effecting their object. Bajee Purvoe heard the 
signal guns before he fell, and died expressing his 
satisfaction. The Mawulees proved their regard 
for him, as well as their own steadiness, by bearing 
fff his body in the face of their numerous 
pursuers. 

Pazil Khan advanced, and halted at Kangna : 
but Seedee Johur’s plans were completely discon- 
certed. He hesitated whether to proceed to Kangna, 
or to continue the siege of Panalla. Ali Adil Shah, 
disappointed in his hopes, and impetuous in his 
disposition, was easily induced to believe that 
Seedee Johur had been bribed by Sivajee. The 
king accused him of this, and Seedee Johur, 
equally disposed to anger, and now in & state of 
irritation, denied the charge, in terms which were 
construed into disrespect and disloyHilty. Ali 
Adil Shah took the field In person, 
Jan. 1661 ^ marched to Kurar., All the 

district authorities in the neighbouriiood!i; some of 
Vol. I. 19 
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whom had submitted to Sivajee, attended in the 
royal camp for the purpose of tendering their 
adherence. Seedee Johur apologized to the king ; 
but dreading the malice of the courtiers, excused 
himself from coming to camp, and withdrew 
towards Kurnoul, the place of his government and 
jagheer. 

The king again invested Panalla, of which, as 
well as of Pawungurh, he obtained possession. 
The whole of the forts in the neighbourhood, taken 
by Sivajee during the former year, excepting 
Rangna and Visbalgurh, likewise submitted. The 
setting in of the monsoon induced the king to 
withdraw from the neighbourhood of the Syhadree 
range, and encamp at Chimulgay, on the banks of 
the Kistna. 

Sivajee in the meantime, although he made no 
attempt to oppose the king’s army, did not remain 
inactive. In the Ijcgirming of tlie year he again 
appeared before Rajapoor, which he took and 
plundered. On this occasion the English sustained 
some loss, and several of tlieir factors were seized, 
and confined in a hill fort for two years, on an 
accusation, never substantiated, of having assisted 
Seedee Johur with mortars and shells, at the siege 
of Panalla.* On the reduction of Rajapoor, 
Sivajee attacked the possessions of the Mahratta 
polygar Rulwey. Sringarpoor, his capital, was 
surprised and taken ; but Rulwey continiu'd to resist, 
until he was killed in an action where Sivajee in 
person commanded against liim. Neither this con- 
(luest, nor that of Jowlec were viewed througliout 
the country with the same hivour as his successes 
against the Mahomedans ; and although the 
present advantage was not acquired by any 


* Mahratta MSS., Beejapoor MSS., and Knfirliah Becorda. The unfortunate 
Eiifrliahmen wore not finally released without payi^f; a ransom. There 
appears to have been some reason for Sivajee’s suspicion, though the fact 
was never fully ascertained. 
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atrocious deed, such as disgraced several of 
Sivajee’s successes, yet some of the most respect- 
able Hindoos of Sringarpoor, preferred emigrating 
to the territory of the Seedee, to residing under 
the government of the conqueror. It reqnired all 
Sivajee’s address to presuade them to return, and 
ho only effected it by gaining over a family named 
Soorway, the members of which had uccn principal 
managers under Hulwey. Sivajee, to obliterate 
this odium, and to make amends for his past 
conduct, assumed a greater regard for the forms 
enjoined by the Hindoo faith, to hich ho was pro- 
bably induced, as much from superstition as from 
policy. Precluded by the situation of the 
celebrated temple of Dewee Bhowanee at Toolja- 
poor, from paying his devotions tliere, he, this year, 
during the rains, dedicated a temple to that deity 
with great solemnity, in the fort of Pertabgurh. 
His I’eligious observances from this period became 
(ixc(5edingly rigid ; he chose the celebrated Bamdas 
Swamy as his Mahapooroosh, spiritual guide, and 
aspired to a high character for sanctity. 

But the devotions in which he was engaged 
did not impede the activity of his troops. During 
the rains, his whole strength was directed against 
Putih Khan ; and although his operations wore 
much obstructed by the weather, Ik; drove l)ack 
the troops of the Set;dee, and had captured 
Dliunda Bajepoor before the season was sufficient- 
ly open to enable the Bcejapoor government, or 
the Deshmookhs of Waroe, to relieve the place. 
He opened batteries against Jin jeera ; but a want 
of guns, and of men who could use them with 
effect, prevented his making any impression on the 
works ; and he was soon called away to oppose an 
expected attack from Bcejapoor.* 

During Ali Adil Shah’s stay at Chimulgay, he 
sent several persons to Seedee Johur, assuring him 


• Mahratta HSS. 
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of a favourable reception. He was at last prevail- 
ed upon to pay his respects at the royal camp, 
where he was received with every mark of civility 
and distinction ; but as Ali Adil Shah was much 
under the influence of Ibrahim Khan, his personal 
enemy, Seedee Johur doubted the king’s sincerity, 
and embraced the earliest opportunity of returning 
to his jagheer. There were at this time several 
petty rebellions in the northern part of the Carna- 
tic, and as the king’s first intention was to 
prosecute the war against Sivajee, Seedee Johur 
was commissioned to suppress them ; but as he 
showed no readiness to comply, it was supposed he 
secretly aided the insurgents, and that he was even 
connected with Sivajee. 

In consequence of this state of affairs, the 
king’s advisers were divided in opinion, whether to 
direct their principal efforts to the prosecution of 
the war against Sivajee, or to re-establish order in 
the Carnatic. During their indecision, the 
Deshmookhs of Waree sent proposals for reducing 
Sivajee, provided they were properly supported. 
It was therefore determined that the king should 
march into the Carnatic, whilst Bahlole Khan and 
Bajee Ghorepuray of Moodhole, were directed to 
prepare an army to co-operate with the Sawunts 
against Sivajee. The king marched, and the 
troops destined for the latter service were assembl- 
ing, when Bajee Ghorepuray, for some purpose of 
preparation, proceeded to his jagheer. Sivajee, 
who had early intelligence of all that took pii^e, 
and who had returned to Vishalgurh, no sooner 
hoard of Ghorepuray’s being at Moodhole, entirely 
off his guard, than he chose this moment for 
anticipating the attack, and avenging his father’s 
wrongs. He made a rapid march across the 
country, surprised and killed Ghorepuray with 
most of his relations and followers, plundered 
Moodhole, left it in flames, and returned to 
Vishalgurh with the greatest expedition. 
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Khovraus Khan was appointed to re-placc 
Ghorepnray as second-in-command to Bahlole 
Khan ; and the army had advanced as far as the 
passes into the Concan, when they were recalled 
to reinforce the army in the Carnatic. 

The king found it necessary to reduce Kai- 
chore and Toorgul; both places 
made an obstinate resistance, and 
Ali Adil Shah evinced great personal bravery in 
the attacks. 

Seedee Johur at first did not act decidedly as 
a rebel ; but as he foresaw the danger of putting 
himself again in the power of a sovereign who 
suspected him, he at last determined openly to 
oppose the king. He chose an opportunity of 
at^king the troops of Joojhar Rao Ghatgay, and 
the Naik of Phultun, when they wore separated 
from the rest of the king’s camp by the Toong- 
buddra river. They were at first thrown into 
confusion, and fell back on the camp in great dis- 
order ; but on being reinforced by Bahlole Khan, 
and on recovering from their panic, they retrieved 
their discomfiture by following up and routing the 
troops that had attacked them. Scedeo Johur 
maintained the war a very short time, owing to 
the treachery of his followers, by whom he was 
put to death, in order to secure their own pardon. 
The king extended forgiveness to his son ; and 
some time after, by the advice of his minister 
Abdtool MTohummud, who succeeded Ibrahim 
Khan,* Seedee Uzeez, was received into favour. 
But the suppression of this rebellion did not re- 
establish order ; the refractory were numerous, and 
the war was long protracted. After two whole 
years spent in different parts of the Carnatic, the 
campaign was ended by enforcing tribute from the 


* Ibrahim Klian accompanied the king*0 mother to Mecca— the nsnal 
resort of displaced •Hahom^an ministers, as Benares is of Bramins under 
similar circomstanoes 
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Soonda Raja; and Ali Adil Shah returned to 
Beejapoor, having only partially accomplished his 
object.* 

The employment of the whole force in the 
Carnatic, proved in many respects, of the utmost 
consequence to Sivajee. He had, on the whole, 
lost considerably by the campaign of the former 
season; but he soon recovered more than an 
equivalent. As soon asBahlole Khan and Khowaus 
Khan were recalled, Sivajee attacked the Desh- 
mookhs of Waree, who thus imprudently left to 
their fate, scarcely olfered resistance : their 
territory was speedily occupied, and the Sawunts 
accompanied by Ram Hulwey, a near relation of 
the late Polygar of Sringarpoor, fled to Goa for 
protection, where they were at fii’st received ; but 
the Portuguese, very difl'erent from those of their 
nation, who so greatly distinguished themselves a 
century before, were intimidated by the threats of 
Sivajee, and forced the fugitives to quit the 
place. 

The Sawunts, abandoixed by their government, 
and driven from Goa, threw themselves on the 
clemency of Sivajee, by whom their Deshmookhee 
rights were restored, and they afterwards became 
faithful servants. Ram Hulwey likewise joined 
Sivajee ; and although his relations were sometimes 
troul)le8ome, Sivajee might reckon the resources 
of the southern part of the Concau, and the 
services of some good infantry and officers at his 
disposal. 

Sivajee, however, kept his own garrisons in 
the territory of the Sawunts,! and drew their 
infantry to distant quarters. He likewise built 
Rairee and Sindeedroog, or Malwan, and having 
seen the advantage which the Seedee derived 

• Boojapoor MSS. The campaig’n of Ali Adil Shah in fche Carnatic is 
oolebratod by Nuasemt in his Ali Namu, already mentioi^d. 

t The territory generally is now called Saw unt- Waree. 
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from his fleet, he used great exertions to fit 
out a marine. He rebuilt or stengthened Kolabah ; 
repaired Severndroog and Viziadroog,* and 
prepared vessels at all these places. His principal 
depot was the harbour of Kolabah, 20 miles 
south of Bombay. He gave the command of 
his floot to two persons, named Dureea Sagur, and 
Mynak Bundaree, and soon began to commit 
acts of piracy. The Portuguese, in order to 
prevent the ravages of the Mahratta fleet, sent 
an ambassador to Sivajee, who readily promised 
to refrain from molesting them, on condition 
of being supplied with some guns and warlike 
stores, to which they consented ; and the demand, 
as might have been cxj)ected, was very frequently 
renewed.t 

After the Sawunts were reduced, the minister 
of Ali Adil Shah, Abdool Mohummud, entered 
into a secret carnpact Avith SivajeeJ. The 
particulars of this agreement, or tl)e means by 
Avhich it was brought about, arc totally unknown ; 
but it is not improbable that it may hav<i 
been effected through the intervention of Shahjee. 
it is certain, that about this period, Shahjee, 
Avho had been delighted with the exploit of 
his son against the treacherous Ghorepuray, came 
from the Carnatic, accompanied by his other 
son, Venkajee, and visited Sivajee, with the 
consent and approbation of his own government. 
Sivajee trea,ted his father with the greatest 
distinction, and on hearing of his approach, 
according to Mahratta notions of profound 
respect, went several miles to mc(;thim, dismounted 
from his horse, and saluted him with the 
obeisance due by a servant to his sovereign ; 
insisted on walking by the side of his father’s 
palanquin, and would not sit in his presence 
until repeatedly commanded. After some weeks 

* Or Gheriali. t Mahratta MSS. X Beejapoor MSS, 
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spent in conviviality, and visiting various parts 
of Sivajee’s territory, Shahjee, highly gratified, 
returned to Beejapoor, the hearer of presents 
from Sivajee to the king ; * and what strengthens 
the supposition of Shahjee’s having been the 
mediator, hostilities from that time were suspended 
between Sivajee and Beejapoor during the life 
of Shahjee ; nor, when they were renewed, was 
Sivajee the aggressor. 

It is an opinion of some of the Mahrattas, 
that it was by Shahjee’s advice that Sivajee 
changed his principal residence, from Bajgurh 
to llairee. It is certain, that he, at this time, 
changed the name of the latter to Eaigurh ; 
and Abajee Sonedeo was instructed to commence 
erecting a complete set of public buildings within 
the fort, with accommodation for the different 
officers and departments of his immediate govern- 
ment ; a work which was not completed for 
several years : considerable labour was also, for 
some time, used in stengthening the natural 
defences of the mountain, for the purpose of 
rendering it impregnable. 

Sivajee now possessed the whcde of the 
continent of the Concan, from Ke^lian to Goa, 
a length of coast about four degrees of latitude ; 
and the Concan-Ghaut-Mahta, from the Beema 
to the Warna, a distance of about 160 English 
miles. His territory, at its greatest breadth, or 
between Sopa and Jinjeera, did not exceed 100 
English miles. He had an army proportionally 
much larger than the size of his territory ; but, 
when we consider the predatory means he took 
for supporting it, the number, when stated at 
50,000 foot and 7,000 horse, is probably not 
exaggerated. His power was formidable, and the 
truce with Beejapoor gave him an opportunity of 
directing it against the Moghuls. 


• Mabwtto MSS. 
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CHAPTER VI, 

PROM A. D. 1662 TO A. D. 1667. 

Si/cqjee attacks the Moghul possessions. — Shaisteh 
Khan is sent against him, — occupies Toona, 
besieges and takes Chakun. — Raja Jeswunt Sing, 
of Joudpoor, sent to reinforce Shaisteh Khan . — 
Netajee Palkur is surprised and wounded, 
btit escapes. — Sivajee performs an adventurous 
exploit. — Shaisteh Khan is recalled. — Sultan 
Mauzum is appointed to the Deccan, with 
Jeswunt Sing, as second-in-command. — Sivajee 
plunders Surat. — Death of Shahjec. — Sivajee 
assumes the title of Raja, and strikes coins in 
his own name, — his jleet makes prize of some 
Moghul ships hound to the Red Sea, and 
plundei'S the pilgrims proceeding to Mecca, ; 
— plunders Ahmedmigur ; — makes a descent on 
the coast, and plunde7's Rarcelore. — Raja Jey 
Sing, and Dilere Khan come against him 
unexpectedly. — Aurungzebe's views and policy 
in regard to the Deccan. — Progress of Jey 
Sing. — Sivajee in alarm and perj>lexity. — Siege 
and defence of Poorundhur. — Sivajee’s submis- 
sion. — Remarkable convention of Poorundhur . — 
War with Reejapoor. — Sivajee and Venkajee 
opposed to each other. — Sivajee repairs to 
Delhi, — is placed in confinement by Aurungzebe, 
— effects his escape, and returns to the Deccan . — 
Jey Sing's progress, — is obliged to raise the siege 
of Reejapoor, aiid retreat, — is superseded by 
Sultan Mauzum, and dies on his return towards 
Delhi. 

Since the departure of Aurungzebe, Sivajee 
•n 1 CCO been so much occupied in 

.1662. Reejapoor, that he 

was not only unable to take advantage of the 
events passing in Hindoostan, but in May, 1661, 
Vol. I. 20 
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when the Moghuls possessed themselves of Kallian 
Bheemree, Sivajee was not in a condition to 
resent the aggression. He now, however, prepared 
a large force ; the infantry under Moro Punt, 
and the horse headed by Netajee Palkur, The 
former, during the rains, possessed himself of 
several strongholds, north of Joonere, but there 
is no satisfactory account of the particulars. 
Netajee Palkur, as soon as the state of the roads 
permitted, ravaged the Moghul districts without 
mercy ; he was ordered to plunder the villages, 
and levy contributions from the towns ; but he 
even exceeded these orders, swept the country to 
the environs of Aurungabad, spread terror in all 
directions, and, by moving rapidly from one 
direction to another, returned safe and unopposed 
to Poona. 

Shaistch Khan,* who, with the title of 
TJmeer-Ool-Oomrah, had been appointed to succeed 
the prince, Sultan Mauzum, as viceroy of the 
Deccan, was ordered by the emperor, to punish 
this daring incursion, to carry tlio war into 
Sivajee’s territory, and to reduce his forts. 

Shaisteh Khan accordingly marched from 
Aurungabad, with a great force, and pursuing the 
high road by Ahmednugur and Pairgaom, turned 
from the latter place westward towards Poona. On 
his route, he sent a detachment to take possession 
of Sopa, and pitched on Jadow llao, Deshmookh 
of Sindkheir, Sivajee’s relation, to occupy the 
districts.! Sivajee, on the approach of the 
Moghul army, left llajgurh, and made Singurh 
his principal residence. Shaistch Khah took Poona, 
and sent out strong detachments to occupy the 


* Maternal uncle of Aurungzebe, and nephew of the celebrated Noor 
Mabalj whose name is probably more generally known at present from Mr. 
Moore s Lalla Eookh than from the history of India. The fact of our being 
indebted to ^oor Jehan’s mother for the discovery of utter of roses is 
gravely recorded by the historian Kbafee Khan. ^ 

t Kbafee Khan, 
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Katruje Ghaut, and the village of Sewapoor. 
Parties were also detached to reconnoitre the forts ; 
and as Chakun lay between him and Joonere, 
which was inconvenient, and as he ejcpected that 
so small a place would surrender on the first sum- 
mons he moved against it with the main body of 
his army; but Phirungajee Nursalla, who had 
remained in command of Chakun since the year 
1G16, refused to surrender, and made an excellent 
defence. Chakun held, out against the Moghul 
army for nearly two months. At Iasi, on "the 
fifty-sixth day of the siege, a mine having been 
sprung under the north-east bastion, a very large 
practicable brcacli was made, and many of the 
garrison were killed by the explosion. The 
Moghuls being prepared for the assault rushed 
forward, but were met by the remains of the 
garrison, headed by their gallant havildar in the 
breach, which was so well defended, that the 
assailants could make no impression. The besieged 
maintained their post till night-fall, when the 
attack ceased ; and in the morning, Phirungaiee 
Nursalla capitulated. Shaisteh Khan, in admira- 
tion of his conduct, treated him with great respect, 
and made him considerable oilers if he would enter 
the imperial service, but Nursalla did not disgrace 
the fame he had acquired by accepting tlicm ; 
Shaisteh Khan dismissed him with honour, and he 
rejoined Sivajee, by whom he was commended and 
rewarded. 

The Moghuls, by their own account, lost 900 
in killed and wounded, before Chakun, which, 
considering the length and obstinate nature of the 
defence, does not appear a great number ; but 
Shaisteh Khan became impressed with an idea of 
n IBM insurmountable difficulty of 

■ reducing the hill forts. Aurungzebe, 

on the contrary, considered their reduction a matter 
of easy accomplishment ; and long after this period, 
continued tcf entertain the greatest contempt for 
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the Mahrattas, as enemies. Raja Jeswunt Sing, 
the Rajpoot prince of Joudpoor was, however, 
ordered to join the Khan with a large reinforce- 
ment. The fair reason was far advanced before his 
arrival, and the whole army lay inactive in the 
neighbourhood of Poona, whilst Netajee Palkur 
again appeared about Ahmodnugur and Aurunga- 
bad, burning and plundering the districts,* 

A party was immediately detached to intercept 
him, and on this occasion succeeded in surprising 
and killing several of his men. They afterwards 
continued the pursuit, Netajee was himself 
wounded, and it was su])posed he would have been 
taken, had not tlie Eeejapoor general, Roostum 
Zuraan favoured his escape.! 

Shaistch Khan, in the meantime, had taken 
up his abode in the town of Poona, and had fixed 
liis residence in the house built by Dadajee 
Koncdeo.'l Prom Sivajee’s being in the neighbour- 
hood, of whose character for stratagem he was 
w(!ll aware, the Khan took many of those pre- 
cautions which fre(ju(!ntly invitcj what they arc 
intended to prevent. No armed Mahratta was 
permitted to enter Poona without a passport, and 
no Mahratta horsemen were entertained exce])tmg 
under such chiels§ of their own, as held their lands 
fx*om the emperor. 

Sivajee, watchful of all that passed, resolved 
to surprise the Khan, and sent two Bramins to 
make such arrangements as were necessary to gain 
admission. W'hcn his preparations were com])lete, 
Sivajee left Singurh one evening in the month of 
April, 11 a little after sunset, at the head of a consi- 
derable body of infantry whom he posted in small 
parties along the road, but Yessjec Kunk, Tannajee 

* Mahratta Khafce Khan. 

t Mahratta MSS. and English Kooords 

^ Mahratta MSS. 

^ Khafeo Khiui. 

II Mahratta MSS , and letter from tb© English factors, then prisoners 
at large in Bajapoor, dated 12th April, ^ 
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Maloosray, and 25 Mawtdees were all that entered.* 
His emissariest had gained a Mahratta foot-soldier 
in the Khan’s service, who, on pretence of cele- 
brating a marriage, obtained permission to beat 
through the town with the noisy instruments used 
on such occasions, and also for some of his com- 
panions, who always carry their arms, to join in 
the procession. Poona being an open town, Sivajec 
with his party, favoured by the contrivance of his 
emissaries, easily slipped undiscovered into tbe 
crowd, and joined in the moving ckssemblage. 

When all was quiet, Sivajee and his com- 
panions, familiar with every avenue and every 
accessible ^3art of the Khan’s residence, proceeded 
with a few pick-axes to the cook-room, above 
which there was a window slightly built up. 
Through this place they soon made themselves a 
piissage, but not wdthout alarming some of the 
women of the Khan’s family, who immediately 
ran and awoke their master. Shaistch Khan was 
hurrying out, and in the act of lowering himself 
from a window, w^hen he received a blow on the 
hand which cut oil one of his lingers. lie was 
fortunate in escaping without I'urihcr injury, as 
his son Abdool Eutih Khan and most of the guard 
at his house were killed. 

Sivajee and his men retired before it was 
possible to intercept them, and gradually collected 
their parties on their route to SingurJu Whc'n 
they got to the dishince of three or four miles, 
they lighted torches, previously prepared, to 
occasion deception as to their numbei's, and to 
express their defiance and derision. In this 
manner they ascended to the fort in view of the 
Moghul camp, from which they might be distinctly 
seen. 


• Mahratta MSS. 

t The means his emissaries took to obtain him admission is omitted in 
Iho Mahratta MSS., bpt Khafeo Khan’s account boars every matk of probabi 
^ty. It ia also confirmed by Catrou. 
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No action of Sivajec’s, is now talked of with 
greater exultation among his countrymen, than 
this exploit ; to complete the triumph, a body of 
Moghuls came gallopping towards Singurh next 
morning, and were permitted to approach close 
to the fort, which they did in a vaunting manner, 
beating their kettle-drums, and brandishing their 
swords ; when the guns opening upon them, they 
retired in the greatest confusion. Kartojec 
Goozur, who commanded a party of Sivajee’s 
horse, left in the neighbourhood by Netajeo 
Palkur, took this opportunity of falling upon them, 
which he did so unexpectedly as to complete their 
flight and disgrace.* This is the first time we 
find the Moghul cavalry pursued by the JMahrattas. 
Kartojee Goozur, encouraged by his success, cut 
off several small parties, and obliged the Moghuls 
to strengthen their outposts. 

Trifling reverses contributed to dishearten 
Shaisteh Khan in his present state of grief and 
mortification. Instead of acting with the spirit that 
became an officer, he accused Jeswunt Sing of 
neglect, complained of the shite of his army, and 
wrote to the emperor stating suspicions of Jeswunt 
Sing’s having been bribed by Sivajee. Aurungzebe 
was prcpai'ing for a journey to Kashmeer when 
news of the Khan’s disaster, and the want of 
union between him and Jeswunt Sing, reached 
Delhi. lie at first recalled both the principal 
officers, and appointed Sultan Mauzura viceroy of 
the Docan ; but he afterwards conferred the 
government of Bengal on Shaisteh Khan, and 
directed Jeswunt Sing to remain as second-in- 
command under j;hc prince. 

JesAvunt Sing made a feeble attempt to invest 
Singurh, but he did not prosecute the siege. 
Strong detachments Averc left at Chakunf and 

* Mahratta MSS. 

t It was about this time, when the army had retired, that Sivajee, having 
(Tone to hear a Kutha by Tookaram^ in the town of Poona, narrowly oaciwed 
beinjf made priaoner by the garnaon of Chakun. The Mahratta 
partioularlv mention the tniraouloug intorferenoe of the god Pandoorang, by 
whom ho was eavod. 
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Joonere, whilst the main body of the army retired 
to Aurungabad. 

Sivajee, who always spread false reports of 
his intentions, assembled an army in the neigh- 
bourhood of Kallian, and another near Dhunda 
Rajepooi, and gave out that he meant to attack 
the Portuguese at Bassein and Choulc, or make a 
"rand effort to reduce the Seedee. But his real 
design was on Surat, at that time one of the 
richest cities in India, and Byherjee Naik, a famous 
spy in his service, was already on the spot making 
such preparatory observations as were necessary. 
On pretence of paying his respects at a temple near 
Nassuck, and of visiting the forts lately taken by 
Moro Trimmul, Sivajee proceeded to the north- 
ward, but when supposed to be engaged in devo- 
tions, he made a rapid march with 
Jan.’ 4,000 horse towards Surat, which 

he surprised, and ha\'ing system- 
atically plundered it for six days of great riches, 
he leisurely conveyed his booty unmolested to 
llaigurh, which being now completed, became the 
future seat of his government. The plunder of 
Surat was groat and it would have been more 
considerable had the English and Dutch factories 
fallen into his power, but they stood on the 
defensive, and the English in particular, behaved 
so manfully, that they not only saved their own 
property, hut a part of that of the citizens : Sir 
George Oxenden was then chief or governor at 
Surat.* 


* Tho sack of Surat on this occasion is most minutoly describod in the 
Uocords of the Enjflish factory, now in the East India House. In conse- 
quence of their grenerous deJence of tho property of others, Aurungzoho 
Srranted to the English a perpetual exemption from a portion of the customs 
the traders of other nations at Surat. During the time the 
Mahrattas were plundering the town, Sivajee remained outside, A person 
named Smith, an Englishman, was taken prisoner and carried before Sivajee, 
^om he represented as seated in a tent, ordering heads and hands to bo 
chopped off, in cases where persons were supposed to be concealing their 
Wealth, 

The walls of Surat, up to this period, were of mud. They were now 
to be built of brk;k. Thevenot, who was at Surat in the early part 
Of 16C6, mentions that they were then in progress. 
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On Sivajeo’s return he heard of tiie death of 
his father, which happened by an accidental fall 
from his horse, when hunting,* in January, 1664, 
at the village of Buswuputtum, on the banks of 
the Toongbuddra, near Bednore, where he had 
joined the Beejapoor army to assist in reducing 
some refractory zumeendars. 

Shahjeo possessed at his death, not only thif 
districts originally conferred upon him in jagheer, 
by the Beejapoor government, but the fort of 
Arnce, Porto Novo,+ and the territory of Tanjore4 
He continued in obedience to Ali Adil Shah, who 
seems to have allowed him to retain his new ac- 
quisitions unquestioned. 

Some days were spent l>y Sivajee in the ob- 
servance of the usual ol)sequies, which he per- 
formed at Singurh, where he remained for some 
time, and afterwards came to llaigurh. He spent 
some months revising and arranging the depart- 
ments and affairs of his government, assisted by 
bis principal officers ; and on this occasion, first 
assumed the title of Baja, and struck coins in his 
own name. 

Nectajec Pallcur regularly returned at the 
commencement of the rains, and was almost 
invariably successful. Sivajee’s tb'et had also 
succeeded in making considerable captures. 
Amongst others, they took some Moghul ships 
bound to Mocha, and exacted ransoms from all 
the rich pilgrims proceeding to the shrine of their 
prophet. In the month of August, Sivajee in person 


• Some Mahrattaa, very old men, join in all sorts of hunting, the pre- 
sent Jan Rao Naik Nimbulkur must be nearly as old as Sbahjee was, and is 
still a keen sportsman. 

t The English Records mention the iJapture of Porto Novo by Shahjoe 
in July 

X All the Mahratta MSS., state the conquest to have been made by 
Shahjoe. No Mahrattaa or Bramina, conversant with their own history, 
H(‘em to think otherwise ; the doubt seems to have arisen in the neighbour- 
hood of Tanjore, and it was natural to have done so, owing to the apprehen- 
sion which the Tangore Raja must have entertained of being called to account 
for half his revenue ; proofs, however, of what is stated, will ultimately 
apt>ear. o 
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surprised and plundered the Pettah of Ahmed- 
nugur, and carried his depredations to the vicinity 
of Aurungahad. During his absence, the Beeja- 
poor army, stationed at Panalla, under the 
command of two , generals, broke the truce, made 
a vigorous effort for the recovery of the Concan, 
and had jetaken several places, when Sivajee, who, 
as the English records of the period observe, 
seemed to be everywhere and prepared for every 
emergency, appeared in the field 
® ° at the head of a large force, with 

which he gave them battle, and defeated them with 
great slaughter.* Vingorla, the inhabitants of 
which seem to have risen on his garrison, Sivajee 
burnt to the ground, and hastened back to Singurh 
to watch the motions of the Moghuls, from whom 
he apprehended an attack, as they had sent a 
strong reinforcement to a camp formed at Joonerc. 

But having discovered that they 
did not intend to act on the offen- 
sive, he sent off a part of his horse to plunder in 
the Beejapoor territory, south of the Kistna, and 
;^ip3^ediately devised a new enterprize. Preparatory 
4o' its execution he caused it to be believed that he 
had a design of surprising the Moghul camp. 

Whilst this report was current, he 
February. secretly drew together a largo 
fleet, t suddently set off for the coast, embarked 
from Malwan, made a descent on tlie rich town of 
Barcelore, about 130 miles below Goa, and sailed 
back as far as Gocurn with 4,000 men, before it 
was fully ascertained that he had quitted his 
capital. There, having dismissed the greater part 
of his fleet, he paid his devotions at a temple in 
the neighbourhood, and" afterwards, having divided 


A. D. 1665. 


• The EnglUh factors at Carwar and Raiapoor mention thfit 6,000 of the 
Beejapoor troops were killed 

t Aooordin^ to a letter from the Carwar factory, thi« fle^t oonaiated of 
85 frijratee and 3 great ships. By the frigates are probably m^t the small 
vessels with one mast# from 30 to 150 tons burthen, common cm the Malabar 
coast ; and by the great ships, three-masted veasols. 

VoL I. 
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his troops into parties, scoured the whole country, 
and acquired immense booty from several of the 
rich mercantile towns in that neighbourhood ; 
Carwar stood on the defensive, and Sivajce had 
only time to exact a contribution after which, 
having despatched his troops by land, he hastily 
re-embarked on his return to llaigurh.t 

On this voyage Sivajee was detained longer 
than he expected, a strong gale drove him down 
the coast, and the north-west winds prevented his 
return for many days. This delay was one of 
several circumstances by which his tutelary 
goddess is said to have shown her displeasure at 
this expedition ; the only naval enterprize, on 
which he, in person, embarked. 

But a more serious cause of uneasiness than 
the inconveniences of adverse) winds and sea-sick- 
ness awaited the return of Sivajee ; which was no 
less than the approach as a very formidable army 
under two officers of note, Mirza Raja Jey Sing, a 
llajfioot ])rinco, and Diline Khan, an Afghan. 

On first view it apjiears I'xlraordinary that 
Aurungzebe, after wliat had occiUTed, did not 
prosecute the Avar against Sivajee with greater 
vigour; but his OAvn insecurity, the apprehensions 
of a usurper, especially during his father’s life- 
time, and (he natural distrust of a jealous disposi- 
tion, sufficiently account for the delay, independent 
of discussions with the court of Persia, his ultimate 
vioAA'^s of subjugating the Avhole Deccan at once, 
and the contempt he entertained for “ the mountain 
rat,” as it is saidf he alfected to style Sivajee. 

The assuption of the title of Raja, the 
privilege of coining, the numerous aggressions 


• The Kiifflitth faetory paid 1121 Bterlinj? of this contribution, 
f Mahratta MSS., an I KiijrU-«h Rv^nords. The former montion that 
Sivajee on this expedition acquired vast plunder at iiuaaiioor, the latter say 
at Baroelore. ^ The Mahrnttas say that HussinMtr (with the situstion ot which 
I am unacquainted) is a town in Bardez, in the Go* territory. 

I Fryer. • 
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committed, or even the plunder of Surat, did not 
call forth the resentment of Aurungzebc so 
forcibly, as I’obbing the holy pilgrims proceeding 
to Mecca ; and the religious zeal wliicJi he pro- 
fessed, demanded an exertion of his poAvor to 
punish the author of outrages, as sacrilegious to 
his faith, as insulting to his empire. 

Mirza Raja Jey Sing and Diloro Khan had 
both, in the tii’st instance, declared for the cause 
of Dara, but w(n-e subsequently Avon OA^cr by 
Aurungzebc, to whom they performed essential 
services. The emperor never placed entire con- 
fidence in Jey Sing, and he Avas susjAicious of 
Dilere Khan owing to his former conduct, to the 
])()ld daring character of the man, and to liis great 
influence Avith his countrymen, of Avhom thei’e 
were a great number in the imperial service. On 
the distant employment to Avliicli they Avere about 
to proceed, among a pe()j)le and in a counti’y 
familiar to Aurungzebc, but where they avci'c 
straugers, their services and that of tlieir adherents 
could be safely used in la'ducing Sivajee, and 
exacting arrears of tribute from Beejapoor. As 
that government l)ecam(! more and more indigent, 
this demand Avas always an excuse for hostilities. 
In the present instance', it a Horded convenient 
occupation for two men Avhom Aurungzebc doubt- 
I'd, and weakened a kingdom intended to be 
annexed to the empire, ^lurungzebe, although he 
must have been aware that Jc'y Sing’s means Averc 
inadequate, gaA'e him a commission to conquer 
Beejapoor, after SRajee should be subdued. Ho 
had not sutlicient coulidencc in any one to trust 
him Avith a sutricient force, and his ])olicy, from 
the time he became emperor, seems to have been, 
to shake the Deccan states so effectually, that ho 
could overturn them when it suited his purpose. 

AVhen this army marched, Ram Sing, the son 
of Raja Jey Sing, Avas directed to reside at the 
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emperor’s court, on pretence of doing his father 
honour, but in reality as a hostage for his conduct. 
It was so contrived that Jcy Sing’s approach was 
not known to Sivajee, when he embarked on his 
maritime expedition. The force crossed the 
Nerbuddah about the month of Febimary. Jeswuut 
Sing and Sultan Mauzum were recalled, but Jey 
Sing took an opportunity of paying his respects 
to the prince at Aurungahad, and then marched 
on to Poona. He arrived there early in April, and 
no time was lost in commencing operations. He 
invested Poorundhur ; and leaving Dilere Khan 
to prosecute the siege, he himself blockaded 
Singurh, and pushed on his advanced parties as far 
as Rajgurh. 

Sivajee had just returned from the coast, on 
Jey Sing’s arrival, and hastened to llaigurh, where 
he, for the first time, called a consultation of all 
his principal people. Neetajee Palkur, though it 
was a part of his duty to watch the motions of 
the enemy, was at a great distance with the main 
body of the cavalry, and Sivajee, although he 
probably then found it impolitic to displace him, 
never forgave the neglect.* ' Kartojee Goozur had 
further opportunities of proving his activity ; but 
it was rather in eluding pursuit than in any 
particular success, he however cut off several 
parties of foragers, and brought in constant 
intelligence. 

The great reputation of Raja Jey Sing.f the 
strength of his army, and the unexpected vigour 
of his attack, combined to create an unusual alarm 
and perplexity in Sivajee, which were perceptible 
in the consultations at Raigurh, and spread them- 
selves amongst his chief officers. This indecision, 

• Ctitrou, from Manonohi’s MS , says Netajeo was bribed by Jey Sing-, 
which, although not mouiionetl in the Mahratta MSS , is more than pro- 
bable. 

t He waa styled from the name of his capital Baja of Ambhcre, now 
better known by that of Jeypoor or Jeynuggur. He was probably grand- 
father to the oidsbrated astronomer Joy Sing, who snuceeded to the prioipal- 
ity in im. 
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according to the opinion of his countrymen 
anxious to deify him, was in consequence of a 
communication from the goddess Bhowanee, by 
whom Sivajee was warned in a dream, that he 
could not prevail against this Hindoo prince ; and 
as Sivajee was not, as far as can be ascertained, 
materially reduced in any way, it is probable, that 
superstition was one of the principal causes which 
influenced his conduct at this crisis. 

But the irresolution of the council at llaignrh 
did not affect the spirit of the garrison at Poorun- 
dhur. Bajce Purvoe,* a Deslipandya of Mhar, 
Avas havildar of the fort, Avbich Avas strongly 
garrisoned by MaAvulces and IlctkAirecs. The 
Boshpandya maintained his post Avith bravery and 
ability. He disputed every point of the ap- 

proaches, but his outposts being driven in, Dilere 
Khan commenced mining a rock under one of the 
towers of the lower fort. Tlie garrison made 
frequent sallies, and repeatedly drove off the 

minera, but they were at last firmly lodged under 
cover. After repeated failur(!S they succeeded in 
shattering the rock and defcnc(!s, so as to enable 
them to attempt an assault.t They had gained 
the loAA'er fort, but w liilst the garrison AA'as retiring 
to the upper, the assailants, careless or insensible 
of the danger to v liicli they exposed themselves, 
dispersed to plunder the bouses ; when the 

Hetkuree marksmen, from above, opened a 

fire so destructive, that many of the assailants 
sought shelter in every corner, and others ran 
outside to get under cover of the rock. At 
this moment the MaAvulccs, headed by their 
commander, sallied out, attacked tlio Moghuls 

• He was no relation of the g^allant Purvoo, of the tiame name, who cover- 
ed Sivajoe’fl retreat from Panalla. 

t The liigheist point of the mountain of Poonindhur i« upwards of 1,700 
feet from the pl^ in immediately below ; there are two forts, an upper and 
lower. sitn:tte<l from 300 to 4iHf feot below the summit ; the works, like most 
of the hill forts in that part of the country, are of perpendicular rook, and 
frequently weakened, rather than ntren^thonod, by curtains and baetione of 
maeonry, by which flhe natural defences are generally surmounted. 
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sword in hand, killed all that opposed them, and 
drove them down the hill in view of Dilere 
Khan, who was seated on his elephant near the 
bottom, observing the progress of the assault. 
Seeing the flight of his men he bent his bow, 
called to a body of Patans about him to advance, 
and rallying the fugitives, pushed forward his 
elephant ; but the garrison, like all Mahrattas, 
daring in success, closed with his men, and even 
the hardy Afghans began to recoil from the 
swords of the Mawulecs ; when Dilere Khan, 
having marked the conspicous conduct of their 
lead(!r, Avith his own hand, pierced him with an 
arrow and killed him on the spot. The whole 
of the garrison accompanying him instantly 
fled, nor stopped until they reached the upper 
fort. The Moghuls again took possession of the 
lower fort, but the lire from above ol)liged them 
to ndinquish it. After this failure, Dilere Khan, 
considering the northern face impregnable, deter- 
mined on attempting to escalade Wujrgurh,* 
a small detached fort, situated on the north-east 
angle of Poorundhur, which commands a great 
part of its works. The attempt succeeded, and 
guns were brought up to breach tluj upper fort, 
but tlio rains had set in and greatly retarded 
operations. The Moghul artillery was extremely 
bad, ami although they continued tiring for 
weeks, little impression was made on the 

defences. The garrison, however, become dispirited, 
and sent notice that they could hold out no 
longer. They would have evacuated the fort, 
but Sivajee particularly desired them to maintain 
the dtd’euce until he should send them an 
intimation to retire. 

Sivajee from the first had commenced 
negotiating and sending massages to Jey Sing, 
from wliom he received assurances of favour ; 


* Or Koodtit Jlilahal, aooording to the Mahrattas* 
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but the latter, who understood the character 
of his adversary, did not relax in his efforts or 
preparations, and Sivajee now seriously reverted 
to his early plan of entering the Moghul 
service, and relinquishing a part of his acquisi- 
tions. 

With this view he sent Rugonath Punt, 
Nya Shastreo, to Jey Sing, Avho listened, answered, 
and agreed to some of Sivajee’s proposals ; 
but he put no trust in his sincerity, until the 
Brarain (Bugonath Punt) con\dnced him that 
Sivajee did not intend deception. Jey Sing then 
desired him to assure Sivajee, on the honour 
of a Rajpoot, that he might rely, not only 
on pardon, but on favour and protection from 
the emperor. Whilst this negotiation was pending, 
Sivajee moved from Raigurh to Pertabgurh, 
and afterwards to Jowlee ; for what purpose is 
unknown, but probably in order to conceal 
his real design from his OAvn troops. With a 
slender retinue, Sivajee, in the 
month of Julv, crossed the moun- 
tains, proceeded straight to Jey Sing’s camp, 
where he announced himself as Sivajee 
Raja. Jey Sing sent a person to conduct him 
to his presence, and on his approach, advanced 
from his tent, met, and embraced him. He 
seated him on his right hand, treatc'd him 
Avith great respect and kindness, and repeated 
the assurances sent by Rugonath Ihmt. After 
some conversation, in the humblest strain on 
the part of Sivajee, he Avas permitted to retire 
to tents adjoining those of Jey Sing. Next 
day Sivajee Avent to Ausit Dilere Khan, who was 
still before Poorundhur, and now exceedingly 
mortified at bis not being made privy to the 
negotiation. He threatened to persevere in 
reducing Poorundhur, and putting every man 
to the sAvord ; this, however, Avas but a threat. 
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and he was soothed and gratified by Sivajee’s 
presenting the keys of the gate with his own 
hand, and telling him that all his forts and country 
were his, that he merely sought pardon, that 
experience had convinced liim of the folly of 
resisting such soldiers as Aurungzebe could boast 
of, and that he now only hoped to be enrolled 
among the servants of the empire. 

An armistice immediately took place, as soon 
a.s Sivajee came into camp, and after several 
conferences, the following were the terms of 
agreement entered into, subject to the approval 
of the emperor ; but the whole, under the 
guarantee of Jey Sing, without which, Sivajee 
would not have trusted his person in a Moghul 
army. As a preliminary article, Sivajee relin- 
quished whatever forts or territory he had taken 
from the Moghuls. Of 32 forts taken or built 
by him, in the territory which had belonged to 
the Nizam Shahee government, he gave up 20 
to Jey Sing, amongst which were Poorundhur 
and Singurh. The whole of the districts dependent 
on these forts were ceded at the same time. 

The territory belonging to the remaining 
12 forts,* estimated at one lakh of pagodas of 
annual revenue, and all the rest of his acquisitions 
were to form his jagheer, dependent on the 
emperor. His son Surabhajee, then in his eighth 
year, was to receive a munsuh of 5,000 horse ; 
but the most ftmarkablc part of this agreement 
was Sivajee’s pi’oposal of being allowed certain 
assignments on Beejapoor, probably in lieu of 
his pretended hereditary claims in the Nizam 
Shahee territory, and as some recompense for 
what he had ceded to the emperor. 

• The twelve remaining forU were — 1, Rajgurh ; 2, Torna ; 3, Eairee 
(Kdiigurh) ; 4, Linganab ; 5, Mhargurb ; 6, B.vllagurh ; 7, GossaU ; 8, 

Keawnree ; 9, Palee ; 10, Bhoorup ; II, K<^aree ; and 12, podedreog 
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These assignments were estimated at five 
lakhs of pagodas, being a fourth and a tenth of 
the revenue, termed by him the ciwuth and 
surdeshmookhee, of certain districts above the 
Ghauts ; the charge of collecting which he took 
upon himself. So eager was Sivajee to obtain the 
imperial authority for this arrangement, thet he 
olfered, on condition of its being granted, to pay 
a peshkusli of 40 lakhs of pagodas by instalments 
of three laklis annually, and to maintain an addi- 
tional body of troops.* 

Aurungzebe, in a long letter to Sivajee, 
distinctly confirms the substance of what is 
recorded by the Mahrattas to have takoji place at 
the convention of Poorundb nr, enumerates the 12 
forts, and promises a munsub of 5,000 horse to 
Sivajee’s son. Auruiigzebe’s letter does not. 
specify chouth and surdeshmookhee ; indeed, it is 
pi'oba])le he did not comprehend their moaning 
or insidious tendency, but as he also had sinister 
views, in his j)lan of undermining the government 
of Eec'japooi’, he agre(>s to Sivajee’s projmsal, on 
condition of his accompanying Itaja Jey Sing, with 
his troops, exerting himself in the conquest of 
th; 4 state, and paying the first instalment of tlie 
promised peslikush.t 

According to his agi'eement, Sivajee, with a 
1)ody of 2,000 horse and H,000 infantry, J co- 
operated with Jey Sing. The combined army 
marched about the month of November, and tlieii 
first operations were directed against Bujajim Naik 
Niinbalkur, the relation of Sivajee and a Jaghcer- 
dar of Beejapoor. Phultun was reduced, and the 
tort of Tattora escaladed by Sivajee’s Mawulees. 
All the fortified places were taken possession of 
ia their route. 

* Thifi propoanl on the part of Sivajee was sent to the emperor aecordin^f 
to oust! Mn in the form of a petition; and, at the sngfgostion of Jey Sinjf 
^‘vajee intimated his intention of vistino- the emperor, by etating, in the mont 
eiiurtly etrain, hie desire kies the royal threshold, 
t Original letter, 

I Khafee Khan. 

Vul. I. 
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All Adil Shall had prepared his troops, but 
endeavoured to prevent the invasion by promises 
of settling the demands of the Moghuls; Jey Sing, 
however, continued liis advance, and met with 
little opposition until near Mungulwehra, where 
the Beejapoor horse first made their appearance, 
and acted with great activity and vigour. Ahdool 
Mohummud, the prime minister, was the chief 
commander of the Beejapoor troops ; the princi- 
pal officers were Ahdool Khureem Balilolc Khan, 
Khowaus Khan, Seedee Uzeez, son of Seedeo 
Johur, and Vcnkaj(‘e Baja Bhonslay, the half- 
brother of Sivajee. 

The Mahrat ta horse in the service of Bei'ja- 
poor, foUiht with uncommon s])irit on this service. 
Vcnlcajee Baja, and Buttajee Manay, Deshmookli 
of Muswar, were the most conspicuous.* 

On the side of the Moghuls, Sivajee and 
Ketajee Palkur distinguished themsidres, particu- 
larly oil an occasion ivliere they had the rear- 
guard. t They ivere also detached against sevei'al 
places of strength, which ivere reduced by Sivajee’? 
infantry. Auruugzcbe, in consequence of these 
service's, Avrote Sivajee a letter, extolling his 
conduct, and sent him an honorary present as « 
mark of his re'gard in a subsequent letter lu 
invited him to court, promised to confer on him 
great rank and honours, and to permit him t( 
return to the Bcccan.f: InKmcourse had establish- 
ed mutual confidence between Sivajee and .Tei 
fbe advice, and on the assurance of tlu 
latter, Sivajee resolved to visit Delhi, and 
despatched Bugonath Punt for the ostensibh 
purpose of announcing his approach, but princi- 
pally to gain some intelligence resjiecting characters 


• Beejapoor MSS,, eoiifirmed by grants of land to Ruttaji^e Manny i> 
oonspquenoe. The deeds are in possession of the furnily nt Muswar. 
t Klmfee Khan. ^ 

I Original letter. 
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and affairs at the imperial court.* Sivajee 
ordered all his principal officers to meet him at 
llaigurh; but whilst they were assembling he 
visited the whole of his forts, gave the strictest 
injunctions to each of the officers in charge, and 
returned to the meeting at the capital 

He there invested More Trimmul Pingley, 
ifific Ahajcc Sonedeo, and Annajee 

Hutto, with full autliority during 
his absence, and enjoined all persons to respect 
and obey their ordei's as if issued by himself. The 
territory was now greatly circumscribed ; in the 
Cuncaji, it e.vtendcd from Choule to the neighbour- 
hood of Ponda, and in the Ghaut-Mahta, from the 
Meera river to llangna. 

Sivajee, accoinpanie.l by his eldest son, 
Smnbhajcc, sot out for Delhi in the beginning of 
March, IGGO, attended by 500 clioice horse, and 
1,000 Mawulec.s. On his arrival in the neig]il)our- 
ho{)d of Delhi, Ram Sing, the son of Raja ,Tey 
Sing, and another officer of inbudor r.ink, were the 
only persons sent by vVtiningzcbe to meet him. 

This marked slight did not pass unobserved ; 
hut Sivajee forbore noticing it, till on being 
admitted to an audience, and condescending to 
P"csent a nuzur,t the place assigned to him Avas 
only amongst those who held the rank of 5,000. 
He could no longer suppress resentment at this 
iiidignity, and he expressed, in the hearing of 
those near him, who re-[)eated liis Avords to the 
empeior, the indignvtion he felt at such treatment. 
In consetpience of this language, Avhen tho 
audience Avas ended, and Sivajee had retircid to the 


* rijo aooouiit of ilio procoodiiig'a for partly from Khafeo Khanf 

I'rinoipally on ilio authority of Mahratta MSS. 

t Nnznr ftig-nifioH a present ; an offering' made by an inferior to a superior 
in token of tealty, MihmiS'Oon, congr/itul’itioii, &.c Thoro aro a Test number 
< f ceromouieH mid obssorv.iufO'i atteridaiit both on the mode of presenting and 
ot receiving u.iz us. Uu l c the name of un offering, it is frequently a heavy 
exaction, imposed on appointment to olfloo, or sucoessioti to rank and 
property. 
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dwelling assigned to him, it was intimated, that 
the emperor, for the future, declined seeing him at 
court. Sivajee was justly alarmed at this 
communication, and after some delay, in order to 
ascertain the real intentions of Aurungzebe, he 
sent Itugonath Punt with a petition, scitting forth 
the reasons which had induced him to visit Delhi, 
the promises and invitation of the emperor, the 
services he had rendered, the conditions to which 
Aurungzche had subscribed, the readiness of 
Sivajee to fulfil his part of the agreement, and his 
assurance of affording every assistance to the 
imperial troops in reducing the Edil Shahee, or 
Kootub Shahee states. If, however, the emperor 
did not choose to avail liimself of his services, he 
only asked permission to return to his jaghcer, as 
the air and water of llindoostan were prejudicial 
to his own health, as well as to that of tlie other 
natives of the Deccan by whom he was 
accompanied. Aurungzebe’s answer was evasive, 
and he shortly after directed Ibe Kotwal of the 
city to place a guard over Sivajee’s house, to Avatch 
his person carefully, and never to allow him to 
(piit his residence Avithout a party responsible for 
his sal'e custody. Sivajee remonstrated and 
coinplaiiK^d, particularly of the hardship of 
di'taining his people. Aurungzebe readily granted 
passports for their return to the Deccan, <i.nd now, 
probably, considered Sivajee completely in his 
])ower. But it is the characteristic of cunning to 
overreach_ itself; and in the safe conduct alforded 
to his friends, SiAaijee exulted in tin; greater 
facility it afforded of effecting his own escape. 
Bam Sing Avas privy to his design, and on account 
of the pledge gi\mn by his father, eonniv(>d as it.* 
The conlinement of Sivajee Avas not so rigid as to 
prevent his paying \dsits. He frequently Avent to 
dilierent nobles of the court, sent them presents, 


* This is tlistiiK tly asserted in the Chitnoca’a AIS. 
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and endeavoured to interest them in his favour. 
In this manner an intimacy sufficient for Sivajee’s 
purpose having taken place, he feigned sickness, 
sent for physicians, took medicines, and was soon 
reported very ill. Pretending to have partially 
recovered, he gave great charities to Brarains and 
presents to physicians. He made xip several long 
])askets, which were daily sent from his apartments 
ftllod with sweetmeats, to tins liousos of different 
great men his acquaintances, or to be distributed 
amongst fuqcers at mosques. Wlicn the practice 
had continued for some time, he one evening put 
Sumhhajee into one basket, got into another 
liimself, and was thn-i conveyed by iiis domestics 
beyond the guards, to an obscure place where he 
could get out unseen. He proceeded to the 
suburbs of Delhi, where he had a horse prepared, 
mounted, witli Sumbhajee behind iiim, and reached 
Muttra next day, where several of his Bramins, 
and his faithful friend Tannaj('c Maloosray, were 
watcliing the result of his sclieme. Evc.'rything 
was prepared, Sumbhajee Avas consign (id to the 
care of a Bramin family, natives of Poona Desh, 
and distantly connected Avith IMoro Trimmul 
Pingley.* Sumbhaje(', rcimained in their charge 
s(!veral months, and was afterwards conveyed by 
them to the Deccan. 

Sivajee’s escape; aams not knoAvn until a late 
hour on tlie following day, oAviiig to the precaution 
of making one of his domestics prehmd indispo- 
sition, and lie down on his bod, so tliat before 
the alarm spread, pursuit Avas fruitbiss. His 
party as Avell as himself o.scaped, in the disguise 
of Gosaeens; they visited several places of 
religious resort ; but the route l)y Avliich they 
returned to the Deccan is not satisfactorily 
ascertained. SiA'ajee did not throAv off his disguise 


* One MS. by Kisfnajee AiuulI Subliasud says Moro Punt’s sister was 
married to one ot tlio sons 
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until his arrival at Raigurh, which he reached 
in December, 1666, after an absence of nine 
months.* 

Tn the meantime aifairs in the Deccan 
assumed an aspect more favourable to his views 
than be had anticipated. Jey Sing had laid 
siege to Ecejapoor, but on his advance, and 
during his operations, he was incessantly harassed 
by the Decca^^ horse. His supplies were cut 
off ; little rain had fallen during the preceding 
season, and there was much sickness and great 
scarcity of water in his camp. 

Tlic king of Golcondah, encouraged by the 
slow progress of the Moghuls, sent a detachment 
under Nek Nara Khan, one of his generals, 
to the assistance of Ecejapoor. Aurungzebe’s 
envoy at the court of Kootub Shah remonstrated, 
and threntened in consequence ; but no assistance 
was sent to -Tey Sing, and tlic latter became 
sensible that the sacrilice both of his own 
character, anil of the lives of his ])i'avc Rajpoots, 
was, at the least, a matter of indifference to 
to the emperor. Under these circumstances he 
determined to retreat to Aurungabad. This was 
not effected without loss, but oviis not attended 
with those disastrous consequences which had 
repeatedly occurred on similar occasions. Jey 
Sing had not the means of supporting many of 
the garrisons in the forts surrendered by Sivajec, 
or captured by his aid. He, therefore, placed 
strong garrisons in Logurlt, Singurh, and Poo- 
rundlmr, and also in M;iholy, and Kurnalla, in 
the Concan.f A few men were left in such 
of the others as had still a supply of provisions ; 


♦The account of SivajooV vtRit and imprisomnont, and of his escape 
from Dtdhi, is on the authority of Mahratta MSS , Scott’s Deccan, and 
Khafee Khan His escape whh known in the Deccan long' before he reached 
it. The Engliali f.i(^toi\s at (^arwar, in a letter dated September, 29th, 1666, 
observed If it bo true that Siv.ijee hath escaped, Aaruagzebe will quickly 
hear of him to his sorrow.” 
t Mahratta MSS. 
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and of the remainder, he directed the gates to 
be burned, and such part of the defences to 
he destroyed as could be hastily 

' ■ thrown down.* The opportunity 

of re-occupying them was not neglected. Moi'o 
Punt repaired them, replaced the garrisons, droA^e 
out the Moghul parties, and SivajL(^’s safe arrival 
in the Concan Avas announc<'d, by the re-capture 
of a great portion of tJie pi-ovince of Kallian. 
His escape from Delhi was a great mortification 
to Aurungzebe, although he pretended that he 
meant to have dismissed him in an honourable 
manner ; he accused Pam Sing of having assisted 
in his flight, and forbade him the court. 
Jey Sing, on pretence of his discomfiture, 
was superseded in the government of the Deccan 
by Sultan Mauzum, and JesAvunt Sing was 
directed to accompany the ])rince. Jey Sing, 
on being relieved, was orderid to court, but 
his death, Avhich happened on tlie road, d(>prived 
Aurungzebe of one of his best otficei-s. It 
was the bane of that emperor’s reign that 
all those wliose services might have best eontribut- 
ed to his prosperity were mistrusted by him. Dilerc 
Khan remained some time in tlie Deccan, and 
he was only removed for a short time to Mahva ; 
he was no favourite with tin; prince, and he was 
detested by JesAAamt Sing; his ])resenc(! in their 
neighbourhood, therefore, suited tlm jealous temper 
of Aurungzebe. 

The emperor pretended an intention of again 
invading Beejapoor, but the northern part of 
his dominions required his j)resenco. Pride 
prevented him from subjecting his son to disgrace, 
and jealousy would never permit him to entrust 
an army, sufficiently large for conquest, under 
any deputy. 


^ KhaXee Kban. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

FROM A. D. 16-37 TO A. O. 1669. 

Sultan Manzumand Jeswnnt Sing — their characters. 
— Sivajee through them ohtains various favours 
from the emperor. — The repm'ted intention 
of Sultan Mauzum, to rebel agniusf his father, 
doubted. — Pence conehided between Beejapoor 
and the Moghuls. — The states of Beejapoor 
and Golconduh agree to pay Sivajee an annual 
tribute.— Zhisuccessful at tempts of Sivajee against 
Goa and Jinjeera. — Humours respecting Sivajee 
xvhilst he is revising and improving his civil 
and military arrangements — his remarkable 
institutions — the formation, disciplhie, and in- 
terior economy of his troops — his forts— financial 
and judicial regulations — chief o (flees and persons 
through, whom his government was administered. 

The rc-appoiiitment of Sultan Mauzum as 
viceroy of tlio Deccan, accotnpanied 
• ■ ' ■ by Jeswunt Sini-j, was very 

agreeable to Sivajee ; with the latter lie had liecome 
personally ac(|uaiuted at Delhi. Jeswunt Sing 
was generally considered of a res|)<'ctable character, 
but known to be tainted, in a high degree, 
with the vice of avarice, so common to Rajpoots. 
He was also a staunch Hindoo,* suspeeb'd by 
Aurungzebe, whom he first opposed, and afterwards 
joined during his rebellion. Sultan Mohummud 
Mauzum was, in many respects, a prince of 
an excellent disposition ; he was brave, generous, 
and confiding ; but Avith the defects wliicli some 
of these (pialities, unrestrained, may engender, 
ho was fond of pleasure, lavish, easily pin-suaded, 
and much swayed by Jeswunt Sing. 


• His well-known letter to Aarungzobo conoerniiior the or poll-tax, 

on all persons not profeesiiijjf Mahomeilanism, is presenreil by the Raja of 
Kolapoor, as the production of Siirejee. 
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Sivajee did not deceive himself in supposing 
that gold might effect much with persona of 
this character ; and he accordingly used it with 
no sparing hand. The ostensible intercourse 
])etween Sivajee and Sultan Mauzum commenced 
by a petition from the former, imploring the 
prince to intercede for him, assuring him of 
his sincerity, and of his intention to adhere 
for the future to the emperor, although his 
services had been slighted, lleprescntations were, 
in due form, made to court ; and it being at 
all events then convenient for Aurungzebe to 
accede to them, Sultan Mauzum obtained for 
Sivajee the title* * * § of Raja, a confirmation of the 
munsub for Sumbhajee, and a jagheer in Berar.t 
To the charge of this new and distant acquisition, 
which was given in preference to admitting 
any claim on Jooncre or Ahmednugur, a Bramin, 
named Raojeo Somnath, was despatched with a 
fit establishment, and with the old Beejapoor 
title of Mokassadar,! thus applied, for tlie first 
time, to a Mahratta collector. Sumbhajee, with 
a body of horse, was sent to join the prince at 
Aurungabad ; but owing to his extreme youth, 
he was permitted to return to his father, § and 
Kartojee Goozur, dignified by Sivajee with the 
title of Pertiib Rao, and with tlie rank of Surnobut 
of the horse,i| was left in command of the contin- 
gent. The districts of Poona, Chakun, and Sopa 
were also restored to Sivajee, but the commanding 
forts of Singurh and Poorundhur were retained.^! 


• Oriprinal leUer. 

+ Mahratta MSS. 

t Mahratta MSS. and papor. 

§ Scott’s Deccan, and Mahratta MSS. 

!l Mahratta MSS, Netajeo Palkar, the prodeca«flor ’of Knrtojee Gooznr, 
was, accordinff to.’Khafoo Khan, made prisoner by Jey Sinsr, and sent to Delhi 
by the emperor’e ordore, whore he became a Mahoinedan, obtained a mnnKub 
and the title of Mohn’mmud Kooloe, but afterwardn returned to Sivajee 
This is not mentioned by the Mahrettas althouKh it may have been bo. 
Amonpf Mahrattae, ho never could have been respected, obeyed, or noticed, as 
a renegado, 

t Mahratta MSS * 

Vok I. 
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There is no way in which we can account for 
the emperor’s acquiescing in all 
A. D. 1668. these favours to Sivajee, unless 
with a view of again alluring him into his power, 
as is asserted in the Mahratta manuscripts ; but 
there is no evidence of Sultan Mauzum’s having 
been, from the first, privy to that design, or any 
satisfactory proof of his lending himself to his 
father in a feigned rebellion, for the triple purpose 
of entrapping Sivajee, ascertaining the disaffected 
nobles in the empire, and rendering himself an 
object of suspicion and distrust to all who would 
venture their lives in his cause. 

Of such refinement in intrigue, it is, on first 
view, very possible to conceive Aurungzebe 
capable ; but further considered, danger, folly, and 
baseness in the parties, are too conspicuous to 
admit the probability without the clearest proof. 

About the middle of this year a treaty was 
concluded at Agra betwixt Aurungzebe and Ali 
Adil Shah ; the terms on the part of the Bcejapoor 
court were negotiated by Shah Abdool Hoosscin 
Kamana, who gave up, as the price of peace, the 
fort of Sholapoor, and territory yielding 180,000 
pagodas of annual revenue. No other particulars 
are ascertained ; but in consequence, as is supposed, 
of this treaty, Sivajee, lest the Moghuls should 
interfere, had an interview with Jeswunt Sing and 
the prince, in order to purchase their connivance 
to his designs on Beejapoor and Golcondah.* He 
was about to levy his chouth and surdeshmookhee 
from the former, when Abdool Mobummud, the 
prime minister, purchased exemption, by agreeing 
to pay him an annual sum of three lakhs of 
rupees.f This compact, like the others entered 
into with that minister by Sivajee, was kept secret 
at Beejapoor,j: where the Mahomedans had still 

• Bneliah Kooords, and Mabrahta MSS. 
t Manratta MSS., and Scott's Deccan, 
t Mahratta MSS. 
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pride enough to feel the degrading submission of 
paying tribute to Hindoos, although a factious 
nobility and a wasteful court deprived the minister 
of means to assert the dignity of the kingdom. 

Some agreement of a similar natui-e was 
entered into by Kootoob Shah,* and the amount 
stipulated at five lakhs of rupees. 

Whilst such was the state of his political 
relations in the Deccan, Sivajee turned his atten- 
tion to acquiring complete possession of the 
Concan. Goa and Jinjeera were his first objects ; 
but a plot he had formed for the surprise of the 
Portuguese settlement was discovered and frus- 
trated,! and his utmost efforts were in vain, exerted 
fo possess himself of the impregnable Jinjeera. 
The Seedee, however, was hard pressed ; he solicited 
assistance from the English at Bombay ; and the 
factors were so little conscious of the importance 
of their own island, that they suggested to their 
supreme council at Surat the many advantages of 
Jinjeera over Bombay as a settlement but their 
injudicious recommendation appears to have been 
treated with the neglect it merited. 

The years 1668 and 1669 were those of great- 

A D 1669 leisure in Sivajee’s life. Some 

of his contemporaries, speculating 
on future events, supposed, from his apparent 
inactivity, that he would soon sink into insignifi- 
cance ;§ but he employed this interval in revising 
and completing the internal arrangements of his 
government ; with which, and his various institu- 
tions, we shall now endeavour to make the reader 
acquainted. They will be found well worthy of 
attention, not only in themselves, but as a key to 
elucidate the forms of government afterwards 
adopted by every Mahratta state. Sivajee’s 

* Scott’s Deccan. 

t Mahratta MSS. and En^flisb recordn. 

X English R'^corda Letter from the factors at Bombay. 

§ Correapoulenoe^f the Ens^lish faotoriea. 
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regulations were gradually formed and enlarged, 
but, after a certain period, underwent no change by 
the extension of his territory, until he assumed 
the ensigns of royalty. Even then, the alterations 
directed, were rather in matters of form than 
innovations on established rules. The plans of 
Mahratta encroachment, which were afterwards 
pursued so succesefully by his nation, may be 
traced from a very early period ; and nothing is 
more remarkable in regard to Sivajee than the 
foresight with which some of his schemes were 
laid, and the fitness of his arrangements for the 
genius of his countrymen. 

The foundation of his power was his infantry ; 
his occupation of the forts gave him a hold on the 
country, and a place of deposit for his plundt-r. 
Ilis cavalry, as far as we have proceeded, had not 
yet spread the terror of the Mahratta name where 
the existence of such a people was unknoAvn ; but 
wo shall at once state, as briefly as the subject will 
admit, the rules of formation and discipline for 
his troops, the interior (iconomy of his infantry 
and cavalry, the regulations for his forts, his 
revenue and judicial arrangements, and the chief 
offices through which his government was ad- 
minist(!red. 

Sivajec’s infantry was raised in the Ghaut- 
Mahta and Concan ; those of the former tract 
were called Mawulees, those of the latter Hetku- 
recs. These men brought their own arms, and 
cre only furnished with ammunition by govern- 
ment. Their dress, though not uniform, Avas 
gi'iierally a pair of short draAvers coming half-way 
down the thigh, a strong narrow band of consider- 
abh' length tightly girt about the loins, a turban, 
and sometimes a cotton frock. Most of them wore 
a cloth round their waist, which likcAvisc answered 
the purposes of a shawl. 

Their common arms consisted of a sword, 
shield, and matchlock. Some of the Iletkurees, 
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especially the infantry of Sawunt-Waree, used a 
species of firelock ; the invention of the lock for 
the flint having heen early reeeived from the 
Portuguese. Every tenth man, instead of fire-arms, 
carried a bow and arrows which were useful in 
night attacks and surprises, when the fire-arms 
were kept in reserve or })rohibitcd. The Iletkurecs 
excelled as marksmen ; but they could seblom be 
bi’ought to desperate attaeks, sword in hand, for 
which the Mawulees of Sivajee became celebrated. 
Both of them possessed an extraordinary facility 
of climbing and could mount a jirecipice or scale 
a rock with ease, where men of other countries 
must have run great risk of being dashed to 
])iecos. 

Every 10 men had an officer called a and 
every 50 a harildar. The ofiic('r over 100 was 
termed joomladar, and the commander of 1,000 
was stvled ek-huzarce. There wore also officers of 
5,000, between wliom and the ►Siirnobut, or chief 
commander, there was no intermediate gradation. 

The cavalry rvcrc of the two kinds already 
described, Eargeers and Sillidars ;* only Sivajec’s 
Eargeers W'cre genei'ally mounted on horses, the 
])orperty of the state. A body of this description 
is termed pa<j(ih, or household troops, and Sivajee 
always placed more dependence on them tlian on 
the Sillidars, or any horse furnished on contract by 
individuals ; with both the one and the other of 
the latter description, ho had a proportion of his 
pagah intermixed, to overawe the disoliedient, and 
to perfect his system of intelligence, which abroad 
and at home, penetrated into a knowledge of the 
most private circumstances, prcvent(‘d embezzle- 
ment, and frustrated treachery. 

The Mahratta horsemen are commonly dressed 
in a pair of tight breeches covering the knee, a 

* The Sillidars, ai-d all horsemen who did not belong to the Pagah, were 
obliged to fnrniUi their own ammunition ; there were particular rules, and 
the most careful system of economy, laid down by Sivajee for subsisting his 

Pagah. « 
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turban whicb many of them fasten by passing a 
fold of it under the chin, a frock of quilted cotton, 
and a cloth round the waist, with which they 
generally gird on their swords in preference to 
securing them with their belts.* The horseman is 
armed with a sword and shield ; a proportion in 
each body carry matchlocks, but the great national 
weapon is the spear, in the use of which, and the 
management of their horses, they evince both 
grace and dextcrity.t The spearmen have 
generally a sword, and sometimes a shield ; but the 
latter is unwieldy, and only carried in case the 
spear should be broken. $ 

Over every 35 horsemen Sivajee had a havil- 
dar. To 125 there was a joomladar ; and to every 
five joomlas, or 625, he had a Soobehdar. Every 
Soobeh had an accoiintant and auditor of accounts, 
appointed by Sivajee, who Avere liable to be 
changed, and were invariably Bramins or Purvoes. 
To the command of every ten Soobehs, or 6,250 
horse, which were only rated at 5,000, there was a 
commander styled imtich-lmzaree, with whom were 


• For ornament many of thorn wear very heavy g-old and silver ring-s, and 
large ear-ring«, which go round the hack of tlie ear ; thick necklaces of 
silver and Hometimes of gold, curiously wrought, are also much worn All 
natives of India wear mustachios, and the Mahrattas, when they wish to 
describe a person rh or/ raordi'ytarit|/ fierce-looking, mention hic> turban tied 
beneath his chin, and mustachios almost as thick as their arm. 

t The trained spearmen may always be known among Mahrattas by their 
riding very long, the ball of the too touching tho stirrup ; some of the match- 
lockmen, and most of the Bramins, ride very short and ungracefully. 

t With respect to the horse’s appointments, tho bridle consists of a 
singlo bead-stall of ootton-rope,|or leather, with a small but very severe 
flexible bit. There is a second head-stall over that of tho bridle, to which is 
fixed a thong, or cotton band, lightly fastened to tho girths, and this forms a 
strong standing martingale. The Mahratta saddle is composed of two pieces 
or Hides, of very thick felt, strongly sewed and tied together with thongs or 
cotton rope, leaving a suiall space between tho sides, so as to prevent 
pressure on tho horse’s backbone: attached to this is a crupper, made of 
cotton rope, frequently covered with a piece of coloured silk or broadcloth. 
When tho sadille is put on, the horseman lays over it his blanket, sometimes 
a carpet, and any spare clothes ho may have. Two cotton bags, or pouches, 
tied together by a string and thrown over the front part of the saddle, 
carries either provision or plunder ; when all these are adjusted, the horse- 
man inonntH ; and the last thing is to seize bis speir, which is stuck by the 
horse’s head in tho ground On the loft side and hind part of !thG saddle is 
suspended the tobra, or feeding bag already described, in which tho pegs for 
picketing the horse, and his bead and heel ropes, are carried. The horses in 
India are tied by ropes fastened to two tent pegs, one on each side, and also 
bjr ropes extended behind , which secure their heels. r 
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also stationed a muzzimdar, or Bramin auditor of 
accounts, and a Purvoe register and accountant, 
who was called ameen. These were government 
agents ; but besides these, every officer, from the 
joomladar upwards, had one or more carcoons, paid 
by himself, as well as others in the pay of govern- 
ment. 

There was no officer superior to th'' com- 
mander of 5,000, except the Surnobut, or chief 
commander. There was one Surnobut for the 
cavalry and one for the infantry. 

Every Joomla, Soobeh, and i'unch-huzar had 
an establishment of news-writers and avowed spies, 
besides the secret intelligencers. Sivajee’s head 
spy was a Mahratta, named Byherjee Naik, to 
whom, some of the Bramins readily admit, he 
owed many of the discoveries imputed to the 
goddess Bhowanee. 

The Mahrattas, and probably all natives of 
India, are in a peculiar manner roused from 
indolence and apathy when charged in any degre^e 
with responsibility, either in Avhat regards their 
own conduct or that of another person. Sivajee, 
at the commencement of his career, personally 
inspected every man who offered himself, and 
obtained security from some persons already in his 
service for the fidelity and good conduct of those 
with whom he was not acquainted, d’his system 
of security must soon have made almost every man 
answerable for some of his comrades ; and although 
it could have been, in most instances, but a mere 
form, owing to the facility with which the respon- 
sibility could be evaded, it was always a part of 
Sivajee’s instructions to his officers. 

The Mawulees sometimes enlisted merely on 
condition of getting a subsistence in grain ; but the 
regular pay of the infantry was from one to three 
pagodas * a month ; that of the Bargeers was from 


A Beejapoor pan^oda waa valued at from three to four rupees. 
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two to five ; and that of a Sillidar from six to 
twelve pagodas monthly.* All plunder, as well as 
prize, was the property of government. It was 
brought at stated times to Sivajee’s durbar, or 
place of public audience, and individuals formally 
displayed and delivered their captures. They 
always received some small compensation in 
proportion ; they were praised, distinguished, and 
promoted according to their success : and to 
plunder the enemy is to this day used by the 
Mahrattas to express a victory, of which it is, in 
their estimation, the only real proof. 

The liorse, especially at an advanced period of 
Sivajee’s history, were subsisted during the fair 
season, in the enemy’s country ; during the rains 
they were generally allowed to rest, and were 
cantoned in different situations near kooruns or 
pasture-lands, under the- protection of some fort, 
where the grass of the preceding season was 
stacked, and grain prepared by the time they 
returned. I'^or this purpose persons were appointed, 
to whom rent-free lands were hereditarily assigned. 
The system was thus preserved when many of 
Sivajee’s institutions were neglected, and it proved 
of much consequence to the cause of his coixn try- 
men. 

The ancient Hindoo festival of the Dussera 
was observed by Sivajee with great pomp. It falls 
at the end of the monsoon, and was particularly 
convenient for a general muster and review of his 
troops previous to their taking the field. At this 
time each horse was examined, and an inventory 
and valuation of each soldier’s effects were taken, 
in order to be compared with what he brought 
back, or cvetually to be made good. If a 


* Th«i pay of a jocmladar in the infantry seven pagrodas ; in the 
cavalry, 20. A soobehdar of cavalry Lad 50 pajgodas and a palanqnm. The 
pav of a punch-huzaree was 200 pagodas a month, besides an allowance for a 
palanquin and nffahgcer. 
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horseman’s effects were unavoidably lost, his 
horse killed, maimed, or destroyed in the 
government service, they were on due proof 
replaced ; but all plunder or articles discovered, 
of which a satisfactory account could not be given, 
were carried to the credit of government, either by 
confiscating the article or deducting the amount 
from the soldier’s arrears. It was at the option of 
the captors to retain almost any article, if fairly 
brought forward, valued and paid for. 

The accounts were closed annually, and 
balances duo by government were either paid in 
ready money, or by bills on the collectors of 
revenue in favour of the officers, but never by 
separate orders on villages. 

Tire only exceptions -to plunder made by 
Sivajee were in favour of cows, cultivators, and 
women ; these were never to be molested, nor were 
any but rich Mahomedans, or Hindoos in their 
service, who could pay a ransom, to be made 
prisoners. No soldier in the service of Sivajee was 
permitted to carry any female follower with him 
in the field on pain of death. 

His system of intelligence was the greatest 
check on every abuse, as well as embezzlement ; 
and his punishments were rigorous. Officers and 
men who had distinguished themselves, who were 
wounded, or who had suffered in any way, were 
always gratified by promotion, honour, or com- 
pensation. Sivajee did not approve of the jagheer 
system ; he confirmed many, but with the excep- 
tion of the establishment for his forts, he seldom, 
if ever, bestowed new military jagheers, and gave 
away very few as personal assignments. Enam 
lands were granted by him as well in reward of 
merit as in conformity with the tenets of his faith ; 
a gift of land, especially to Bramins, being of all 
charities the mpst acceptable to the divinity. 

Vol. I. 
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Sivajee’s discipline, which required prompt 
obedience to superiors in every situation, was 
particularly strict in his forts. The chief person, 
or Killidar, in the command of a fortress, was 
termed llavildar ;* and under him there was one 
or more Surnobuts. In large forts, such as Poorun- 
dhur, Raigurh, and Panalla, there was a Surnobut 
to each face. Every fort had a head clerk, and a 
commissary of grain and stores ; the former, a 
Bramin, was termed Subnees ; the latter was com- 
monly of the Purvoe caste and was called Karlca- 
nees. Orders, in respect to ingress and egress, 
rounds, walclies and patrols, care of water, grain, 
stores, and ammunition were most minute; aid 
the officer of each department was furnished with 
distinct rnles for his guidance, from which no 
deviation was permitted. A rigid economy 
characterized all Sivajee’s instructions regarding 
expenditui('.. 

The garrison was sometimes partly composed 
of the common infantry ; but, independent of 
them, each fort had a separate and complete 
establishment. It consisted of Bramins, Mahrattas, 
llamoosec^s, Mhars, and Mangs ; the whole were 
termed Gurhkureos. They were maintained by 
permanent assignments of rent-free lands in the 
neighbourhood of each fort, ‘Hihich, with the care 
of the fort, descended hereditarily. The Bamooses, 
Mhars, and Mangs were employed on the outpost 
duty ; they brought intelligence, watched all the 
paths, misled enquiries, or cut olf an enemy’s 
stragglers. This establishment, whilst now and 
vigorous, was admirably suited to Sivajee’s purpose, 
as well as to the genius of the people. The 
Gurhkurees in their own language described the 


* I am inclined to think that all commanders of forta, nnder the Maho> 
medan firovernmeuta not appointed by the kins:, were termed havildars, and 
that the term killidar, now in universal use, was originally the distinguishing 
appellation of those governors of fortresses who were s|>6oially appointed by 
a royal 
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fort as the mother that fed them ; and amoiigst 
other advantages, no plan could be better devised 
for providing for old or meritorious soldiers. 

Sivajee’s revenue arrangements were founded 
on those of Dadajee Koixedco. The assessments 
were made on the actual state of the crop, the 
proportionate division of which is stated to have 
been three-fifths to the ryot and <^wo filths to 
government. As soon as he got permanent posses- 
sion of any territory, every species of military 
contribution was stopped, all faming of revenue 
ceased, and the collections were made by agents 
appointed by himself. 

Every tAVo or three villages were superintend- 
ed by a carcoon, under the Turufdar or TalooMar, 
who laid charge of a small district, and was cither 
a Eramin or Purvoe. A Mahratta Ilavildar* was 
stationed with each of them. Over a considerable 
tract thare was a Soobehdar* or Mamllldar, who 
had charge of one or more forts, in which his 
collections, both of grain and money, were 
secured. 

Sivajee never permitted the Deshmookbs and 
Di'shpandyas to interfere in the inanag('mcnt of the 
countiy, nor did he allow them to collect their 
dues until they had been ascertained, when an 
W’der was annually given for the amount. 

The Patells, Khotes, and Koolkurnecs were 
stiactly superintended ; and Sivajee’s govermemt, 
though pojAular with tin* common cultivators, 
Avould have been quite the reverse with the village 
and district ofiicers, of whom Sivajee was always 
jealous, had it not been for the resource which all 
had by entering his military service. 

The method which the Eramin ministers of 
the Mahratta government afterw'ards adopted, of 


• Both those authoritioB were civil, uot military, as the namoB mifc^ht 
lead some of my readefs to Suppose. 
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paying the military and civil servants by perma- 
nent assignments on portions of the revenue of 
villages, is said to have been early proposed to 
Sivajee ; who objected to it, not only from fear of 
immediate oppression to the ryot, but from appre- 
hending that it would ultimately cause such a 
division of authority as must weaken his govern- 
ment, and encourage the village and district autho- 
rities to resist it, as they frequently did that of 
Beejapoor. With the same view he destroyed all 
village walls, and allowed no fortification in his 
territory which was not occupied by his troops. 

Religious establishments were carefully pre- 
served, and temples, for which no provision existed, 
had some adequate assignment granted to them ; 
but the Bramins in charge were obliged to account 
for the expenditure. Sivajec never sequestrated 
any allowance fixed by the Mahomedan govern- 
ment for the support of tombs, mosques or places 
of commemoration in honour of saints. 

The revenue regulations of Sivajee were 
simple, and in some respects, judicious ; but during 
his life, it is impossible they could have been 
attended with such improvements, and increase of 
population, as are ascribed to them by his country- 
men. His districts were frequently exposed to 
great ravages ; and he never had sufficient leisure 
to complete his arrangements by that persevering 
superintendence which alone can perfect such 
institutions. The Mahomedan writers, and one 
contemporary English traveller,* describe his 
country as in the worst possible state ; and the 
former only mention him as a depredator and 
destroyer ; but those districts taken by him from 
Beejapoor, which had been under the management 
of farmers or direct agents of government, pro- 
bably experienced great benefit by the change. 


• Fryer, 



sivajed’s institutions. I8ft 

The judicial systeua of Sivajee, in civil cases 
was that of punchayet, which had invariably ob- 
tained in the country. Disputes of his soldiers 
were settled by their offtcers ; but he extracted 
his criminal law from the Sh asters , and the former 
rulers, professing the tenets of the Koran, bad 
naturally introduced innovation, which long 
custom sanctioned and perpetuated. This recounts 
for the differences that may be still found between 
Hindoo law and Mahratta usage. 

To assist in the conduct of his government, 
Sivajee established eight principal offices, the 
names of which, and the persons holding them at 
this period, were as follow : — 

1 «^. Peishwa, head manager or prime minister. 
This office, wo have already mentioned, was 
held by Moro Punt,* or Moreishwur 
Trimmul Pingley. 

211(1. Muzzimdar,t general superintendent of 
finance and auditor general of accounts. 
His civil duties were consequently very 
important, and his establishment necessarily 
extensive. Abajce Sonedeo, Soobehdar of 
the province of Kalliance, was Muzzimdar. 

'it’d. Soornees, general record-keeper, superin- 
tendent of the department of correspondence, 
examiner of all letters ; all deeds and grants 
were first entered on his books, and the 


* Moro Punt was hia familiar name, or that which would be used in 
conversation — a custom common among* Mahrattas, but w'hich often makes it 
difficult to recognize, in their writings or letters, the names of people with 
whone history or persons we may be well acquainted. The very next name 
is an inEtanoe and illustration of this remark : Neeloo Punt Bonedeo was the 
real name of Abajee Sonedeo ; but the familiar appellation of Abajee, given 
to him in boyhood, is that by which he is generally known, though his real 
name frequently occurs in the Mahratta MBS. 

+ This word, already used, is a corruption of the Persian muzmoondar : 
hut the correct expression would scarcely be understood by the Mahrattae. 
Muzzimdar is now in fact a Mahratta word. Instances of the kind oecnr 
repeatedly, where I have preferred using the word generally known in the 
Mahratta country. Although I may offend the ear of Persian scholars by 
such a practice, any one who has much to do with Mahrattas will, I think, 
nnd it more useful, Imd in the Mahratta history it is surely more correct. 
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attestation of his examination and entry 
was necessary to their validity ; this office 
was held by Annajee Dutto. 

Uh. Wankanees. The duty of this officer 
was to keep the private journal, records, 
and letters. He was a superintendent of 
the household troops and establishment : the 
office was held by Huttajee Punt. 

hth. The Surnobut. There were two surno- 
buts — one commanding the cavalry, Pertah 
llao Goozur, and another the infantry, 
Yessjee Kunk. 

Gth. Hubeer, or minister for foreign affairs, 
and in charge of all business and messengers 
from other states. This office belonged to 
Somnath Punt. 

Till. Nyadeish, or superintendent of judicial 
affairs. This department was managed by 
Neerajce llowjee and Gomajee Naik. 

Sth. Nya Shastrec, expounder of Hindoo law 
and the Shasters ; all matters of I’eligion, of 
criminal law, and of science, especially 
what regarded judicial astrology, belonged 
to this office ; to which Sembha Oopadheea, 
and afterwards llugonath Punt,* was 
appointed. 

The officers at the head of these civil situa- 
tions, except the Nyadeish and Nya Shastrec, held 
military commands, and frequently had not leisure 
to superintend their duties. All, therefore, had 
deputies called Karharees, to assist them, who 
frequently had pouter to annex the seal or mark of 
their principals on public documents; when so 
empowered, they were styled Mootaliqs, and each 
department, and every district establishment, had 
eight subordinate officers, under whom there were 
an adequate number of assistants. These officers 
were — 

• This Rugfonath Punt Nya Shastree was one of Sivajee’s earliest and 
most confidential adherents ; he was frequently omployed^as his envoy, but 
must not be oonfounded with Rugonath Punt Hunwuntay. 
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1st. The Karbaree, Mootaliq, or dewan. 

2nd. The Muzzimdar, or auditor and accoun- 
tant, 

3rd, The Furnees or Furnuwees, deputy 
auditor and accountant. 

4th. The Subnees, or clerk, sometimes styled 
dufturdar. 

6th. The Karkanees, or commissary. 

6th. The Chitnees, or clerk of correspondence. 

7th. The Jamdar, or treasurer in charge of 
all valuables except cash. 

8th. Potnees, or cash-keeper. 

Attached to him-self, Sivajee had a treasurer, 
a Chitnees, and Furnees, besides a i'^arisneos, or 
Persian secretary, llis Cliitnees was a Purvoe, 
named Ballajee Aujee, whose acuteness and intelli- 
gence are recorded by tin; English government at 
Bombay on an occasion of his being sent there on 
business. 

Bafl Kishen Punt Ilunwuntay, a near relation 
of tlie head manager of Shahjee, was Sivajee’s 
Furnees ; and it is remarkable, as it bespeaks a 
connection maintained, that his treasurer was the 
grandson of Seshao Naik Poonday, of Chumar- 
goondee, the person with whom Mallojee Bhon- 
slay’s money was deposited before the marriage of 
Shahjee.* 

• This account of Sivajee’s institutions ia aa brief an extract aa I could 
make f rom original papers uow in possession of the ft ija of SSatara, vt bis 
Chitnees, the hereditary descendent of Ballajee Aujee I have also nbtiiined 
tionsitle Table information from a mass of records belonging to Surwnttum 
Baboo Eao, the present Punt Amat. 



CHAPTER VIII. 


FROM A. D 1670 TO A. D. 1676. 

The tranquillity of the Deccan is interrupted . — 
Interesting and daring enterprize. — Singurh 
escaladed, a/nd Tannajee Maloosray slain — sever- 
al forts taken. — Jinjeera on the point of being 
delivered up to Sivajee — prevented by a revolu- 
tion. — The Seedees enter the Moghul service . — 
Sivajee plunders Stirat — is intercepted on his 
return — stratagem for saving his booty — attacks 
the Moghul troops, and defeats them. — Naval 
operations. — Candeish plundered,and the chouth 
imposed. — Oundha, Putta, and Salheir taken . — 
Causes of the inactivity of the Moghuls . — 
Jeswunt Sing is relieved by Mobahet Khan — 
feeble operations against the forts. — Salheir 
besieged, — relieved. — The Mahrattas obtain a 
great victory. — Sivajee at loar with the Portu- 
guese — attempts to surprize a small fort on 
Salsette. — English alarmed — press their long- 
pending claims on Sivajee. — Khan Jehan 
Bahadur appointed viceroy of the Moghul posses- 
sions — his defensive system disapproved by Dilere 
Khan, who had been successful against Chakun . — 
Sivajee visits Golcondah — his coast suffers by a 
descent from the fleets of Surat and Jinjeera . — 
Death of Ali Adil Shah. — Khoivaus Khan ap- 
pointed regent at Beejapoor. — Sivajee retakes 
Panalla — plunders PLooblee. — English applyHo 
him for indemnification. — Sivajee prosecutes the 
tear against Beejapoor — conciliates the Moghul 
viceroy — takes Pnrlee, Satara, and several forts 
in its neighbourhood. — Pertab Bao attacks the 
Beejapoor army on its 'march — grants an 
armistice, which is disapproved by Sivajee . — 
Pertab Bao, without Sivajee’ s permission, makes 
a distant excursion. — Abdool Klmreem, whilst 
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Sivajee is engaged in the siege of Ponda, makes 
an effort to recover Panalla. — Pertah Mao 
arrives — receives a message from Sivajee — attacks 
the Beejapoor army, and is defeated and killed . — 
Victory snatched from the Mahomedans, by the 
valour and conduct of Hussajee Mohitey . — 
Suntajee Ghorepuray an i Dhunna ee Jadow are 
distinguished. — ILussajee Mohit y appointed 
Scnaputtee, u-'th the title of Rumbeer Mao . — 
Reath of Abe ice Sonedeo. — Siege of Ponda 
raised. — Sivajee is enthroned, and assumes the 
titles and insignia of royalty . — Treaty with the 
English — tribute from the Portuguese . — Ounda 
and Putta re-taken. — Incursion of llumbeer 
Mao. — Ponda taken. -M'urder of Khowaus 
Khan. — Sivajee builds a hue of forts from 
Tattora to Panalla — is confined by itlness at 
Satara —projects a most important expedition. 

The apparent inactivity of Sivajee, and the 
peace between the Beejapoor state 
and the Moghuls, gave hopes of 
a tranquillity long unknown in the Deccan. Sivajee, 
it was snp[)Oscd, satisfied with what he had already 
acquired, or sensible of his inability to cope with 
the imperial armies, would now abstain from 
depredation, and endeavour to secui’e the favour 
of the Moghul viceroy by presents, such as were 
customary from those who were not altogether 
independent of his authority. It was, indeed, 
wel| known, that both Sultan Mauzum and 
Jeswunt Sing were in the habit of receiving large 
sums of money from Sivajee ; and the report 
became at last so general, that Aurungzehe, 
desirous probably of dissolving their connection, 
if he could not succeed in again draM'ing Sivajee 
into his power, sent a peremptory order, threaten- 
ing his son with severe displeasure if he did not 
apprehend Sivajee, Pertah Bao Goozur, and several 
of the principal officers. Before the public order 

VoL 1 25 
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arrived, Sultan Mauzum, apprized of its approach, 
privately warned Pertab Pao Goozur, who, accom- 
panied by»Sivajee’s envoy, Neerajee Pamjee, fled 
with the horse the same night, and safely reached 
Poona, although pursued by a detachment sent 
after them by Sultan Mauzum, to save appearances 
with the emperor. 

The temporizing measures, for a time adopted 
by Aurungzebe, having thus assumed a character 
decidedly hostile, Sivajee soon displayed his 
wonted energy ; and those who had prognosticated 
his future insignificance, or his fall, were this year 
astonished by a career of enterprizes, exceeding, 
if possible, all he had yet done. His first object 
was to endeavour to get possession of the import- 
ant fortresses of Singurli and Poorundhur, which 
completely obstructed his communication with 
Poona and Chabun, and were strongly garrisoned 
by Pajpoots. Singurh, Sivajee justly considered 
one of the strongest foi'ts in the country ; and as 
the commandant Ooday Pawn Avas a very cele- 
brated soldier, and had a choice body of men, it 
was supposed impregnable. This fancied security 
of the garrison, however, had rendered them 
negligent; and Sivajee laid a plan for surprising 
the place. Tannajee Maloosray, Avhom he consult- 
ed on the occasion, offered to take it, on condition 
of being permittfid to- have his younger brother 
along Avith him, and to choose 1,000 Mawulecs for 
the purpose. None of the MaAvulee attacks ar(^ 
given so consistently and distinctly in different 
Mahratta manuscripts, as the account of this 
interesting and daring enterprize. 

Singurh is situated on the eastern side of the 
great Syhadree range, near the point at Avhich the 
Poorundhur hills branch off into the Deccan : with 
these hills it only communicates on the east and 
west by very high narrow ridges, while on the 
south and north, it presents a huge rugged 
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mountain, with an ascent of half a mile, in many 
parts nearly perpendicular. After arriving at this 
height, there is an immense craggy precipice of 
black rock, upwards of 40 feet high, and similar 
to that which has, in the first instance,* been des- 
cribed as a common feature in the mountains of 
the Concan and Ghaut-Mahta ; surmounting the 
whole there is a strong stone wall Avith towers. 
Tlic fort is of a traingular shape, its interior 
upwards of two miles in circumference, and the 
exterior presents, on all sides the stupendous 
harrier already mentioned ; so that, except by the 
gates, entrance seems impossible. From the 
•summit, Avhen the atmosphere is clear, is seen to 
the cast the narrow and beautiful valley of the 
Neera ; to the north a great plain, in the foj-epart 
of which, Poona, whore Sivajee passed his youth, 
is a conspicuous object; and thougli, at the period 
we have arrived, only a small town, it was destined 
to become the capital of the A'est empire he Avas 
founding. To the south and west appear bound- 
less masses of rolling mountains, lost in the blue 
clouds, or mingled by distance with the sky. In 
that quarter lies Raigurh ; from Avhich place, 
directed by Tannajoe Maloosray, tiie thousand 
MaAvulees, prepared for the attempt on Singurh, 
set out by different paths, knovAui only to them- 
selves, which led them to unite near the fortress, 
according to the words of the Mahratta manu- 
script, “ on the ninth night of the dark half of the 
moon, in the month Magli ” (February). Tannajec 
divided his men ; one-half remained at a little 
distance, with orders to advance if necessary, and 
the other half lodged thcmseP'es undiscovered at 
the foot of the rock. Choosing a pari most 
difficult of access, as being the least liable to 
discov'ery, one of their number mounted the rock, 
and made fast a ladder of ropes, by which they 
ascended, one by one, and lay down as they gained 
the inside. Scarce 300 had entered the fort, when 
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something occasioned an alarm among the garrison 
that attracted their attention to the quarter by 
which the Mawulees were ascending. A man 
advanced to ascertain what was the matter. A 
deadly aiTOW from a bowman silently answered his 
enquiries ; hut a noise of voices and a running to 
arms induced Tannajee to push forward in hopes 
of still surprising them. The bowmen plied their 
arrows in the direction of the voices ; till a blaze 
of blue lights, and a number of torches kindled by 
the garrison, showed the Rajpoots arming, and 
discovered their assailants. A desperate conflict 
ensued ; the Mawulees, though thus prematurely 
discovered, and opposed byvery superior numbers, 
were gaining ground, until Tannajee Maloosray fell 
They then lost confidence, and were running to 
the place where they had escaladcd, but by 
that time the reserve, led by the Tannajee’s brother 
Sooryajee, had entered. On learning what bad 
happened, Sooryajee rallied the fugitives, asked 
“ who amongst them would leave their father’s 
remains to be tossed into a pit by Mbars,”* told 
them the ropes were destroyed, and now Avas their 
time to prove themselves Sivajee’s Mawulees. 
This address, their loss of Tannajee, the arrival of 
their companions, and the presence of a leader, 
made them turn Avith a resolution Avbich nothing 
could Avithstand. “ Hur, Hur, Mahdeo,”t their 
usual cry on desperate onsets, resounded as they 
closed, and they soon found themselves in 
possession of the fort. Their total loss was 
estimated at one-third their number, or upwards 
of 300 killed or disabled. In the morning 500 
gallant Rajpoots, together Avith their commander, 

* The Mahrattas who fall in battle are carried off by their companions 
when it is possible to do bo To leave a commander’s body to indis<!nrninate 
burial, without the funeral rites, is considered base in the highest degree. 
“ Father ” is an epithet rau<5h used by the soldiery of India, both as a term 
of respect, RH appears in the text, and as a cheering encouragement. The 
“ ohulo, mera bap, ” “ come on, my father, ” so “often hoard from officers of 
British sepoys in action, is precisely the “ come on, my boys, ” and “allons 
jnes enfans ” of the English and French. 

t Names of Vishnoo and Mabdeo. 
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were found dead or wounded ; a few had coneealed 
themselves, and submitted ; but several hundreds 
had chosen the desperate alternative of venturing 
over the rock, and many were dashed to pieces in 
the attempt. 

The preconcerted signal of success was setting 
on fire a thatched house in the fort, a joyful 
intimation to Sivajee : but when iie heard that 
Tannajee Maloosray rvas killed, he was deeply 
concerned, and afterwards, on being congratulated 
mournfully replied, in allusion to the name ho had 
given the fort, “ The den is taken but the lion is 
slain ; wc have gained a fort, but, alas ! I have lost 
I'annajee Maloosray !” 

Sivajee, though he seldom bestowed pecuniary 
gifts on the Marvulees, on this occasion gave every 
private soldier a silver bracelet, or bangle, 
and proportionate roAvards to the oflicfws. 
Sooryajee was appointed to tbc command of the 
fort, and afterwards assisted in 
' taking Poorundhur, which was 

escaladed one month after the capture of Singurb, 
and fell with little resistance. 

The fort of Maholy in the Concan Avas not 
such an easy concpicst as Poorundhur. Moro Punt 
Avas repulsed AAuth the rejAorted loss* of 1,000 men ; 
but the siege AA'^as continued with spirit, and the 
garrison, in hopes of being relieved from Joonere, 
made a resolute defence, beat olf a second assault, 
and held out for two months ; but at the end of 
that time the fort surrendered. Kurnalla was 
likcAvise besi(\ged and taken, t and the whole 
province of Kallim recovered by the end of JuneJ; 
Loghur was also surprised and taken ; but an 
attempt on Sewneree failed. § SiA'ajee in person 

* Eng-lish Records, Bombay to Surat, March 21«t, ltJ70. 
t The Mahratta MSS affoid no particulars of the manner in which the 
approaches were carried on in these siesfes. The Bombay Records, in mnn- 
tiuning the siegre of Kurnalla. say — ** They advance by throwing up breast- 
works of earth and boards which they carry before them. ” 

I Mahratta MSS., English Records, 

§ Mahratta MSS., and Scott’s Deccan 
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superintended the siege of Jinjeera. Every year 
since 1661 he had erected batteries against it, and 
he now put forth his whole strength in hopes of 
reducing it before the fair season. Nor was force 
the only means employed ; promises of every kind 
were resorted to, and Fatih Khan, though he at 
first indignantly rejected every inducement, at last 
began to entertain thoughts of accepting Sivajee’s 
protection and surrendering. There were, however, 
three Abyssinians under him, who had rendered 
themselves particularly obnoxious to Sivajee ; they 
were also bigoted Mussulmans, detested the 
Mahratta name, and being alarmed for their own 
safety, in case Futih Khan should submit, they 
determined to prevent such a measure at all 
hazards. To this end they formed a conspiracy 
among their countrymen, and, having obtained 
their suffrage, Futih Khan was placed in confine- 
ment, and, greatly to Sivajee’s disappointment, 
they continued the defence of the place. They 
afterwards applied to the Moghul governor of 
Surat, offering, if duly supported, to hold their 
jagheer and the Beejapoor fleet under the imperial 
authority. The names of these three Abyssinians 
were Seedee Sumbhole, Scedee Yakoot, and Seedee 
Khyroo. The two last gave up their pretensions 
in favour of Seedee Sumbhole. Their proposals 
were accepted by the governor of Surat, and the 
terms confirmed by Aurungzebe, who changed the 
title of the principal Seedee, from Wuzeer to 
Yakoot Khan.* 

The rains had scarcely subsided when Sivajee 
- „ appeared at the gates of Surat at 

^ ' ■ the head of 1 5,000 men. It so 

happened that the governor of Surat had died 
suddenly during the preceding month ; and a 
considerable garrison which had been before 

• This aoooanfc of the revolution at Jinjeera is on the authority of 
Khafee Khan, but I am not certain of the exact date of the transfer of tiie 
fleet to the jAogbuU. Their previous dependence on Beejapoor had long been 
nominal. ^ 
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thrown into the town, in consequence of a report 
of Sivajee’s intention to plunder it, were, by- 
accident or design, withdrawn by Jeswunt Sing or 
the prince. In this unprotected state, with only a 
few hundred men in tlie castle, the city was 
leisurely pillaged for three days. The English, as 
on a former occasion, defended themselves success- 
fully, under the direction of Mr. Streingham 
Masters, one of their factors, and hilled many of 
the Mahrattas. The Dutch factory being in a 
retired quarter was not molested ; but the I^ench 
purchased an ignominious neutrality, by permitting 
Sivajee’s troops to pass through their factory to 
attack an unfortunate Tartar prince,* who was on 
his return from a pilgrimage to Mecca, and whose 
property became part of Sivajee’s Ijoasted spoils on 
this occasion. 

After the third day, Sivajee, in consequence 
of intelligence from Burhanpoor, suddenly with- 
drew his army ; and having left a letter for the 
inhabitants, demanding a tribute of 12 lakhs of 
rupees a year, as the price of exemption i'rom 
future pillage, he returned towards his own terri- 
tory by the great road of Salheir. lie hiul passed 
Kunchin Munchin, near Chandore, when be was 
closely pursued by a detachment of 6,000 cavalry, 
under Daood Khan, a Moghul officer, wiiose 
approach occasioned no alarm ; but Sivajee soon 
perceived that a larger body had got between him 
and the great pass near Nassuck, by which be 
intended to re-enter the Concan. lie therefore 
broke his army into four or ftve divisions in order 
to distract the enemy. A party from one of these 
divisions began to skirmish with the larger body ; 
tw o of them thrcatend to charge it ; whilst one 
division, to whom the treasure was entrusted, 
passed the enemy, pushed on towards the Ghaut, 

• The EnftliBh factors cell him the late kin(r of Kssoar. depoW by his 
own son. ** Sivajee, say they, found in his qnar^rs a vast treasure in Rold, 

silver, and plate, a gold bed, and other rich fnmitnre. 
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and made the best of their way into the Concan. 
Sivajee would have avoided an action had he been 
sure of saving his booty, but he was obliged to 
move slowly to favour the escape of the division 
in charge of it. In the meantime Daood Khan 
came up, when Sivajee wheeled about, attacked 
and drove him back ; after which, having left a 
party to defend his rear, he moved on to the large 
body. Ifinding them drawn up on the banks of a 
tank, he instantly charged them, which being 
unexpected, the whole were put to the rout, and 
amongst the rest, a body of Mahrattas, command- 
ed by the widow of the Deshmook of Mahoor, 
whom he took prisoner, treated her with great 
respect, and sent her home with valuable 
presents.* 

On Sivajce’s return, he made great prepara- 
tions, both by sea and land. Ten thousand horse 
under Pertab llao Goozur, and 20,000 foot com- 
manded by the Peishwa, marched for the north- 
ward, whilst a fleet of 1(50 vessels passed Bombay, 
intended, as was supposed, to co-operate in an 
attack on Baroach ; but if such was the intention, 
it appears to have been abandoned in favour of more 
extensive operations. The fleet was recalled, and 
they returned to Babul with a large Portirguese 
ship which they had captured off Bamaun. The 
Portugucs, on the other hand, took 12 of Sivajee’s 
vessels, and carried them into Bassein.f 

Pertab Rao Goozur was ordered to make an 

^ incursion into Candeish, then a 

December. • i, j i 

very rich and populous province, 

which Sivajee, judging from his late victory, justly 

supposed would be found unprotected. Pertab 

llao levied contributions, and plundered several 

large towns, particularly Kurin j a ; but the most 

memorable circumstance of this expedition was 


* Mahratta MSS. 

t Knglisb Becor(^8, j artly confirmed by Mahratta MSS. 
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the exaction of a writing from the village 
authorities, on his route, in which they promised 
to pay to Sivajee, or his officers, one-fourth of the 
yearly revenue due to government. Regular 
receipts were promised on the part of Sivajee, 
which should not only exempt them from pillage, 
but ensure them protection.* Hence we may date 
the first imposition of Mahratta chouth on a 
province immediately subject to the Moghuls. 

Moro Punt, at the head of the infantry, took 
A T» 1 R 71 T several forts, rmongst which 
, an. Qundha and Putta are particularly 
mentioned, and the important fortress of Salheir. 

During these extraordinary successes of 
Sivajee, the inactivity of the Moghuls is chiefly 
to be ascribed to their want of troops. Whilst 
the Peishwa was besieging Maholy there was a’ 
considerable force at Joonere, and 5,000 spare 
troops at Surat ; but Sivajee could, at that time, 
collect at least 40,000 men to dispute their advance, 
or intercept their retreat. A deficiency of force, 
however, on the part of the Moghuls, was not the 
only cause which operated in Sivajee’s favour. 
Common report represented Sultan Mauzum as in 
league with him ; and we have seen that a good 
understanding did exist between them. Jeswunt 
Sing was certainly no enemy to Sivajee ; at his 
recommendation frequent applications were made 
for reinforcements, which he well knew Aurungzebc 
was too jealous to grant. There is, as we have 
already'observed, no satisfactory evidence of Sultan 
Mauzum’s intended rebellion ; but in desiring 
reinforcements and in not doing his utmost against 
Sivajee, he may have been influenced by the 

* Mahratta MSS., and English Records. The Surat fa<oteTfl putioularly 
notice this incursion, which they suppose was headed by Sivajee in person. 
They mention bis having exacted the promise of ohonth, and thiit he “ very 
severely plundered Kurinja, and carried away all the chief except such 
as escaped in women’s clothes,” from which it is evident that the Moghuls 
knew by experience that part of Sivajee's regulations regarding protection to 
females • 

Vol. I. 26 
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as at 


^pe»or% to stronafthen their own mrtv 

tte death of their ^e, they had 

betwem them and the grave, enoeptmg a nS 
ot ?h tWne. The same reason may have mal 

him regard the increasing depredations of Siv&je& 

without regret, as they afforded a pretext for 
enlisting followers, and a prospect of compelling 
Anrungzebe to accede to his views. But in this 
hope he was disappointed. Jeswunt Sing was 
recalled, and 40,000 men were sent into the Deccan, 
under the command of Mohahet Khan, who was 
so completely independent of Sultan Mauzum, that 
ho scarcely allowed 1,000 horse to remain with the 
prince at Aurungabad. 


Mohahet Khan commened operations against 
’Sivajee by endeavouring to reduce his forts ; but, 
at the setting in of the rains, he had only retaken 
Oundha and Putta, when he withdrew to canton- 
ments, and the ensiling season was considerably 
advanced before his army appeared in the field.* 
At length, one-half of the force under DUere 
Khan attacked Chakun, and the other half laid 
siege to Salheir. Sivajee, sensible of the great 
importance of the latter fort, determined on 
making an effort to save it. The garrison, from 
some cause not clearly explained, 
had not been able to lay in a 
sufficient store of provisions, and 2,000 of Sivajee’s 
best horse, stationed in its immediate vicinity, had 
been cut to pieces by a body of Patans ; circums- 
tances which rendered speedy succour essential, f 
On this service More Punt and Pertab Rao Goozur 
were both detached with 20,000 horse, and ordered 
to give battle. As soon as the Moghul general { 
heard of their approach, he sent the greatest part 


* Mahratt»k MSS., partly confirmed by English Records, 
t Mahratta MSS. 

X I oonolude that Hohabet Khan was the general who sent Ikhlas Khan 
to oppose the Mahrattas, and that there is a mistake in the Mahratta 
irannscript, which mentions that he was detatched by Dilere Khan. 
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of his force to oppose them under an officer named 
Ikhlas Khan. Pertab Rao, who commanded the 
advance of the Mahrattas, seeing Ikhlas Khan 
eager to attack him, waited his approach, drew 
him on to charge, fled before him, until the 
Moghul troops were broken, when, turning round, 
supported by Moro Punt, he gave them a signal 
defeat. The Moghuls recovezed their older and 
rallied to the last ; but they were charged, broken, 
and routed with prodigious slaughter ; 22 officers 
of note were killed, and several of the principal 
commanders W'ounded and made prisoners. The 
Mahrattas lost Sur llao Kakray,* a commander of 
5,000, and had upwards of 500 killed and wounded. 

This victory was the most complete ever 
achieved by Sivajee’s troops, in a fair fought action 
with the Moghuls, and contributed greatly to the 
renown of the Mahrattas. Its immediate consrv 
quence was the abandonment of the siege of Salheir 
and a precipitate retreat of the army to Auranga- 
bad. Sivajee treated the prisoners of rank, who 
were sent to llaigurh, with distinction, and, when 
their wounds were healed, he dismissed tlum in an 
honourable manner. t Such prisoners as chose to 
remain were admitted into his service ; and 
deserters, both from the Beejapoor and the Moghul 
armies, began to join the Mahratta standard in 
considerable numbers. J 

During the rains Sivajee possessed himself of 
several places in the northern Concan, which had 
belonged to Koolee rajas, or potty polygars, wliom 
he compelled to join him. As he was at war with 
the Portuguese, and was threat'-ning to drive them 

* Sur Eao Kakray was one of Sivajee’a earliest followers ; he was 
originally a leader of Mawulees, and particularly distinguished himself at 
the attack on Jowlee and escalade of Rohira. 

i Mahratta MSS., partly confirmed by Scott’s Deccan and English 
Records. 

X Mahratta MSS., and English Records. The standard of Sivajee, or the 
national flag of the Mahrattas, is called the Bhtigiva Jenda, It is swallow- 
tailed, of a deep orange colour, and particularly emblematic of the followers 
of Mahddo. 
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from the coast, unless they paid him tribute, it 
was expected from the vicinity of the Koolee 
possessions that he would attack the forts of 
Damaun and Bassein. An attempt was made by a 
party of Sivajee’s troops to surprise the small fort 
of Gorabunder on the island of Salsette, then in 
possession of the Portuguese ; but they were 
repulsed. The English at Bombay were so much 
alarmed at this near approach to their settlement, 
that they began to strengthen their fortifications, 
and became solicitous to conclude some treaty with 
Sivajee, w'hich should have for its object indemni- 
fication for past losses and reciprocal advantages 
hereafter. Hitherto the English had not suffered 
materially by the ravages of Sivajee; and at 
Bombay, oven when he was attacking the factory 
at Surat, an interchange of civilities used to take 
place ; the reason of which was, that the island of 
Bombay was dependent on the continent for grain 
and firewood, and Sivajee’s coast would have been 
greatly exposed had the English suffered the 
Moghuls to pass through their harbour for the 
purpose of attacking him. Ever since the plunder 
of Rajapoor in January 1G61, the English had been 
petitioning Sivajee for indemnification. They 
estimated their loss at upw^ards of 10,000 pagodas ; 
and Sivajee continued to assure them that if they 
w’ould assist him against Jinjeera, or even re- 
establish their factory, he would make good the 
injury. The English, on the other hand, declared 
themselves neutral, — ^that they were mere mer- 
chants, who never took up arms except to defend 
their property, and that before they could return 
to Bajapoor, they required security for the fulfil- 
ment of his promises.* 

In the meantime a change had taken place in 
the Government of the Moghul provinces. Both 
Mohabet Khan and Sultan Mauzum were recalled. 


* Efigliah Bocorde, confimed by Mahratt^ HSS. 
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and Khan Jehan Buhadur,* governor of Guzerat, 
was appointed viceroy of the Decan. Khan 3 ehan, 
under a supposition that his force was not adequate 
to offensive operations, adopted a scheme of block- 
ing up the Ghauts, to prevent Mahratta incursion, 
and defend the passes left open with artillery ; but 
this plan was disappi'ovcd by Dilere Khan, his 
second-in-command. That officer had beeo success- 
ful in his attack on Chakun the preceding season ; 
he exposed the fallacy of a defensive system, and 
recommended a vigorous attack on the principal 
forts with the force at their dis})osal, however in- 
adequate. But his arguments had no effect on the 
new viceroy ; and the Mahratta horse, as might 
have been expected, instead of entering Candeish 
by the passes where Khan Jehan posted himself, 
appeared in different parties aliout Aurungabad 
and Ahmednugur.t The viceroy went in pursuit 
of them in various directions, but without success, 
and at last cantoned, for tbe rains, at Pairgaom 
on the Becma, where he erected a fortification, 
and gave it the name of Buhadurgurh.J 

Whilst the Khan was thus employed, Sivajee 
undertook a secret expedition to Golcondah, where 
be is said to have exacted a contribution to a large 
amount, § and safely conveyed the money to 
llaigurh. On the march, or immediately after his 
return, he let loose the greater part of his cavalry 
on the Moghul territory, levying contributions 
from towns, and plundering the smaller villages. 
In the. details of this predatory warfare, both the 
Mahrattas and Moghuls claim advantages; if the 
former fled, they generally brought off their booty; 
an object which the horsemen were taught to 
regard as the most substantial honor. 

* Ho was then Buhadur Khan He got his title of Khan Jehan Buhadur 
afterwards, but, to prevent confusion in the name, I have at once adopted 
that by which he is best known. 

t Scott’s Deccan, Enplish Records, Mahratta MSS. 

t It does not retain this name, but it continued for upwards of 40 years 
one of the principal depots of the Moghul army. 

§ Wilks, Orme, »Jahratta MS. 
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During Sivajee’s absence at Golcondah, his 
towns and villages on the coast had sustained great 
damage by a descent from the combined fleets from 
Surat and Jinjeera.* The batteries at Dhunda 
Kajepoor were also stormed and destroyed, and 
Ragoo Bullal, who commanded them, was killed, t 

But the loss thus sustained was compensated 
by his visit to Golcondah ; and the successful 
campaign of the ensuing year greatly increased his 
power and resources. 

On the 15th of December 1672, the Sultan of 
Beejapoor had a paralytic stroke, brought on by 
excess of various kinds ; and although he lingered 
several days, during which he made some arrange- 
ments respecting the regency, he never arose from 
his bed. 

His son, Sultan Sikundur, was then in the 
fifth year of his age. Ali Adil Shah had no other 
son, and only one daughter, Padrbah Beebec. 
Abdool Mohummud, the prime minister, was of a 
respectable private character, but shrunk from the 
task which his situation imposed. The other 
principal persons at the Beejapoor court were 
Khowaus Khan, Abdool Khureem Bahole KhanJ 
and Muzuffir Khan. 

These three, with their dependents and 
attendants, were more intent on strengthening 
their own factions, than on divising measures for 
the public advantage. Abdool Mohummud has 
the credit of being exempted from this censure; 
but he was destitute of that firmness which is 
necessary to overawe the factious, and maintain an 


* Enfrliah Beoords, Maharatta MSS. 

+ Mabratta MSS. This Bagoo Bullal was the same person who murdered 
the Raja of Jowlee. 

X In Fryer’s Travels, in the English Records and in Mahratta MS., he 
is called Bahlole or Bullal Khan, and in Persian writings, by his proper name 
Abdool Khureem Bahlole Khan, or simply Abdool Khureem. He was the son 
of Bahlole Khan, an Afghan, originally a follower of the famous Khan Jehan 
Lodi, and afterwards, as already mentioned, a general under the Nizam 
Shahee state He came over to the service of Beejapoor after Fatih Khan 
had murdered his sovereign, Mortiza Nizam Shah II. 
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ascendancy over taen’s minds, in times of civil 
discord. In the present instance, certainly no 
situation could be less enviable ; faction agitated 
the miserable remains of a fallen state, whilst 
Sivajee on one side, and the Moghuls on the other, 
threatened its annihilation. 

In this state of affairs Abdool Mohummud 
recommended that Khowaus Khan should be 
appointed regent, and that he himself, with the 
two principal nobles who remained, should each be 
sent to command in different paias of the kingdojn. 
Kulburga, and the parts adjoining the Moghul 
territory, he reserved for himseK ; Abdool 
Khureem to have Merich, Panalla, Dharwar, 
Soonda, Bednore, and the Con can ; and Muzuffir 
Khan to have charge of the rest of the Carnatic. 
The king, although exceedingly averse to this 
arrangement, was compelled to adopt it ; and 
Khowaus Khan was sent for to his bed-side, to 
receive charge of his son and his last injunctions, 
as recommended by the minister. Khowaus Khan 
accepted their regency, and promised to fulfil the 
instructions ; but after the king’s death, when he 
had established his power, he postponed sending 
Abdool Khureem and Abdool Mohummud to their 
governments, lest they should make their own 
terms with the Moghuls ; but he despatched 
Muzufiir Khan to the Carnatic. He endeavoured 
to reconcile the others by giving Abdool Khureem 
command of the troops, and by treating Abdool 
Mohummud with every mark of outward respect. 
Each party had Bramin dependents, who not only 
fomented the disputes of their masters, but, 
through their Hindoo connections, Sivajee had 
minute information of all that passed ; and as his 
compact with Abdool Mohummud ceased with the 
death of Ali Adil Shah, he instantly prepared to 
take advantage of the distractions which prevailed 
at Beejapoor.* ^ ^ 


• Beejapoor MSS. 
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In the month of March 1®73, he secretly 
A w fAT* assembled a large force at 

' Vishalgurh. A detachment from 

this body surprised -and retook Panalla ; but the 
nmin object was an attack on the rich mercantile 
town of Hooblee. The command of the expedition 
was intrusted to Annajee -Dutto; and the booty 
acquired exceeded anything of the kind ’before 
taken by the Mahrattas. The account given of 
the plunder in their manuscripts is incredible ; but 
there is no doubt of its having been very consider- 
able. Merchants of all' nations were pillaged ; and 
the Beejap^or troops, stationed for the.defence of 
the, town, completed what the Mahrattas h&d left. 
The English factory shared in the general 
misfortunes.* Mr. Aungicr, the deputy governor 
at Bombay, frequently endeavoured to obtain 
indemnification, both for the losses at Hooblee and 
^^ajapoor, and took judicious opportunities of 
pressing the demands. Sivajee persisted in declar- 
ing that his troops had not molested the English 
at Hooblee ; and being still in hopes of obtaining 
their assistance against the Surat and Jinjeera 
fleets, he continued to express his desjre for a 
treaty, and to hold out expectations of granting 
reimbursement for the losses at Bajapoor. 
Mr. Aungier was also frequently solicited for 
assistance by the opposite party, particularly by 
the Seedee ; but he maintained a strict neutrality ; 
and several circumstances .occurred which gave 
‘ bqth the one and the other a high respect for 
Mr. Aungier’s judgment and flrmness.f 

Sivajee pressed the war with Beejapoor, and, 
anxious to possess himself of the whole coast, he 
sent his fleet to take possession of Carwar, Ankola, 
and various other places ; whilst he excited the 
Deshmookhs to rebel,, and drive out the Mahomedan 


• They 7,894 pafrodaB. | 
t Mahratta MSS., Orme, and Engliab Kooords. 
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Thannas. The Raua of Bednore, alarmed by the 
plunder of Hooblee, early solicited protection, 
agreed to pay a yearly tribute, and permitted a 
wukeel from Sivajee to reside at his capital.* 

As Sivajee was desirous of prosecuting the war 
on Beejapoor without intcu-ruption, he endVavouvod 
to conciliate Khan Jehan by again feigning a desire 
to bo received under the imperial prot action, 
through the Khan’s mediation. The viceroy was, 
or pretended to be, deceived ; but it is more than 
probable that this oflicer, verv soon after his 
arrival in the Deccan, became subservient to 
Sivajee’s views, on condition of his refraining from 
]iillage in the Moghul territory. 

In the month of May a detachment of Mawul- 
ees surprised Burlee : but its capture having pxit 
the garrisons in the neighbourhood on the alert, 
Satara, a fort that had always been kept in goo(i 
order by the Jhjojapoor governinont, wliich was 
next invested, sustained a siege for several months, 
and did not surrende)* till the boghining of Sep- 
tember. It is remarkable that this fort liad been 
long used as a state prison, anterior, perhaps, to 
* tho Edil Shahee dynasty. Sivajee little contem- 
plated its being made applicable to a similar 
piirp.i^e for the persons of his descendants.! 

'I'he forts of Chundun, Wundun, Pandoogiirh, 
Nandghetn’ee, and 'I'attoi-a, all fell into his hands 
b(;fore the fair season. 

The loss of Panalla, the sack of Hooblee, the 
insurrections about Carwar, and the capture of all 
these forts, obliged Khowaus Khan to detach 
Abdool Khureem with an army to the westward. 
Abdool Khureem regained possession of the open 
country about Panalla ; but Pertab Ilao (loozur, 
having been sent olf by Sivajee, appeared in the 
neighl)ourhood of Beejapoor, where he plundered 
with impunity. These depredations induced the 

• MahratU MSS. 

t Lognrh was th^ Btat« prison of Ahmednngnr. 
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regent to recall Abdool Khureem, but Pertab Rao 
intercepted him between Merich and Beejapoor, 
and both parties commenced skirmishing. As 
Pertab Rao outnumbered the army of Beejapoor, 
by threatening a general attack on one side, and 
cutting off foragers and stragglers with a part of 
his troops on the other, he so harassed them that 
Abdool Khureem applied for an armistice, and was 
permitted to retniM unmolested to Beejapoor. 
The terms on which this truce was granted are not 
known, but Sivajee Avas greatly displeased ; and. 
to add to his mortification, Pertab Rao, on l)eing 
severely censured, made a very distant excursion 
into Berar Payecm (xhaut, contrary to Sivajee’s 
intention, who had previously commenced the siege 
of Ponda, which lay between his territory and his 
late acquisitions to the soutliAvard.* 

Abdool Khureem, conceiving that an opportiA- 
nity thus presented itself of retaking i'analla, a 
great effort Avas made at Jb^ejapoor to recruit the 
army. 'I'be intt'ution was early imparted to 
Sivaj(^e, but he was piau’ented by the absence of 
Pertab Rao (loozur, from making a corresponding 
exertion to prevent the design, without subjecting 
his own plans to great deran.ement. 

In the month of February, preparations 
A D 1674 being completed, Abdool Khureem 

marched with a large force towards 
Panalla.f lie had already arrived in tlu^ neigh- 
bourhood of that place, Avhen Pertab Rao, with 
the principal part of the horse, at last made 
his appearance. Sivajee instantly sent him word 
that he AAms greatly displeased by his conduct, and 
desired that lu; Aimuld “never come into his 
presence until he had plundered the army of 
Beejapoor." This messsige was convoyed to Pertab 
Rao Avhen about to commence the attack. Stung 
with the repi'oach, he departed from his usual 

• MahrattA MSS. 

t ami Maln-attA ‘ 
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method, and at once closed with the enemy.* In 
a rash charge, on a compact body of the Beejapoor 
troops, he was cut down with many of his men, 
and the main body of his army completely routed. 
Abdool Kluireem pursued them with great slaught- 
er, until the fugitives found shelter under the 
guns of Panalla. But, whilst this took place in 
the main body, one part}’^ of Mahi-attas, iind<'r 
Hussajee Mohitey, a commander of 5,090 horse, 
had not been engaged. They came up when the 
Beejapoor troops were dispersed in the careless 
aidour of pursuit, and falling upon tlunn un- 
expectedly, completely changed the issue of the, 
contest. No troops are so soon rallied as Mahrat- 
tas on the slightest turn of fortune in their favour. 
The fugitives became the pursuers ; victory suc- 
ci'eded defeat, and Abdool Khuroem was again 
compelled to retire Avith disgrace to IhM'japoor.t 
In the division of Hussaps' Mohitey, two oHicers 
greatly distinguished tlunnscdves ; they were 
promoted in conse(}uenee, and their names, 
Suntajec Ghoia^puray and Dhonnajee .ladow, 
afterwards became renowned in the annals of 
]\Iaharashtra. Sivajec; greatly extolU'd the, con- 
duct of Hussajee Mohitc'y, and appointed him 
Siirnobut, Avith the title of Humbeer Rao.| The 
services of Perlab Kao GoozurAvere not forgotton ; 
SiAaijee mourned his loss, made handsome! provision 
for his relations and dep(!ndants, and married his 
younger son, Kaja Kam, to the daughter of tlu! 
deceased. Pertab Kao’s death was folloAVcal by 
that of Abajee Sonedeo ; Sivajee had declared that 
no office should be hereditary in a family unfit tor 
the employment ; but Kamchunder Punt, the son 
of Abajee, being qualified to fill the vacant 
situation, he AA as appointed Muzzimdar. 

• MabratU MSS 

t Mahratta and Beejapoor MSS. r i ^ • 

X Ar the reader iR not yot familiar with the former name, I Rhall woiili* 
nu^ t <3 Use his title of Humbeer liao, ae that by which ho 19 geaoralty known 
ill the Mihratti coiGitry. 
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The siege of Ponda continued until the setting 
in of the monsoon, when it was raised. Sivajee 
had purchased a sUppIy of artillery from the 
Prench at Surat ; but he was not able to effect a 
breach. The whole of the horse, owing, it is 
supposed, to a scarcity above the Ghauts, cantoned 
this season at Chiploon.* 

Sivajee, who had long struck coins, and slyled 
himself Raja and Maharaja, Avas at this time con- 
sulting many learned Rraniins on the propriety of 
declaring his independence, assuming ensigns of 
royalty, and establishing an era from the day of 
his ascending the throne. A c<dehrated Shastrei; 
of Benares, named Gaga Bhutt, who arrived at 
Raigurh, and of whose coming Sivajee pretended 
to have an intimation from Bhowanee, was aj)- 
pointed to conduct the inauguration. After many 
solemn rites, and every observance of the Shasters 
which could make the ceremony reverenced by 
Hindoos, Sivajee, at a propitious moment, was 
enthroned at Raigurh on the 6th dune. About a 
fortnight after, on the death of his mother, deejee 
Bye, Sivajee was a second time placed on the 
throne, but the date of the abishik or era, com- 
mences from the thirteenth day of tlie moon’s 
increase in Jesht, or ffune, accoi’ding to the 
previous installation. The first ceremony Avas 
partly Avitnessed by Mr. Henry Oxenden, AA^ho had 
been sent from Bombay on a mission to Sivajee, 
for the purpose of concluding the long-pending 
treaty. The preliminary articles Avere sigiu'd by 
a native agent on the 6th April. The treatv 
consisted of 20 articles, the substance of Avhicfi 
the Mahrattas have preserved under four heads : — 
First, indemnification for the losses at Rajapoor, 
Avi<h permission to establish factories at Rajapoor, 
Dabul, Choule, and Kallian ; and to trade all ovei* 
Sivajee's territory, buying and selling at their oavu 


* Mabratta MSS. 
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prices without being liable to the irnpositieii ol' 
fixed rates : second, they were only to pay hu 
import duty of 2^ per cent, ad valorem : third, 
coins were to pass reciprocally ; and fourth, 
wrecks were to be restored. The mode of settling 
the imdemnification, which was dictated by 
Sivajee, shows his idea of the princ'ijles of trade ; 
hut it is particularly characteristic of a Ivlahratta 
agreement, not only in its intricacy, but in the 
»;\asion of any direct money payment. Sivajee 
was to allow the English i0,000 pagodas ; that is, 
the English agreed to purchase 5,000 pagodas 
worth of goods from Sivajee for three years, they 
paying him half the valiu*, so that they would tlum 
recover 7,500 pagodas; and for the balance of 
2,500 ])agodas, he granted to tiu*. faclory, when it 
should be re-established at K ijapoor, an exemp- 
tion from customs until it amounted to an e(iuiva- 
hmt. It was with some ditficuhy that Sivajea; 
was brouglit to consent to those articles wdiich 
r('garded the wrecks and tlui coin. lie obsc'rved 
that the crews of ships should be assisted and 
protected ; but the wrecks being long considered 
the inherent property of the king of the country, 
he could not relimpiish the right ; and that with 
iesj)ect to English coin, it sbould.always j)ass for 
its intrinsic value. Finally, hoAvever, he agreed*' 
to all the articles, and Mr. Oxenden’s embassy 
occasioned a more favourable im])ression towards 
the English on the part of Sivajee ; but, though 
the factory at Itajapoor Avas re-established, it Avas 
never profitable, and it is doubtful if the English 
ever rccoA^ered what AA'as seeth'd by the tre;i(y. 
^Ir. Aungier’s immediate suecf'ssors had not tin; 
talents nor the AAO'igbt of that abb; man, who dical 
at Kombay in 107(1. 

On Sivajee's enthronement, the names of such 
offices as were expressed in Persian AA^ero changed 

* Oxeuden’s Naiyative, Mahratta MSiS.. and Eiiglidi Keoords. 
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iuto Sanscrit, and some were designated by higher 
sounding titles. None of the new distinctions 
were preserved after Sivajee’s death, except the 
eight ministers, or Asht Purdbans. Their duties 
continued the same as already explained, except 
that there was one commander-in-chief of the 
cavalry and infantry, and the Nyadeish was not 
administered by two persons. The names of the; 
ministers, and the old and new appellations of 
their offices were then as follow : — 


Name. 

I Moro Punt Pingley. 

2. Ramohiindor Punt lloureekur. 

II Ana P'ft Dutto 

!• Duttajee F^unt. 

5. Hnnib#»pr 1 {.k> iVfobitov. 

(» •Fonnr lin F^nnt Hiiiiwuiitay. 

7 Rallajee Punt 

8 Uuj'onatFi Punt, 


()rnjinal Title. 

PeifiFiwa 
Mnzzimdar 
SoornPO'* 
WankiinooH. 
SSurnobut 
Dll beer 
Nyadoiph 
Nya Shan tree. 


Neir Title. 

Mookh Purdhan 
Punt Amat 
Punt Suoliew. 
Muntroe. 
Senapnttee 
Sotnunt, 
NyadoiKh 
Pundit Kao. 


Sivajee, by being weighed against gold,* the 
amount of which was afterwards disti*il)uted to 
Bramins, and by perfoi’ming numerous charities, 
as recommended by the rules of his religion, ob- 
tained a high rank amongst Rajpoots, from whom 
the Bramins could now pretend to prove his 
descent. The titlest he assumed were very lofty, 
and in future, on all public occasions, he imitated 
the grandeur and dignity of royalty. 

Since the convention of Poorundhur, Sivajee 
had always pretended a right to the chouth of 
various parts of the Beejapoor territory, and of the 
whole of the Concan.J There is no mention of 
his having made this demand from the English ; 
hut he this year sent Moi*o Punt to Kallian for the 
purpose of exacting it from the Portuguese at 
Basseln.§ It is not known by what means they 

* Dr Pry or ruPutinuH that Fie wetfirFied about 16,000 pag'odas, wliicli is 

(IJU'il tn fthouF tpT) fSfnilA 

i 'llH Bf* worw K'‘FnUiya KtxdavniuaiAa, Sr©« Raja Siva, Cbuttor Puttee, 
ortho head ‘'rutmont of the K-Fiittroo race, hie Mijesty the Kajii Sivat 
or lord of the royal iiinbro la. 
t Mahrait4i MSS 
§ Orme, FUnglitdi Records 
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evaded the payment ; the Mahratta histories of 
Sivajee’s life do not state tnat the Portuguese 
ever admitted the chouth but frequent mention is 
made of their having paid tribute, and probably 
some compromise was made on the occasion 
alluded to. 

Some aggressions on the part of the Moghul 
A D 1675 troops headed by Dilere Khan, 

having furnished Sivajee with an 
excuse for bi’eaking his compact with the viceroy, 
Moro Punt attacked and retook Gimdha and Pulta, 
and made an unsuccessful attempt to surprise 
Sewneree, the birth-place of Sivajc'e, which was 
never destined to fall into his hands. Put the 
failure was compensated by the success of 
Humbeer Kao, the Senaputtee, Avho ascended one 
of the passes near Surat, divided his horse into 
several bodies, plundered the country to Parhan- 
y)oor, and from thence to Maboor. Oiu' of his 
jiarties levied contributions in the Paroach district, 
being the first bodv of Mahraltas that ever crossed 
the Kerbuddah. 

Sivajee himself laid siege to Ponda, after he 
had again possessed himself of all the thannas 
between Panalla and Tettora ; but as soem as he 
Avas occupied in the Concan, and had carried doAvn 
all the infantry that could be spared, Nimbalkur 
and Ghatgay, the Deshmookhs of Phultun and 
Mullaoree, attacked the garrisons, drove out the 
thannas, and recovered most of the oj)cn country 
for the king of Peejapoor.* 

Humbeer Rao, after he had passed the Goda- 
very on his route homewards, Avas very hotly 
pursued by Dilere Khan, and with difficulty 
brought off the valuable booty he had taken. A 
detachment of the Moghuls plundered the Kallian 
district, whilst Sivajee was still engaged besieging 
the fort of Ponda. A breach was at last effected 


’’ • Maliratl* MS.S. 
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by springing a mine, and the Killidar, after a very 
creditable defence, surrendered. Upon this Sivajee 
proceeded to the southward, levied contributions 
in the Concan, plundered many places, ascended 
the Ghauts, penetrated into the Soonda country, 
returned, laden with spoils to llaigurli.* 

At the opening of the season, Humbeer Ttao 
again entered the Moghul territory, and did great 
mischief, whilst Khan Jehan Buhadur and Bilere 
Khan were engaged in another (piartcr. 

Khowaus Khan, the regent of Beejapoor, 
finding his' situation perilous, and having a greater 
regard for his own intei'csts than the fulfilment of 
his trust, opened negotiations with Khan dehan, 
agreed to hold Beejapoor as a dependent province 
of the empire, and to give Padshah Beebec, the 
young king’s sister, in marriage to on<' of the sons 
of Aurungzebe. 

M’'ben this proceeding became known, the 
nobles, at the head of whom was Abdool Khurcein, 
entered into a conspiracy against Khowaus Khan, 
and he was assassinated by one Kliureem Sliirza, 
engaged for the purpose, llis death was not re- 
gretted, espeeially on account of his having agreed 
to give away tin? king’s sister, in Avhoni the people 
of Beejapoor took ])articular interest. The orders 
of Abdool Kliureem, to prepare for defence, were 
obeyed with an alacrity unusual under the late 
regent, and when Khan Jehan Buhadur advanced, 
as was expected, towards the Beejapoor frontier, 
Abdool Kliureem marched to oppose him. Several 
actions were fought, which endi^d advantageously 
for the army of Beejapoor ; and as Dilere Khan 
was favourably disposed towards his countryman 
Abdool Kliureem, a truce, and afterwards an 
alliance, was concluded by the mediation of the 
former.! 

• Mahratia MSS. < 

t U<‘pia|»oor ripI Mahrattii MSS.,,Seot't’8 Deopan.* 
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Sivajee for the third time took possession of 

A D 1670 country between Tattora 

and Panalla ; and in order to pre- 
vent future inroads by . the jagheerdars in liis 
•neighbourhood, he gave orders for connecting those 
places by building a chain of forts, which he 
named Wurdungurh, Booshengurh, Sewdarheogurh, 
and Muchindergurh. Although of no great 
strength, they were judiciously chosen to support 
his intermediate posts, and to protect the highly 
productive tract within the frontier which they 
embrace. Whilst engaged in this arrangement, he 
was overtaken by a severe illness, the nature of 
which is unknown ; l)ut it confined him at Satarn 
for several months. During this period he became 
(ixtratagantly rigid in the observance of religious 
forms enjoined by his faith ; l)ut lie was at the same 
time planning the most important expedition of his 
life.* The pi-eliminary arrangements wfith other 
powers, tlie^ space over which his views extended, 
the combination of sagacity and enterprise, and the 
surprising success of the undertaking arc altogether 
so remark^able, that, in order to be fully understood, 
preliminary observations, regarding the general 
state of tlie country would be proper on this ac- 
count alone, hut a brief retrospect is also necessary 
ns an introduction to the important events of the 
next 30 years, 

* Mahratta MSS. Mr. (Jrmo mentions this illness as having confinoil 
him at Kaignrh. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

FROM A. D. 1676 TO A. D. 1680. 


State of politics m the Deccan when Sivajee under- 
takes his expedition into the Cai^natic. — Soic 
suggested, — Preliminary arrangements, — Sivajee 
departs , — Conference and. alliance with Kootuh 
Shah at Hyderabad — proceeds to the southward — 
extraordinary devotions. — Drogress of the con- 
quests, — Negotiations with Venhajee ^ — Golcon- 
dah is invaded by the Moghuls^ and the a^^my of 
Beejapoor — they are repulsed, — Death of Abdool 
Khureem, — Mnsaood Khan^ by the influence of 
Dilere Khan, app)ointed regent, — Sivajee sets out 
on his return — takes Bellary, Si'c , — Venkajee 
attacks Sivajee^s troops, and is defeated, — A 
body of Mahrattas in the service of Beejapoor 
defeated by Sirajee's troops. — Successes of 
Jenardin Bunt, who, by the aid of Uumbeer Bao 
reduces the Dooab. — Broceedings of 3foro 
Bunt. — Sultan Mauzum returns to Anrnngahad 
as viceroy. — Dilere Khan again ordered against 
Beejapoor. — 3Tusaood Khan calls in the aid of 
Sivajee, who commits dreadful devastation in the 
Moghul provinces — plunders Jamlna — is aitacked, 
and in clanger of being worsted, when he retrieves 
the day by his personal exertions — is subse- 
quently saved from great danger by one of his 
gu i des. — Tiven t y -seven forts taken, — Musaood 
Khan earnestly solicits further assistance. — Sum- 
bhajee deserts to the Moghids. — Dilere Khan's 
jmoposals. — Bmperods objections. — Sumbhajee re- 
turns to his father. — Dilere Khan raises the siege 
of Beejapoor — crosses the Kistna with a body of 
horse, and is attacked and defeated by Jenardin 
Bunt, — Sivajee's Claims in consequence of the 
asswtafice afo7Aed to Beejapoor, Supremacy of 
Tanjore, timnsfen^ed to Sivajee , — Venkajee* s 
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independence affected by this armnyenient — h\s 
behaviour in consequence. — Sirajec's excellent 
advice. — Sivajee's death and character — posses- 
sions and treasures. — The ministers, influenced 
by Soy era Bye, propose' setting Sunibhajee aside, 
and appointing Baja Bmn to the succession . — 
Sumbhajee discovers the plot— takes command qf 
Pavnlla — displays considerable eiierfij —seizes 
Jenardin Bunt. — 31oro Bunt and, Ilnmbeer Bao 
Join Smubhajee. — The garrison of Baigurh and 
the army deeUtre jor him.. 

The Emperor Aarun^zobo, Iiitliorto occupied 
> T» ia™ estal)lisliiii<? bis authoritv, re- 

A,, J-). i.o/D< 1 i' /*f» * • 

gulatin^ anairs, or suppressing; 
revolt in the north, had lu". or lost si^ht of his 
early and favouriti^ scln'ino of annexing the Avboh^ 
Deccan to the empire ; but whilst his oAvn presence 
was recpiircid in other parts, lu^ was too suspicious 
to entrust the conquest to any d(q)uty. 11 (i was, 
therefore, persevering in a systematic plan, calcu- 
lat(id, as he conceived, to weaken and undermine! 
tlie powers in that (juarte'r so elfectually that, 
when he covild span! sufficient leisure!, he might, 
with an overwhelming force, sweep all before him, 
and find a country rather to settle than to subdue. 

Khan Jehan llubadur was not an officer com- 
pet(!nt to the task of reducing the Deccan ; but 
even if he had been, the army under liis command 
was quite insufficient for such a purpf>so. 'khe 
weakness of the Moghuls, defeated as large detach- 
ments of them Avere by the Mahrattas, on more 
than one occasion, si!cmeed likely to afford encour- 
agement for a confederacy c)f the other poAViirs 
against them; but in the divided state of affairs 
both at Beejapoor and Golcondah, principally 
maintained by his intrigues, Aurungzebe probably 
viewed it in a contrary light, as being less likely 
to rouse combination. His ambassadors were 
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employed to create dissensions, not only by 
exciting jealousy between the Mahomedan courts, 
but by bribing every man in power, and stirring 
up factions in the internal governments. 

Although Sivajee’s daring robberies and incur- 
sions excited the utmost indignation, he was still 
contemptible as a power in the eyes of Aurung- 
zebe ; and whilst so considered, his ravages, 
directed against Becjapoor or Golcondah, were 
favourable to the emperor’s plan. In this view, 
we may, in some measure, account for the conduct 
of Khan Jehan, who, for a long time, enjoyed as 
much of Aurungzebe’s confidence as any of his 
officers, although it must have been well known to 
the emperor that Sivajeo frequently purchased his 
connivance or forbearance ; for the fact was 
notorious in the European settlements. 

With regard to Beejapoor and Golcondah, 
although the exertions of Abdool Khureem had 
obtained a temporary peace, he himself, as head 
of the faction which had destroyed Khowaus 
Khan, had nothing to hope from the Moghuls. 
Ills interests were completely those of the state ; 
and had it not been for his connection with Dilere 
Khan, and the other Afghans of the Moghiil army, 
it was far more natural for him to have become 
the ally of Sivajee than of Aurungzebe. The 
Moghul faction in Beejapoor were the regent’s 
enemies ; and the emperor, preserving the forms 
which the pacification required, sent there as his 
envoy Mullik Berkhordar, a native of Kashmecr, 
on whose address he placed reliance, to draw over 
the nobility not yet of his party, and to perplex 
the regent by every apparent civility and every 
mischievous intrigue. 

At Golcondah the Moghul influence had long 
preponderated ; the death, however, of Abdool 
Kootub Shah, in 1672, had not been attended with 
the advantages which Aurungzebe may have 
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anticipated. The nearest heir Abou Hossein the 
son-in-law and succcsssor of the late king, noto- 
rious for dissipated habits in his youth, was, on 
ascending the throne, completely reclaimed, 
xilthough a weak prince he on some occasions 
asserted the dignity of his higli place ; liut be mis 
under the influence of two brothers, Mahdhuna 
Punt and Akhana Punt, who, although reckoiu'd 
men of ability, particularly the former, had all 
that disposition to vetinement in. intrigue, which 
constitutes a principal defect in Bramin statesmen. 
Aurungzebe’s measures partake precisidy of that 
character ; and the result proves, not only the 
insigniilcance of the deepest cunning, but how 
much a homely nuixiin might serve as a lesson for 
kings. The emperor did not contemplate the 
whole effects of his svstem ; and the treachery and 
corruption, encouraged or tobtrated at this period, 
were a principal cause of irretrievable confusion 
in the latter part of his reign. 

But without furtlier anticipation, such, in 
regard to the diffeu’ent powers, is a ge,n(*ral view of 
the state of the Deccan wdien Sivajee undertook 
his expedition into the Carnatic. It ivas iirst 
suggested by Bugonath Xarain llunwuntay, whom 
we have already mentioned as the succes.sor of his 
father, Nai’oo Punt, in the management of Shah- 
jee’s jagheer in tin* Carnatic. Rugonath Narain was 
a man of superior abilities, but, after the death of 
bis patron, he disgusted A"enkaje(! by his overbear- 
ing conduct ; and on the other hand, the young 
man’s interference in the direction of his own 
affairs, gave th(> minister great offence. Their 
mutual interests, however, suppressed their grow- 
ing hatred for a loiuj time; but after II or 12 
years, Rugonath Narain left the Carnatic, and 
proceeded to the court of Abou Boossein at 
(jfolcondah, where he formed an acquaintance with 
Mahdhima Punt, and contrived to gain his confi- 
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dence ; but whether he took these steps, foreseeing 
the scheme to which he afterwards applied them, 
is uncertain. He came, however, to join Sivajee, 
by whom, as an old and distinguished servant of 
his father, and a brother of the Somunt Purdhan, 
he was received with great respect ; and Ram- 
chundur Punt, being tbe youngest of the ministers, 
Sivajee displaced him to make room for Rugonath 
Punt Hunwuntay, on whom he conferred the 
office of Amat Purdhan. The discussion of 
Sivajee’s claim to share, according to Hindoo law, 
in half the possessions of Shahjee, and the possi- 
bility of making this a cloak for more extensive 
acquisitions in the south, was a constant subject 
of consultation during the rains, when Sivajee lay 
ill at Satiira.* 

The period was in every respect favourable to 
the undertaking, as the allianee between Beejapoor 
and the Moghuls, and particularly the connection 
between the regent and Dilere Khan, was a certain 
means of exciting the jealous apprehensions of 
Mahdhuna Punt. Dilere Khan had always shown 
himself a determined enemy of Golcondah ; and he 
was likewise known to entertain an equal degree 
of enmity towards Sivajee. 

The first object effected was an agreement 
with Khan -Tehan, by giving him a large sum of 
money, part, it would appear, publicly, and a part 
privately. That which was publicly received was 
styled tribute by the Moghul ; an appellation to 
which Sivajee reconciled himself, even at this stage 
of his independence, by comparing it to the oil- 
cake given to his milch cow.* 

To secure his possessions, the frontier forts on 
tbe eastern side, which he had just completed, 
were well calculated to repel the inroads of 
Ghatgay and Nirabalkur ; and in order to guard 
the coast against the attacks or descents of the 


• Mabrntta USB. 
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Seedee, he left Annajee Dutto, the Punt Suchew, 
with strong garrisons and a large body of dispose- 
able infantry. His forts between Kallian and 
Ponda were very numerous ; and no place could be 
attacked without being speedily supported from 
various quarters. The particular care of this tract 
was thus made over to the Suchew, hut he was 
directed to assist the Peishwa, More Punt, to 
whom Sivajee delegated the chief management 
during his absence ; tliis division of power, how- 
ever, created an unconquerai)]e jealousy bef ween 
these ministers. 

At the close of the year 1C7G, Sivajee set out, at 
_ 1077 head of 30,000 horse and 10,000 

infantry, tov ards Golcondah. Care- 
fully abstaining from plunder, bis march was 
conducted with the greatest regularity. Prillhad 
Punt, the son of the ^yadeish Purdhan, was sent 
forward to announce his approach, which, although 
known to Mahdhuna Punt, occasioned astonish- 
ment and alarm at Hyderabad. Mahdhuna I’unt 
came out some distance to meet Sivajee, and the 
day after his arrival at Golcondah he had an 
interview with Kootub Shah, which lasted for 
several houi’s ; many consultations follow(;d, and 
Sivajee had the address to persuade the king that 
an alliance between them was not only necessary 
but natural.* 

No authentic record of the particulars of the 
secret compact which was entered into has been 
preserved by the Mahrattas; but the purport 
seems to have been a division of such parts of 
Sivajee’s conquests as had not belonged to his 
father Shahjee, and a treaty offensive and defensive 
against the Moghuls and their allies.t AVith the 
usual burlesque advantages, which a power not 

• One of the Hahratta MSS contains a curious dissertation, tendinfr to 
prove Golcondah the natural ally, and Beejapoor and t)>e Moghuls the natural 
enemies, of Sivajee. 

t Mahratta and Bhejapoor MSS, 
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consulted commonly obtains by such alliances of 
its neighbours, Beejapoor was to be admitted to all 
the benefits of this agreement, after its possessions 
in the Carnatic had been reduced and divided 
between Sivajee and Kootub Shah, on condition of 
dismissing Abdool Khureem from the regency, and 
receiving the brother of Mahdhuna Punt in his 
stead * What further inducement may have been 
held out, or whether the ambition or avarice of 
Mahdhuna Punt may have been more treacher- 
ously excited, cannot be discovered ; but Sivajee 
succeeded in obtaining a considerable supply of 
money and what he most wanted, a train of 
artillery with its equipments. It is probable that 
h(5 dispensed with all other reinforcements ; and 
the necessity of keeping the whole of the troops of 
Kootub Shah for the defence of the kingdom was 
an opinion likely to arise of itself without being 
.suggested by Sivajee. 

After a month spent at Hyderabad, Sivajee, 
having concluded his arrangenumts, marched due 
south, and crossed the Kistna at 
' the Neorootey Sungum, 25 miles 

b(ilow Kumoul, about the month of March. 
"Wliilst his troops advanced slowly by the route of 
Kuddapah, Sivajee, with a body of cavalry, 
struck oiT to the eastward, for the purpose of 
visiting the temple of Purwuttum,! where he 
performed many penances. At last he was worked 
up into such a state of enthusiasm as to draw his 
sword for the purpose of sjxcrificing himself to the 
deity, when, it is pretended, he was saved by the 
direct interposition of the goddess Bhowanee, by 
whose inspiration Sivajee on this occasion uttered 
one ot his many prophecies ; and whilst the deity, 
through him, declared the necessity of his yet 
remaining to perform many great services for the 

* Beejapoor MSS. 

Called by the Mahn^ttae Sree Sheyl Mullik Arjoon, 
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Hindoo faith, she announced the splendid cor.- 
quests that were to be immediately achieved in the 
Carnatic.* 

After passing twelve days in this extravagant 
manner, Sivajee followed his army, which descend- 
ed into the Carnatic Payeen Ghaut by the Damul- 
chcrryt pass ; and as he had a double object in 
view, he left the licavy part of his army to come 
on by easy stages, whilst he pushed on with the 
cavalry and a body' of his Mawulees. He passed 
Madras in the first week of May4 and arriving 
in the neighbourhood of Ginjee, then belonging to 
Beejapoor, he obtained possession of it from the 
sons of Amber Khan, named lioop Khan, and Nazir 
Mohummud, according to a previous agreement 
through llugonath Narain.§ Ramajee Nulgay, 
one of his Mawulee commanders, was appointed 
havildar of the place, and tlie same regulations 
as those established in his forts in Maharashtra 
were now, at a distance of 000 miles, commenced 
in D rawed ; and Wittul Peeldeo Garoodkur, with 
the general care of the dependent districts, was 
directed, in like manner, to introduce his revenue 
system. 

iVn officer of the Beejapoor government, 
named Sher Khan, in charge of the district of 
Trinamullee, made an effort to oppose Sivajcio at 
the head of 5,000 horse ; but he was quickly 
surrounded, made prisoner, and his horses seized, 
according 'o the custom of Mahratta victors. 
Suntajee, the half-brother of Sivajee, had joined 
him before this affair, and very soon .showed that 
he inherited a portion of the family spirit and 
ability. 

* Mahratta MSS 

t Colonel Wilks The Mahratta MSS. call the pass Winkutrumunjguree, 
but I conclude it is the same. 

t Wilks. 

§ I here follow ray own MSS , although Colonel Wilks has adopted a 
different account 

VoL I. 
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In the meantime, the remaining part of the 
army which Sivajee had purposely left in the rear, 
had invested the strong fortress of Vellore, The 
siege was conducted by a Bramin, named Neer- 
hurry Bullal. He erected his principal batteries 
on two adjacent hills, which he named Saujra and 
Gojura ; and after a siege of some duration, the 
detail of which is very imperfectly given in the 
Mahratta manuscripts, the fort surrendered* about 
the latter end of September. 

During the siege of Vellore, Sivajee had been 
endeavouring to effect his designs on Tanjore, and 
had induced his brother to meet him at Trivadey, 
for the purpose of discussing his claim to share in 
their father’s property. Venkajee, apprized of his 
designs, would, in the first instance, have resisted 
by force ; but the Naik of Madura, who had 
agreed to assist him, was detached from the 
alliance by the address of Rugonath Narain, and 
Venkajee adopt('d the alternative of visiting his 
brother. Sivajee received him with many profes- 
sions of regard ; but he could not persuade him 
to give up half the property. Whilst the one 
urged his claim, the other obstinately denied it. 
Sivajee, at first thought of making him prisoner, 
and compelling him to give up the half of Tanjore, 
of the jagheer districts, and of the money and 
jewels ; but on further consideration, according to 
ithe words of his own letter, as Venkajee had come 
of his own accord to visit him, such a measure 
appeared to be “ inconsistent with his own 
character as a brother and a prince ; ” he therefore 
permitted him to return to Tanjore. To keep 
open the door of accommodation ; though at the 
same time he had determined to seize upon the 
other districts, Sivajee sent messengers to Venkajee, 
to endeavour to prevail upon him to give up half 


• In the Boojapoor MSS. of Abou Hooaaein Qazee, it is asserted that 
Abdoola Kban. the governor, gave it up for a bribe ot ifO.OOO pagodas. 
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of Tanjore, Amee, one or two of the forts,- and to 
make an equal division without any quarrel; 
desiring his brother to recollect that it was not 
mere territory he desired, of that he possessed 
and could bestow abundance, but his inheritance 
[wutun), he was bound in honour not to renounce. 

After the interview at Trivadey, Snajee came 
to V’ellore, which had surrendered previous to his 
arrival. Carnatiegurh, and two other forts*, were 
reduced immediately after, and Vedo Bhaskur, a 
Bramin who had been in charge of Arnee since 
the time of Shabjee, brought the keys of the fort, 
and tendered his services to Sivajee, by whom he 
was confirmed in his command, and his two sons 
taken into the service. The jaghoer districts of 
Sbahjee, consisting of Kolhar, Bangalore, Ouscotla, 
Balapoor, and Sera, were all taken possession of by 
Sivajee, before the beginning of the ensuing year ; 
and his horse either levied contriliutions imdiu’ the 
name of chouth and surdeshmookhee, or, where 
refused, plundered the whole Carnatic, sul)j(?ct to 
the kingdom of Beejapoor. 

The truce, which Khan Johan Buhadur had 
entered into witli Sivajee, was not approved of by 
Aurungzebe ; and Dilere Khan having submitted 
a proposal for invading Golcondah, assisted by 
Abdool Khureem, and the troops of Jleejapoor, on 
the plan suited to the emperor’s system of ex- 
hausting the Deccan states, Khan Jchaii was 
recalled, and Dilere Khan ordm-ed <o carry his 
proposals into efi'ect. 

The excuse for this combincnl attack on the 
part of Dilere Khan and Abdool Khureem, was the 
alliance which Kootub Shah had entered into with 
Sivajee. But Mahdhuna Punt had foreseen the 
coming storm ; the invaders were met by an over- 
whelming force, and were soon compelled to retreat. 

* Called in the Miabratta MSS. ^agdeogurh and Mabarajgurb. 
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The troops of Beejapoor had suffered great priva- 
tion ; numbers deserted in consequence, and those 
that remained were so disorderly and clamorous 
for want of pay, that it was impossible to lead 
them against the enemy.* To add to the general 
distress, Abdool Khureem was taken ill, and his 
life being despaired of, Dilere Khan attempted to 
reconcile the factions, and it was agreed, that 
Musaood Khan, an Abyssinian, son-in-law of 
Secdcc .Johur, and jagheerdar of Adonee,t should 
eventually succeed to the regency. Abdool 
Khureem died in January 1678, and Musaood 
A D 1678 Khan was appointed his successor 

accordingly. His personal pro- 
perty was the principal motive for choosing 
Musaood Khan, especially as he promised to pay 
the debts of Dilere Khan, as well as the arrears 
due to the troops.J He also hound himself to 
fulfil the agreement made by Kliowaus Khan, to 
preserve peace and order, to have no sort of com- 
munication with Sivajee, to abide by the advice of 
Dilere Klian on all occasions, and to send Padshah 
Beebee to the Moghul camp. M usaood Khan paid 
a part of the arrears due to the infantry ; but 
after returning to Beejapoor, he would neither pay 
nor retain a great portion of the cavalry. Large 
bodies were let loose upon the country in conse- 
quence ; hut were entertained hy Moro Punt in 
bivajee’s service, and others joined the Moghuls. J 
A gloomy discontent prevailed at Beejapoor ; hut 
on the regent’s afterwards ])romising not to give 
the king’s sister to the Moghuls, he acquired con- 
siderable popularity. 

Dilere Khan, after the agreement Avith 
Musaood Khan was concluded, immediately 
marched towards Pairgaom ; and Sivajee, on 

* Scott’ 8 Decoaii. 

f He obtatined his wealth by the favour of Einayat Oolla, a rich man 
and ja?heerdar of Adonoe, who made him his heir. 

% Beejapoor MSS* 
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learning the state of affairs^ began his march from • 
the Carnatic. He appointed his half-hrother 

Suntajee to the charge of Ginjce, and its depend- 
encies, and associated him with Rxigonath Narain 
and Humbeer Rao Senaputtec, in the general 
mrnagement of his affairs in the Carnatic. 

As Sivajee had given up no part of his late 
acquisitions, the king of Golcondah probably by 
this time perceived that he had bec^n duped by 
him ; but a friendly intercourse existed after 
Sivajee’ s iH'turn to llaigurh. 

AT ben Sivajee’s troops arriv(',d in the neigh- 
bourhood of Bell ary, a few of his foragers were 
killed by some of the people belonging to ihe fort, 
which was then in poss("-sion of the widow of a 
Dessaye. As satisfaction was i*efiised, the outrage 
furnished an excuse for attacking tlui place, which 
■was invested atid taken afbn’ a siege of 27 days. 
Sivajee next besieged and took Kopanl. Buliadnr 
Benda surrendered 15 days afterwards, and the 
neighl)ouring country was immediately taken 
possession of. Jenai’din Bunt Somunt, one of 
the Purdhans, was left to settle the now 
acquisition. Sivajee continued his march, but 
on arriving at Toorgul, In; baited ; accounts 
having reached him of an attack made upon bis 
troops in the Carnatic, by his brother A^enkajee, 
wlio had been repulsed Avith consid(;rable loss. 
Upon receipt of this intelligence, Sivajee addressed 
a long letter* to his brother, in Avhich he recapi- 
tulated everything that had occurred, represented 
the extreme indiscretion of a conduct, wliich had 
compelled him to take possession of the districts ; 
and now had obliged his otlicers to repel aggression 

* The orig’inal of this anfl other three written by Sivajee to 

Venkajee are in poRse«-i^n of ttio liorcnJitary ChntruMiS. or secretary of his 
highness the Raja of Satara. "I'hoy were retjovered by the grandfatiicr of the 
present Chifcnees, from a descendant of Ktrgonath Narain Hiinwuntay. 1 
have h\(\ them examined, and 1 have compared them with the handwriting 
of Ballajee Aujee, Sivajee’a Chitnees and ha^e every reason to believe them 
fitttbeutic. 
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o[ union, md the propriety of peace ; which iJt 
be noy proposes^ to grant, on receiving the whole 
of tneir father's territorial possessions in the 
Carnatic, for which he promises, either to allow 
h.is brother an equivalent in the Panalla districts, 
or to obtain a grant of territory from his ally 
Kootub Shah in some other part of the country, 
equal to three lakhs of pagodas annually. 


Venkajee, on receipt of this letter, requested 
an interview with Rugonath Narain ; but the latter 
replied that he was now in the service of his 
majesty Sivajee, but should be happy to attend 
upon receiving orders to that effect. This per- 
mission having been obtained, Rugonath Narain 
brought about an accommodation. Venkajee 
agreed to pay down a considerable sum of money, 
to divide their father’s jewels, and to share the 
revenue of the territory with his brother. On 
these conditions, Sivajee allowed him to retain 
Tanjore, and restored the jagheer districts. 


Whilst Sivajee remained near Toorgul, a body 
of horse, belonging to Ghatgay and Niraljalkur, 
appeared in the Panalla district, laid waste the 
country, and retired plundering towards Kurar. 
A detachment from Sivajee’s army, under Ncelajee 
Katkur overtook them at Koorlee, attacked and 
dispersed them ; recovering much valuable property, 
which, as it belonged to his own subjects, Sivajee 
scrupulously restored. 

Jenardin Punt being threatened by a body of 
horse belonging to Beejapoor, Sivajee sent back a 
part of his troops to reinforce him, whilst he 
himself, attended by a small escort, reached Rai- 
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gurh before the commencement of the south-west 
monsoon, after an absence of eighteen months. 

Humbeer Rao, on the conclusion of the agree- 
ment with Venkajee, marched towards Mahavash- 
tra with all ('.xpedition, and Jenardin Punt, 
apprized of his approach, concerted a combined 
attack on the Beejapoor troops in tbe Dooab ;* 
which completely succeeded : 500 horses, 5 

elephants, and the commander of the party were 
taken. The whole of the tract between the 
Toongbuddra and the Kistna was overrun, and the 
refractory Deshmookhs in the neighbourhood of 
Kopaul and Bellary, who had for some time 
refused all payments to the government of Beeja- 
poor, were compelled to submit to the troops of 
Sivajee.t The reduced state of Beejapoor, its 
want of cavalry, and tbe swelling of the rivers 
from the rains, prevented Musaood Khan from 
making an effort to recover these valuable dis- 
tricts. 

During Sivajee’s absence, Moro Trimmul, the 
Peishwa, provided for the security of the territory 
w'ith his usual activity and ability. The war with 
the Seedees, who were reinforced every season by 
the Moghul fleet from Surat, continued to be 
waged with rancorous enmity. Descents upon the 
Mahratta coast, actions with vessels on both sides, 
attempts to burn the Seedee’s fleet, and a slow but 
lasting cannonade on Jinjeera, was the manner in 
which the warfare was maintained. { The only 
event which it seems requisite to particularize, 
was the supersession of Seedee Sumbhole, hy 
Seedee Kassim, in consequence of an order from 
the emperor. The title conferred on the new 
chief, who is admitted by the Mahrattas to have 

* The tract between the Kista and tne Toongbuddra is here meant. 

t Original letter from Sivajee to Venkajee. 

X All these affairs have been patiently and minutely detailed by Mr. 
Orme, and are interesting, because connected with the early history of one 
of our Indian Presidencies. Bombay was frequently involved in the broils of 
its neighbours, and sometimes exposed to tbe insolence of both {mrties, 
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been an excellent officer, was Yakoot Khan, the 
same as that of his predecessor. 

It was probably in consequence of the truce 
between the Moghuls and Beejapoor that Moro 
Punt was induced to entertain numbers of the 
discharged cavalry of Beejapoor, being appre- 
hensive that Dilere Khan meditated hostilities on 
his return to Pairgaom ; but Aurungzebe was 
displeased with the adjustment which Dilere Khan 
had made, and informed him that he ought to 
have effected a more complete ai’rangement by 
providing for the nobility, paying the arrears of 
the troops, and taking the government under the 
imperial protection ; he therefore, commanded him 
to endeavour to amend his error whilst it was yet 
reparable, to pay the arrears of the cavalry, and 
to draw over as many of the officers as he could.* 
Sultan Mauzum was again appointed to the 
government of the Deccan ; but the command of 
the army in the field remained with Dilere Khan. 
The Afghan party in Beejapoor were easily detach- 
ed ; but many of those who were violently factious, 
although averse to the existing authority, had still 
a greater dislike to the Moghuls. The envoy 
formally demanded Padshah Beebee as the only 
means of averting an immediate siege. Musaood 
Khan refused compliance. One of the factions, 
headed by Syud Mukhtoom, and instigated by 
Mullik Berkhordar, assembled in arms to enforce 
the request at a time when the regent was un- 
prepared ; but a battle in the midst of the city 
was prevented by the king’s sister, who herself 
repaired to the spot, and declared h('r intention of 
proceeding to the Moghul camp ; vainly but 
generously imagining that, by this sacrifice, her 
brother and his kingdom might be saved.! The 
Mahomedan inhabitonts of Beejapoor, who yet 


* Beejapoor MSS., and Scott’s Decoau. 
t Beejapoor MSS. 
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remain, revert with fond garrulity to this anecdote, 
and to many traditionary legends of their last and 
favourite princess. 

Padshah Beebee reached Dilere Khan’s camp 
when the Moghuls were advancing to invest the 
city ; a fit escort was furnished to conduct her to 
A D 1679 Aurungabad, but the imperial 

army prosecuted its march. Musa- 
ood Khan in this dilemma, sought assistance from 
Sivajee, who agreed to attack Dilere Khan, or 
effect a diversion in favour of the besieged. For 
this purpose Sivajee assembled a large body of 
cavalry at Panalla, and marched towards Beeja- 
poor ; but finding the besiegers strong, and not 
choosing to encounter the Patans, of whom a 
large portion of Dilere Khan's army was com- 
posed, he only made a show of attacking; ad- 
vanced slowly until within 21 miles of the camp, 
when he turned off to the northward, rapidly 
crossed the Beema, and attacked the Moghul 
possessions, literally with fire and sword, leaving 
the inhabitants houseless and the villages in ashes. 
Dilere Khan did not relinquish the siege, and 
Sivajee continued his depredations from the 
Beema to the Godavery. He crossed the latter 
river, attacked Jaulna, and, although Sultan 
Mauzum was at Aurungabad, plundered the town 
leisurely for three days, pointing out, as was his 
custom on such occasions, the particular houses 
and spots where money and valuables were secret- 
ed. Nothing escaped him, and no place was a 
sanctuary ; the residence of the pee>'8, or 
Mahomedan saints, which Sivajee had hitherto 
held sacred, were on this occasion pillaged.* The 
laden booty was a certain signal that Sivajee 
would take some route towards B/aigurh, and a 
body of 10,000 horse having been collected, by the 

h *. death is said to have hap]^>ened in consequence. Kbafee Khan, 

who has adopted the story, is seldom so injndiciouB. 

VoL I. 
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prince’s orders, trom various parts under Runmust 
Khan, pursued, overtook, and attacked Sivajee 
near Sungumnere on his route to Putta. A part 
of his troops were thrown into confusion, owing 
principally to the impetuosity of Suntajee Ghore- 
puray ; Seedojee Nimbalkur, an officer of distinc- 
tion, was killed;* * * § but Sivajee led a desperate 
charge, t and by great personal exertion retrieved 
the day. The Moghul troops were broken, and he 
continued his route ; but he had not proceeded far 
when he was again attacked by the Moghuls, who 
had been joined by a large reinforcement under 
Kishen Sing, one of the grandsons of Mirza Raja 
Joy Sing. This division cut him oft from the pass 
to which he was marching, and Sivajee’s army was 
unable to contend with such an accumulated force. 
But the superior intelligence of one of his 
Jasooscs,J or guides, saved Sivajee in this 
emergency. He conducted Irim across the hills by 
a pass unknown to the Moghuls, by which he 
gained several hours’ march in advance, and safely 
reached Putta. § The Mogliul troops returned to 
Aurungabad, and Sivajee judged the opportunity 
favourable for possessing himself of the whole of 
the forts near Putta, 27 in number ; for which 
purpose ho ordered a body of infantry to join Moro 
Punt from the Concan, in order to reduce as many 
of them as possible ; and a large detachment of 
cavalry was likewise placed at the PeishAva’s dis- 
posal. 

Sivajee remained at Putta until ho received an 
express from Musaood Khan, entreating him to 
return southward, and make an effort to relieve 


* Mahratta MSS. 

t This part of the aooount is confirmed by Sivajee’s letters to his brother, 
whore he says — “ It was a time proper to dwre^fard life.” 

X JagooH literally means, and is profeg.sionally, a spy, but they are em- 
ployed in all Deccan armies as jfiiidoa, messenprers, and letter-carriers. 

§ Mahratta MSS. Sivajee hiin-^elf takog no notice of this fliKht, but, by 
the mere name of Wiaramgfurh, or the place of rest, which ho then gave the 
fort, there ia cirenmatantial evidence of hia having been hard pressed, when 
re^wise was so necessary, 
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the city : “that Dilere Khan had run his 
approaches close to the wails, and that nothing but 
prompt exertion could save them. ”* Sivajee again 
set off for Beejapoor, when news reached him that 
his son Sumbhajee had fled and joined JJilere 
Khan. He directed his army to pursue their 
route under Humbecr Rao, whilst ne himself retir- 
ed to Panalla to devise means of bringing back 
Sambhajee. 

The conduct of his eldest son had for some 
time been a source of grief and vexation to 
Sivajee ; and in consequence of Sumbhajec’s 
attempting to violate the person of the wife of a 
Bramin, his father for a time confined him in 
Panalla, and placed a strict watch over him after 
he was released. Sumblnijee, impatient under tin’s 
control, took advantage of his father’s absence, 
and deserted to Dilere Klian.t by whom he was 
received with great distinctictn. J 

Dilere Khan sent accounts of this event to 
tin; emperor, and proposed, as the Mahi'attas "were 
becoming so very powerful, to set up Sumbhajee 
at the head of a party, in opposition to his father, 
in order to divide their interests, and facilitate 
the capture of the forts. But this scheme, al- 
though it appeared to Dilere Khan similar to what 
was then carried on against Jlecjapoor and 
Golcondah, was disapproved by the emperor, as it 
would ultimately conduce to strengthen predatory 
])ower ; and it is remarkable that this reason, than 
which none could be more just at that period, 
should be recorded by a Mahratta biographer of 
Sivajee. § Although it rests on no other authority, 
we cannot but remark that, had such an opinion 
guided Aurungzebe’s measures at an earlier peridd, 
and the view been a little more extended, so as to 

* Orig^inal letter from Sivajee, who quotes the words of Muaaood Khan, 
t Mahratta MSS. 
t Scott’s Deccan. 

§ Kistnajee Anond •Subba^ud. 
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have pl*e8^ved the other Mahomedan states from 
becoming first a prey, and then an accession of 
strength, to the Mahrattas, the policy of this 
emperor might have met its meed of praise, with far 
more justice than we can discover in those eulogies 
Which have been frequently bestowed upon it. 

But before sufficient time had elapsed to 
obtain a reply from court, Dilere Khan, intent on 
his own scheme, took mease ”cs for carrying it into 
ciTect. lie sent a detachment of his army from 
before Beejapoor, aecompanied by Sumbhajee, as 
Baja of the Mahrattas, to lay siege to Bhopaulgurh, 
the extreme outpost of Sivajee’s possessions to the 
eastward, which was taken. 

Humbeer Bao, detached by Sivajee towards 
Beejapoor, fell in with 8,000 or 9,000 cavalry 
under Bunmust Khan, the same officer lately sent 
by Sultan Mauzum against Sivajee ; and he again 
susta'ned a severe defeat. 

Moro Punt took Ahoont and Nahawagurh, 
both forts of great strength, and dispersed his 
army all over Candeish, which was plundered and 
laid waste. Humbeer Bao hovered about the 
camp of Dilerc Khan, whilst the besieged, en- 
couraged by Musaood Khan, continued a most 
resolute defence. Dilere Klian pressed the siege;, 
but personal exertion could not avail when all 
supplies were cut olf. He at last Avas compelled to 
abandon all hope of reducing the place ; and at the 
end of the rains, attacked the open country, 
plundered Hutnee, crossed the Kistna as soon as 
fordable, divided the troops, and was laying AAaste 
the Carnatic, when Jenardin Punt, with 6,000 
horse, attacked the party commanded by Dilere 
Khan in person, completely defeated him, 
intercepted his parties, cut several of them to 
pieces, and comiAcUed him to retreat. 

By this time orders had arrived from the 
emperor recalling Sultan Mauzum, -disapproving of 
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Dilere Khan’s measures, and reinstating Khan 
Johan in command of the army, and in the govern- 
ment of the Deccan. Sumbhajee was ordered to 
he sent prisoner to Delhi ; but Dilere Khan, who 
had pi'rmitted Sivajee’s emissaries to have access to 
him, now connived at his escape ; and, although 
Sivajeo was reconciled to him, he confincil him in 
the fort of Penalla until ho should give proofs of 
amendment. 

Sivajee, as the i)rice of his alliance witli Deeja- 
poor, required the cession of the 
tract around Kopaul and Bollary ; 
also the cession of all claims to so'^creignty on the 
con([uercd territory in Drawed, the j>rincipality oi' 
Tanjore, and the jagheer districts of Shahjee. 
These conditions being complied with Sivaj(!c went 
to the neighbourhood of the city of Beejapoor, 
where he had an inbnview and a secret consulta- 
tion with Musaood Khan. 

The supremacy granted to Sivajee was consi- 
dered by Venkajeo as a death-blow to his ind(!pen- 
dence ; he was already not only subjected to the 
interference of Ilugonath Bmit, but Sivajee, on 
pretence of assisting him with fit agents, took a 
large share of the management into his own hands. 
Venkajee, impatient of control, appears to have 
been so greatly mortified, that he resigned liimsolf 
to melancholy, neglected his aifairs, omitted 
(ven the usual care of his person, and the observ- 
ances enjoined by his religion ; In; becann; careless 
and abstracted from all wordly aifairs, and assumed 
the conduct rather of a devo^^ee than of an active 
chief, such as he had hitherto shown himself. On 
this occasion Sivajee addressed a letter to him, full 
of energy and good sense. This letter was amongst 
the last* that Sivajee ever dictated ; he was taken 

• As the letter alliulod to is neither very lonjr n(»r prolix, which pre- 
cludes the insertion ot the othere, a traualatioii is aubjoinod aa nearly litoral 
aa can be uuderetood. 
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ill at Raigurh, occasioned by painful swelling in 
his knee-joint, which became gradually worse, and 
at last threw him into a high fever, which, on the 
seventh day from its commencement, terminated 
his existence on the 5th day of April 1680, in the 
53rd year of his age. 

Such was the end of Sivajee. We have passed 
over some details in his warfare with the Seedecs, 
which may require retrospective notice, and have 
been drawn forward by a chain of more important 
events, until we have reached that point where we 
naturally pause, to look back on the life of any 
human being v ho has just ceased to be. Sivajee 
was certainly a most extraordinary person ; and 
however justly many of his acts may be censured, 
his claim to high rank in the page of history must 
1)0 admittted. To form an estimate of his character, 

Sivajee to Vealcajee. ” 

After compliments. “ Many days have elapsed without my receiving- 
any letter from you ; and, in c-onsoquence, I am not in comfort, liaj'oo Punt 
has now written, that you, having placed melancholy and gloom before your- 
self , do not take care of your voorson, or in anyway attend to yourself as 
formerly ; nor do you keep up any groat days or religious festivals. Your 
troops are inactive, and you have no mind to employ yourself on state affairs. 
You have become a Byragoe, and think of nothing but. to sit in some place 
accounted holy, and let time wear away. In this manner much has been 
written to me, and such an account of you has given me great concern I 
am surprised when I reflect that you have our father’s example before you — 
how did lie encounter and surmount all difficulties, perform great actions, 
escape all dangers by Iiis spirit and resolution, and acquire a renown which 
he maintained to the last ? All he did is well known to you. You enjoyed 
his society, you had every opportunity of profiting by his wisdom and ability. 
Even I myself, as circumstances enabled me, have protected myself, and you 
also know, and have seen, how I have eatabliabod a kingdom Is it then for 
von. in the very midst of opportunity, to renounije all worldly affairs, and 
turn Byragee — to give up your affairs to persons who will devour your estate 
—to ruin your property, and injure your bodily health? What kind of 
wisdom is this, and what will it end in ? I am to you as your head and pro- 
tootion ; from me you have nothing to dread. G-ive up therefore all this, and 
do not become a Byragee Throw off despondency, spend your days properly ; 
attend to fasts, feasts, and customary usiges, and attend to your personal 
comforts Look to the emplojj’^ment of your people, the discipline of your 
army, and turn your attention to affairs of moment. Make your men do 
their duty ; apply their servi'’e8 properly in your quarter, and gain fame and 
renown. What a comfort and happiness it will be to me to hear the praise 
and fame of ray younger brother. Rugonath Pundit is near ^on he is no 
stranger to you, consult him on what is most advisable to bo done, and ho 
will consider you in the same light as myself. I have placed every oonfidenoe 
in him — do you the same ; hold together for your mutual support, and you 
will acquire celebrity and fame. Above all things, be not slothful ; do not 
allow opportunity to slip past without receiving some returns from your 
army. This is the time for performing great actions Old ago is the season 
forftuming Arouse ! bestir j'onrself. Let me see what you cau do* 

Why should I write more P you are wise. ** « 
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let us consider him assembling and conducting 
a band of half -naked Mawulees through the wild 
tracts where he first established himself, unmind- 
ful of obstruction from the elements, turning the 
most inclement seasons to advantage, and inspiring 
the minds of such followers with undaunted enthu- 
siasm. Lotus also observe the si ugular plans of 
policy he commenced, and which we must admit to 
have been altogether novel, and most fit for acquir- 
ing power at such a period. Let us examine his 
internal regulations, the great progress he made in 
arranging every department in the midst of almost 
perpetual warfare, and his successful stratagems 
for escaping or extricating himself from difficulty ; 
and whether planning the capture of a fort or the 
conquest of a distant country ; heading an attack 
or conducting a retreat ; regulating the discipline 
to be observed amongst a hundred horse, or laying 
down arrangements for governing a country ; we 
view his talents with admiration, and his genius 
wdth w'onder. For a popular leader his frugality 
V as a remarkable feature in his character ; and the 
richest plunder never made him deviate from the 
rules he had laid down for its appropriation. 

Sivajee was patient and deliberate in his plans, 
ardent, resolute, and persevering in their execution ; 
hut even in viewing the favourable side, duplicity 
and meanness arc so much intermixed wdth his 
schemes, and so conspicuous in his actions, that the 
offensive parts of a w'orse character might be 
passed over with less disgust. Su2)erslition, cruelty, 
and treachery are not only justly alleged against 
him, but he always preferred deceit to open force 
when both were in his power. But to sum up all, 
let us contrast his craft, pliancy, and humility with 
his boldness, firmness, and ambition ; his power of 
inspiring enthusiasm while he showed the coolest 
attention to his own interests ; the dash of a 
partizan adventurer, with the order and economy 
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of a statesman; and, lastly, the wisdom of his 
plans which raised the despised Hindoos to 
sovereignty, and brought about their own accom- 
plishment when the hand that had framed them 
was low in the dust. 

Sivajee’s admirers among his own nation speak 
of him as an incarnation of a deity, setting an 
example of wisdom, fortitude, and piety. Mahrat- 
tas, in general, consider that necessity authorizes a 
murder, and that political assassination is often 
wise and proper. They admit tliat Sivajee autho- 
rised the death of Ciiunder litio, the Rtija of 
Jowlee ; but few of them acknowledge tlmt Afzool 
Khan was murdered. The vulgar opinion is that 
the Khan was the aggressor ; and the event is 
spoken of rather as a commendable exploit than 
a detestable and trcachcrours assassination. 

From what can be learned of Sivajee in 
domestic life, his manners were remarkably pleas- 
ing, and his address winning ; lie was apparently 
frank, but seldom familiar ; passionate in his dis- 
position, but kind to liis dejieiidauts and relations. 
He was a man of small stature, and of an active 
rather than strong make ; his eountenance was 
handsome .and intelligent ; he had very long arms 
in proportion to his size, which is reckoned a 
beauty among Mahrattas.* The swordt which he 

* Mahratta MSS., and tradition among- his descendants, and the des- 
cendants of his ministers and domestics. 

In the Ali Namu, Nusserut satirizes.- the big- feet and long arms of the 
Mabrattas. There is no likeness of Sivajee preserved either at Kolapoor or 
Satara ; and none of the Euroi)eans who saw him have recorded any descrip- 
tion of his person His body was burnt at R-iigurh, where there was a tomb 
erected over the oolloetod ashes. There is a building in the fort of Malw vn, 
which is considered as his cenotaph. The origin of this building, however, 
is as old as the fort when first erected by Sivajee, who placed Poojarees, or 
persona to observe certain forms of worship, during which “ the sea should 
not encroach on the walls, nor should an enemy prevail.” Sumbhajeo mode 
some additions to this establishment ; and Raja Ram, after the fall of Rai- 
gnrh, made it the cenotaph, or rather the place of commemoration of Sivajee. 
The Bramins in charge still enjoy the advantages of the original endowment, 
and have made several additions, with a view of imposing on the credulity 
of the vulgar, who repair with offerings to the shrine They have an effigy, 
and the real sword of Sivajee, whose body, by their account, lies buried 
there. 

t Sivajee*8 sword is an excellent Genoa blade of the first water. Its 
whole history is recoreod by the hereditary historian of ^the family. 
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constantly used, and which he named after the 
goddess Bhowanee, is still preserved hy the Raja of 
Satara with the utmost veneration, and has all the 
honors of an idol paid to it. 

Sivajee, at tise time of his death, was la pos- 
session of the whole of that, part of the Concan 
extending from Gundavee to Ponda ; with the 
exceptions of Goa, lower Ohoule, Salsette, and 
Bassein, belonging to the Portuguese ; Jinjoera 
in possession of the Abyssiniaiis ; and the English 
settlement on the island of Bombay. He had 
thannas in Oarwar, Ankola, and several places on 
the coast, where he shared the districts with the 
Beshmookhs. The chief of Soonda acknowledged 
his authority ; and the Rana of Bcdnore j)aid him 
an annual tribute. Exclusive of his possessions 
around Bellary and Kopaul, liis conquest in 
Drawed, his supremacy as well as share in Tanjore, 
and the jagheer districts of his fatlu'r in the 
Carnatic, Sivajee occupied that tract of Maharash- 
tra from the Hurnkassee river on the south, to the 
Indooranec river on the north, between Poona and 
•loonere. The districts of Sopa, Bararauttee, and 
Indapoor were occasionally held, and always 
claimed by him as his paternal jagheer ; and the 
line of forts, built from Tattora to Panalla, dis- 
tinctly mark the boundary of his consolidated 
territory to the eastward. He, however, had a 
number of detached places. Singnapoor, at the 
temple of Mahdeo, was his hex'editary Enam 
village, * the fort of Parneira, near Hamaun, was 
rebuilt by Moro Trimmul ; and his garrisons and 
thannas occupied a great pai't of Buglana, and 
several strong places in Candeish and Sungumnere. 
His personal wealth was immense ; and making 
large allowance for exaggeration in the Mahratta 


• Given by one of the Ghatirays to hie father Shahjee. 

7ol. I. • .‘Jl 
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manuscripts, he had, without doubt, several 
millions in specie* at llaigurh. 

The territory and treasures, however, which 
Sivajee acquired, were not so formidable to the 
Mahomedans as the example he had set, the system 
and hal)its he introduced, and the spirit he had 
infused into a large proportion of the Mahratta 
p(;ople. 

None of his successors inherited his genius, 
but the rise and fall of empires depend on such an 
infinite \ ariety oi’ circumstances, that those ins- 
truments which often appear to human foresight 
the least likely to produce a particular end, an; 
the very moans by whicli it is accomplished. 

Sivajee had four wives — Suhyee Bye, of the 
family of Nimbalkur; Soycra Bye, of the Sirkay 
family ; l^ootla Bye, of the family of Mohitey ; 
and a fourth wife, whose name and family are 
unknown. Of these, two survived him, Soyera 
Bye and Pootla ]?ye ; the latter immolated herself, 
but was burnt some weeks after her husband’s 
co7‘pse, owing to the secrecy which Avas observed 
respecting his death. 

Suhyee Bye, the mother of Sumbhajee, died 
in 1051), two years after his birth ; Soyera Bye was 
the mother of ilaja Ram, and being an artful 
Avoman, not only had great influence with her 
husband, but a considerable ascendancy over 
several of the principal ministers, especially 
Annajee Uutto, the Bunt Suchew. Sivajee, during 
the last days of his life, had expressed to Moro 
Punt, Annajee Dutto, and others, that in the 
event of his death, much evil was to be apprehend- 
ed from the misconduct of Sumbhajee ; and these 
words were interpreted by Soyera Bye and her 

* Sivajee's treasury, besides rupees, oontaiued, as might have been ex* 
peoted, coins of all description ; Spanish dollars, Venetian sequins, gold- 
moburs of Hindustan and Surat!^ and pagodas of the Carnatic, are all enumer- 
ated in the lists, with many others. Ingots of gold and silver, cloth of gold, 
&c., vto., 
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faction, as a will in favour of Eaja Ram, then a 
boy of ten years old. Moro Trimmul Peishwa, 
although Annajee Dutto had always been his rival, 
was at first drawn into a plan of administering 
the government under a regency in name of Raja 
Ram. The other Purdhans likewise acquiesced in 
the arrangement, and measures were immediately 
taken to carry it into effect. 

Sivajee’s death was to I'.e kept a profound 
secret until Sumbhajee’s confiaement should be 
rendered perfectly secure. The funeral obsequies 
were performed privately by Shahjee .Phonslay, a 
relation of the family. A force under denardin 
Punt Somunt, whom we have scon so active in the 
Carnatic, was directed to march to Panalla ; the 
garrison of Raigurh was strengthened; 10,000 
horse were stationed at the neighbouring village of 
Panchwur ; and Humbeer Rao, the Sonaputtee, 
was ordered with a large army to take'- up a posi- 
tion at Kurar. As some time was necess<iry for 
any of these movements, letters were despatched 
to Hcerajee Pur/.und, in charge of Sumhhajee at 
Panalla, to apprize him of what was going 
forward. Put Sumbhajee had either been infonn- 
ed of the event, or suspected his fath(n’’s (h^ath, 
for on the appearance of the messenger with tin; 
letters, he seized and threatened him with instajit 
death if he did not give up the packet. Its deli- 
very discovered the whole. Ileerajee Purzund 
fled into the Concan ; Sumbhajee took command 
of the fort, and was obeyed l)y the garrison ; but 
he immediately put two of the principal oflicews to 
death. Not knowing ndiom to trust beyond the 
walls of the fort, he made preparations for defend- 
ing it, and resolved to await events. Jenardin 
Punt, finding the place in Sumbhajee’s possession, 
sat down to "blockade it, and after some weeks was 
content to leave his guards at their posts, whilst 
he took up his'abode in the town of Kolapoor. 
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Raja Ram was placed on the throne in May, 
and the ministers began the conduct of affairs in 
bis name ; but as latent rivalry is easily excited, 
the Peishwa and the Suchew soon became jealous 
of each other. 

Sumbhajee, in the meatime, having gained 
over a part of Jenardin Punt’s troops, took a 
chosen band of his Mawulee garrison, proceeded 
through the Punt’s lines in the night, seized him 
in the town of Kolapoor, and carried him back to 
Panalla, a prisoner. Humbecr Rao Mohitey, 
delighted by this exploit, so worthy of the son of 
Sivajee, became immediately inclined to Sumbha- 
jee’ s cause ; and Moro Punt, who had set out from 
Uaigurh on the news of Jenardin Punt’s disaster, 
instead of exerting himself for the cabal, offered 
his services to Sumbhajee, by whom he was con- 
tirm(id as Peishwa, but never succeeded in gain- 
ing his confidence, llumbeer llao advanced and 
paid his respects, when Sumbhajee immediately 
quitted Panalla, and proceeded towards llaigurh. 
Peforc his arrival the garrison had risen in his 
favour, and confined such as would have opposed 
his authority. ’I'he army at Panchwur came over 
to him in a body, and Sumbhajee entered llaigurh 
in the end of J une 1680. 
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CHAPTEll X. 

FROM A. D. 1680 TO A. D. 1689. 

Crv^ilties exercised hy Suvibhajee on assuminy 
j)oioer —execution of Soy era Bve.— Inauspicious 
commencement of his reign . — 'UnaruiUng at- 
tempts to drive the Scedee front the island of 
Kenery. — Sultan Molmmnmd Akhcr seeks an 
asijlum in Sumhhujee’s lerrltory. — Plot in favour 
of Baja Bam. — Executio.is. — E.vceution of 
Annajee Entto. — Moro Bunt imprisoned.— 
Bugonath Narain Ihmiouniay — his spirited 
remonstrances, and their consequences.- Smn- 
hhojee attacks Jinjcera.—Aloghuls make an 
incursion into the Concan, and are compelled to 
retreat. — Assault on Jinjeera repulsed — siege 
raised. — Sumhhajee attacks the Portuguese — 
endeavours to conciliate the English. Portuguese 
besiege Ponda, and are com pelted to retreat with 
heavy loss. — Kuloosha, the prime minister of 
Smnbhajee. — Decay in the institutions of Sivajee. 
— State of the army— lands over-assessed . — 
Approach of Aurungzebe. — Sinrey oj the state 
of the Deccan, from the first year after Smn- 
bhajee's accession, up to the fall of Deejapoor 
and Golcondah. — Extraordinary revolution 
amongst the English at Bombay. — A urungzebe’ s 
operations. — Salheir is surrendered. — Sultan 
Mauzum is sent to attack Sumhhajee in the 
Concan. — Imposition oJ the Jizeea — rejlections. 
— Death of Dilere Khan. — Karnngzebe arrives 
at Ahmednugur — description of his camp . — 
Operations of Sultan Mauzum, Ilumbeer Bao, 
and Khan jehan. — Distress of Sullan Mauzunfs 
army — returns extremely reduced — operations . — 
Mahrattas plunder Baroach, and proclaim 
Mohmmmid Akber emperor . — Operations against 
Beejapoor and Golcondah. — Murder of 
Mahdhuna • Ptent. — Truce %oith Golcondah . — 
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Siege and capture of Beejapoor — description of 
the present state of its ruins. — Fall of Ool- 
condah. — Arrangements in the conquered districts. 
— Mode in which the Moghuls took possession of 
and regulated a district. — Operations of the 
Mahrattas. — BLunibeer Boo defeats Shirzee 
Kha/n, but falls in the battle . — Operations in the 
Carnatic. — Frofligacy and imbecility of Sum- 
bhajee. — Sultan Mohummud Ahber quits him in 
disgust. — Remarkable consequences of the laxity 
of discipline in Sumbhajee's army. — State of the 
Mindoo population in Maharashtra. — Impolicy of 
Aurungzebe. — Remarks on the state of the 
country, extending, by anticipation, to a period 
of twelve years after the subversion of the 
Beccan kingdoms. — Operations of the emperor . — 
IHrades of the English. — Sumhhajec surprised 
and made prisoner, together with his minister — 
behaviour — execution. — Summary of his 

character. 

Sumbhajek’s conduct from the time of his 

. ^ fath(u*’s death until he entered his 

A D 1680. -i. 1 1- 1 • 1 

capital, discovered a vigour and 

method the more satisfactory from being unex- 
pected ; and had he taken advantage of the general 
submission, and published a declaration of am- 
nesty, the address and energy he had shown Avon Id 
have suppressed all recollection of his early faults ; 
hut the barbarity of his disposition was dispalyed 
from the moment he passed the gate of llaigurh. 
Annajec Dutto was put in irons, thrown into prison, 
and his property confiscated, llaja llam was also 
confined ; Soyera Bye was seized, and when 
brought before Sum bhajee, he insulted her in the 
grossest manner, accused her of having poisoned 
Sivajee, loaded her with every epithet of abuse, and 
ordered her to be put to a cruel and lingering 
death. The Mahratta officers attached to her cause 
were beheaded ; and one, particularly obnoxious, 
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was precipitated from the top of the rock of 
Raigiirh. This severity, justly deemed unneces- 
sary and cruel besides causing an inveterate enmity 
in the minds of Soyera Bye’s relations, was con- 
sidered a most inauspicious commencement, and 
on the occasion of his being seated on the throne, 
in tbe early part of August, many unfavourable 
auguries were reported in the eountry.* 

The armistice which Sivajee effected with the 
Moghul viceroy, Khan ,Jehan Bahadur, when 
quitting his OAvn territory on tlie Carnatic expedi- 
tion, produced no compromise with the Abyssinians 
of Jinjeera ; a petty warfare was constantly main- 
tained in the Concan between the Seedee and the 
Mahrattas ; but hostilities became more rancorous 
after the accession of Sumbh^i jec. 

The island or rock of Henory, near the 
entrance of the harbour of Bombay, was fortified 
by Sivajec, in 1679, which being resented by the 
English, an attempt by them, in conjunction with 
the Seedee. was unsuccessfully made to dispossess 
him of it ; but Kenery, another island of the same 
description, which stands by the side of Henery, 
having been in the same surreptitious manner 
occupied by the Seedee during the ensuing season, 
Sumbhajee’s first efforts were spent in endeavour- 
ing to drive out the Seedee, and with no better 
success than had attended the attempt on Kenery. 
The English as little relished the occupation by the 
one party as by the other, t 

Sumbhajee, whilst his fleet and troops were 
A n ifiBi employed, proceeded to 

■ ■ Panalla, for what purpose is not 

clearly ascertained, though, perhaps, it may have 
been to conduct some negotiations with the Beeja- 
poor government. He remained there until 
recalled to Raigurh by the appearance of an 


* Mabratta MSS. 

t Orme, Mabratta MSS., EnRUah Becorcla. 
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illustrious fugitive who sought an asylum in his 
territory. This personage was Sultan Mohummud 
Akher, the fourth son of the Emperor Aurungzebe, 
who, having been won over by the Rajpoots, con- 
sented to head a rebellion against bis father, but 
the scheme was frustrated by the emperor’s address, 
and the prince fled towards Sumbhajee’s country, 
which he was fortunate enough to reach, though 
he was hotly pursued, and the strictest orders 
issued, to all the irapcrial officers of the districts in 
his route, to intercept him.* 

Sumbhajee sent an officer to welcome his 
arrival, appointed the village of Dodsay for his 
residence, the name of which, in compliment to 
his guest, was changed to Padshapoor ; but some 
affair, of which Mahratta manuscripts take no 
notice, detained him at Panalla, and prevented his 
visiting the prince on his first arrival. In the 
meantime the restless faction of ilnnajee Dutto, in 
order to forward their own views, and procure his 
enlargement, took advantage of Sumbhajee’s 
absence to propose some overtures to Sultan 
Mohummud Akl)er in favour of Raja Ram. The 
news of this fresh conspiracy was first communi- 
cated to Sumhhajee by Dadajce Rugonath, Des- 
pandya of Mhar, and excited suspicion towards 
his guest, until the prince himself communicated 
the circumstances, which entirely dispelled his 
douhts, and Sumhhajee visited and welcomed him 
with much cordiality. 

The intrigue on the part of the friends of 
Annajee Dutto was said to have been supported by 
the whole of the Sirkay family in the Concan, 
whose motive was revenge for the death of Soyera 
Rye. Ballajee Aujee Chitnees, a man of the 
Purbhoo caste, who had stood high in Sivajee’s 


» Orme, Scott’s Beocan. Khafce Khan. Mahratta MSS., and copy of an 
original letter from Muhummad Akber, to Snmbhajee. 
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favour,* and had been employed by Sumbhajee 
himself on a confidential mission to Bombay, was 
accused of being a principal instigator in the 
meditated treachery. This person, together with 
his oldest son, one of his isolations named Sarojee 
Aujee, Heerajee Furzund, such of the Sirkays as 
could be apprehended, and lastly Annajee ^utto 
himself, were at once led out to execution, tied to 
the feet of elephants, and trampled to death. The 
principal members of the Sirkay family .fled in 
consternation, and several of them entered the 
Moghul service. Sumbhajee’s severity, even if 
just towards Ballajee Aujee, which is doubtful, 
was extremely impolitic in regard to Annajee 
Butto. To put a Bramin to death is always looked 
upon with horror, and the fate of the gallant Punt 
Suchew, who had performed such important 
services duiung the rise of Sivajee, was viewed, by 
every one capable of appr(*ciat ing his worth, as a 
violent and harsh measun*, calculated rarher to 
create fenr and dissension, than to insure obedience 
and unanimity. 

Of this number was Moro Punt Pingley, 
Pelshwa, who, as his jealousy was extinct in his 
rival’s death, did not fail to inveigh with honest 
boldness, against the impiety and impolicy of his 
execution. A Kanoja liramin from Hindostan, 
named Kuloosha, who had by some means 
insinuated himself into Sumbhajee’s favour, and 
who was the secret adviser of his actions, recom- 
mended the imprisonment of Moro Punt. The 
Peishwa was accordingly thrown into confinement, 
and Sumbhajee with the aid of this inexperienced 
man, equally presumptuous with himself, under- 
took the conduct of all state affairs. 


• By an original eunnnd it appears that Sivajee hod offer©<i to make him 
one of the Purdhane, which he declined accepting The reader will reoogaiee, 
Ballajee Aujee, the person in whose handwriting many of tboee papers are 
preserved, to which this history is much indebted. 

Vol. I. 
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Kamdas Swamy, the friend and spiritual 
director of Sivajee, whose life and conduct seem 
to have merited the universal encomiums of his 
countrymen, a few days previous to his death, 
wrote Sumhhajec an excellent and judicious letter, 
advising him for the futui’e rather than upbraiding 
him for the past, and pointing out the example of 
his father, yet carefully abstaining from personal 
comparison. 

About the same time Rugonath Narain Hun- 
vvuntay undertook a journey from the Carnatic, 
having loft Ifurjee Raja Maharook in charge of 
the government during liis absence. On liis arrival 
at Raigurh, as he broiiglit Avitli him a considerable 
treasure, the balance saved from the revenue of 
the districts, he was well received, and as was due 
to one of the Purdhans, and so distinguished an 
officer, a full durbar was assembled on the occasion. 
Rugonatli Narain took this unusual opportunity* 
f)f entering on jmblic alfairs, and represented all 
the evils likely to result from the disregard shown 
to experienced servants, and to the forms of 
government instituted by Sivajee ; he pointixl out 
what ought to be done, and whilst maintaining 
his arguments, Ijoldly censured Sumbhajee’s pro- 
ceedings, and predicted his fall. 

Tt would seem difficult to account for the 
temerity of Rugonatli Narain, especially as his 
brother, Jenardin Punt, Avas still in confinement ; 
but Sumbhajee was probably sensible that any 
violence towards Rugonatli Narain, might at once 
place the Carnatic at his uncle’s disposal ; and it 
is remarkable, that decided language from a man 
Avhom he respects, generally overawes the most 
ungovernable Mahratta. Sumbhajee promised to 
release Moro Punt and Jenardin Punt, and Rugo- 
nath Punt himself ivas civilly dismissed to his 


* Stiito affairs ar<^ in full durbar, and no buBinega is 

red upon at a tirnt viwit * 
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government. He died, however, before he reached 
Ginjee, and Sumbhaiee not only fulfilled bis pro- 
mise of releasing Moro Punt and Jenardin Punt, 
but advanced the latter to the rank of Amat, 
vacant by his brother’s death, confirmed Hurjee 
Raja in the government of the Carnatic, and 
J^eeloo Punt Moreishwur, the son of Moro Punt, 
Peishwa, was appointed under him as Mootaliq or 
chief agent of affairs. But this amendment was 
but temporary, and the favourite Xulooslia o1)tain- 
cd a complete ascendancy over his mind .* 

On the occasion of Sumbhajoc’s meeting with 
Prince Akber, it was rumoured abroad that tlio 
Mahrattas and llajpoots were about to unite for 
the purpose of dethroning Aiirungzebe, jind 
placing Sultan Akber on tlie tbi-onc.f But vanity 
and anger are more active stimulants to common 
minds tlian ambition or glory ; no spt'cubition of 
that kind diverted Sumbhajee i'rom the more 
humble design of reducing -linjeei’a; 1o possess 
himself of a place Avhich his father liad failed in 
taking, to avenge the pillage, of stweral of bis 
villages, and the daily insults experitmeed from 
the Seedee, wtu’c the causes which combimtd to 
make this an objttct of paramount interest. 

lie in the first place dinicted Khuudoojet! 
Purzund, one of his creatures, to desert to .Jinjeera, 
and endeavour, by coiTupting some, of the Seedee’s 
people, to blow up the magazine when tin? attack 
was about to commence. A large body of troops 
Avere assembled, and the. command of tlie (expedi- 
tion given to Dadajee Rugoiiath Deshpandya, Avith 
the promise, in case of success, of being made ome 
of the eight Purdhaus.* 

The plot of Khiindoojee Furzund was discover- 
ed by means of a hnnale slaAa*, befcAro the attack 

• Mabratta MSS. 
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toittmeneed^ arid he, with many of his aocottiplioes, 
were put to death.* 

Sutnhhajee, accompanied by Sultan AkbeF, 
proceeded to Dhunda Rajepoor, 

■ ' ■ for the purpose of stimulating the 

exertions of his troops. He proposed tilling up the 
channel by an immense mound of earth and stones, 
and thus advancing to the assault. The work was 
actually in progress, when he was suddenly called 
upon to oppose a body of Moghul horse under the 
command of Hossein Ali Khan, which advanced 
from Ahmednugnr, by the route of Joonere, 
descended the (lliauts, and ravaged the Kallian 
distriet north of PanM^eil. Sumbhajee attacked 
them in front, prevented their penetrating to the 
southward, and having sto[)ped their supplies on 
all sides, tin; Moghul general retired before the 
rains. 

The siege of Jinjeera was continued by Hada- 
joe Rugonath, and in the month of August, the 
defences having been battered down, an assault 
was attempted by means of boats, but the slippery 
rock and boiiting of the surf, prevented the assail- 
ants from keeping their footing. They were re- 
pulsed with the loss of 200 m(m, and the attempt 
on the island was abandoned.* 

After the siege was raised, and the besieging 
afmy withdrawn, the Seedees made constant in- 
roads, destroying cows, carrying olf the women, 
and burning the villages. They even penetrated 
to Mhar, and seized the wife of Hadajce Rugonath, 
the officer so lately employed against them,* 

These insults greatly enraged Sumbhajee ; he 
threatened to punish the English and Portuguese 
for mainhuning a neutrality towards Jinjeera, and 
during the remainder of the monsoon he miule 
preparations for an attack on the Seedee’s fleet. 


• Mabratta VI SS. Ornie. 
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111 the month of October, the principal command- 
ers of his armed vessels, sailed out of the Nagotna 
river in quest of the Seedee, whose fleet was at 
anchor off Mazagon, in Bombay harbour. On 
preceiving the approach of the Mahrattas, the 
Seedee immediately got under weigh, and stood up 
towards the Tannah river when, ha'flng chosen his 
position, he lay to and waited for the Mahrattas. 
Seedee Missree, the relation of Seedee Sumbhole, 
who had deserted to Sumbhajee, led the attack, and 
was well supported by the other officers. But 
Yakoot Khan in person commanded the Jinjeera 
fleet ; and although he had only 15 vessels to twice 
that number of Sumbliajee’s which attacked him, 
he gained a complete victory. Seedee Missree was 
mortally wounded, and taken ]U’isoncr in bis own 
vessel, which, with three others, was captured by 
the Seedee.* Some of the Mabratta fleet were 
sunk, defending themselves to the last.t 

Sumbhajee, exasperated by this defeat, began 
to carry his threats against the Europeans into 
effect ; he commenced with the Portuguese, 1)y 
plundering some of their villages, and was prepar- 
ing to fortify the island of Eleplianta in Bombay 
harbour, for the purpose of annoying tlie English, 
and preventing the Seedee’s vessels from anchoring 
at Mazagon during the monsoon ; ))ut lie M'as 
diverted from this latter scheme, and suddenly 
resolved on endeavouring to form an alliance with 
the English against the Moghuls and the Seedee. 
His inducement to this plan, was intelligence of 
great preparations on the part of A urungzebe, and 
the arrival at Aurangabad of Sultan Mauzum, 
whom the emperor had scjit forward, appointed for 
the fourth time, to the government of the four 
Soobehs of the Deccan. 

According to his projected change of politics, 
Sumbhajee sent an ambassador to Bombay, who 

• Orme, and Mahratta MS:i 
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pretended to inform the council of a scheme which 
the Moghuls had laid for reducing the island, and 
proposed an alliance against them and the Seedees. 
The council listened to these overtures, with a 
view of procuring an exemption from certain 
duties which were levied hy Sumbhajee’s officers, 
on the trade of the factories on the Coromandel 
coast ; but although the negotiation was protract- 
ed to some length, neither party at this time ob- ^ 
tained their desire.* 

Sumbhajce was again called to repel an inroad 
. ^ into the Concan l)y a detachment 

■ ■ ■ under llunmust Khan, supported 

by another Moghul officer, named Iloh Oollah 
Khan, whom the pi'ince had detached against him. 
Tliesc troops advanced to Kallian Bheemrce, 
ravaged the country, as had been done the preced- 
ing season, but returned to Ahmednugur before 
the rains, without having clVected anything worthy 
of notice, t 

In prosecution of the Avar against the ' 
Portuguese, Sumbhajce attacked Choule in tlie 
month of June, but he could make no impression 
on a regular European fortification. The viceroy 
of (roa did not coniine liis ojierations to defensive 
warfare, lie took the licld in the month of 
October, and invaded Sumbhajcc’s territory with a 
considerable army, 1,200 of whom Avere Europeans. 
The Portuguese in their warfare exhibited greater 
barbarity than Maharatta freebooters. They not 
only carried lire and sAvord into the defenceless 
villages, but destroyed the temples, and attempted 
to convert their prisoners by force. | 

The viceroy neglected no means of hostility, 
he had anticipated Sumbhajec’s intention of forti- 
fying the island of Aujec EcAva, and now gave 

• Orme. 

f Mahratta MSS., Orme, Scott’s Deccan. 

X Orme says they were burnt by the Imiuiaition ; but although many bar* 
barities are alleged against the Portugnese, by the Mahrattas, they nowhere 
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orders to some armed vessels stationed there, to 
cruize against Sumbhajee’s fleet, and distress the 
trade of Carwar. The viceroy advanced in person 
with the army, and laid siege to Fonda. 
Surabhajee, who possessed all the ardent bravery 
of hii. father, though without his prudence or his 
talents, immediately marched at the head of an 
inconsiderable force to raise the siege, and on 
coming in sight of Fonda, although his numbers 
were inferior to the Portuguese, he commenced an 
attack on their rear. 

The fort was at this time breached, and might 
have been stormed, but the viceroy with the ideas 
of a European, unused to Indian warfare, alarmed 
lest his retreat should be cut ofl, and Goa exposed 
to danger, immediately resolved on retiring. lie 
eft'ected his retreat ; but at the expense of th(‘ 
whole of his camp equipage, stores, guns, and 
e(|uipments : 1,200 of his men were slain, of whom 
200 w^ere Europeans. 

On arriving at the back water which separates 
the island of Goa or Fangin from the main land, 
Surabhajee, who had headed repeated charges, 
again led on the horse, intending to have dashed 
across with the fugitives, but the Fortugu(?s(‘, 
from a better knowledge of the ford, and from 
having stationed boats, and lined the opposite 
banks with troops, repulsed the att(!rapt. 
Surabhajee rallied his men, and again tried to ford, 
but although he headed the troops himself, and 
persevered until his horse was swimming, he was 
at last obliged to desist, owing to the flood-tide.* 

Surabhajee on this occasion particularly 
signalized himself, and Bhowanee the sword of his 
father, which he used, could not have been better 
Muelded ; but with his usual obstinacy, he persist- 
ed in his rash design of crossing over into the 
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island, and ordered boats to be brought fof 
purpose. Two hundred of his men were emba) 4 |^ 
and transported, when the Portuguese boats 601^ 
ing round, intercepted the return of the Mahrattas, 
{Ad the enraged and defeated troops of viceroy 
fell upon the 200 men thus exposed to their fury, 
and destroyed most of them.* 

The siege of Choule was continued without 
success ; but Caranja was taken possession of, and 
retained for nearly a year. Several places belong- 
ing to the Portuguese, between Bassein and 
Damaun, were attacked and destroyed, and the 
viceroy made overtures for peace, but as Sumbhajee 
demanded five crores of pagodas as a preliminary, 
they were at once broken off. 

The Mahratta horse, a part only of which 
were required on these services in the Concan, 
were as usual let loose to plunder, and subdst in 
the upper country during the fair season, and this 
year they were fruitlessly pursued by a force from 
Aurungabad.t 

To follow them in all cases, or to trace their 
incursions with precision from about the pferiod at 
which we have arrived, is scarcely possible. Nor 
is it necessary. If we can account for the growth 
of their predatory power amidst the general 
warfare and confusion throughout the Deccan, and 
connect the principal incidents by which their 
empire was extended, it is all that can prove 
interesting or instructive in their history. 

Prom the time of Moro* Punt’s confinement, 
Kuloosha was entrusted with the entire manage- 
ment of public affairs ; nor did the partial enlarge- 
ment of the Peishwa, for the short time he after- 
wards lived, produce in this respect any change. 

• Orme 
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> Sumjithajee, when not actually employed in the 
field, gave himself up to idleness or to vice ; none 
could have access but Kuloosha, and if any one 
ventured to _ approach without the favourite’s 
permissiofi, Suipbhajee flew into a passion, and 
punished the intruder. Kulbosha, as possessing a 
religious character, could not consistently be 
admitted to any*other rank among the Purdhans, 
than that of Pundit Rao ; in addition to that 
honour, he. was dignified witli the title of Chun- 
dagau-Matya Kuvee-Kulus.* Although in the 
Mahratta manuscripts, Kuloosha is loaded with 
many epithets of abuse, he is seldom accused of 
having been the pander of Sumbhajee’s vices ; it is 
even admitted that he was a learned and courtly 
man, and that he excelled in poetry, but his total 
incapacity for bis high station, and the ruinous 
consequences, liotli of his neglect and his jneasurcs, 
may be very clearly gleaned from the IMahratta 
writings: in tliese, the ascendancy gained over the 
mind of Sumbhajee, is ascribed to magic, in which 
Kuloosha is believed to have been a perlect adept. 

The system, which Sivajee introduced, soon fell 
into deca^, i*iherever the efficiency of the establish- 
ments depended upon the vigilance or care of tlu^ 
executive authority. This was first perceivable in 
the array where the discipline and strict orders of 
Sivajee were neglected. When the horse took tlie 
field, stragglers were allowed to join, plunder was 
secreted, women followers v^ho had been prohibi- 
ted 8n pain of death, were not only permitted, but 
women were brought off from the enemy’s country 
as an established article of plunder, and either 
retained as concubines, or sold as slaves. 

The small returns brought back by the 
cbminMiders of the horse, were insufficient for th<! 

n r©nd©r©tl into J3 t^Utdiy '* iiafp''''>od6r of Ifeie Vddoji, and 

illiiBtrjinui poet.** It is from the acootid title, iv. .oe-Kulua, tbat be derived 
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pay of the troops ; they took the field in arrears, 
and permission to keep a portion of their plunder 
Avas an ample and desirable compensation for the 
regular pay alloAved by Sivajee. 

Sumbhajee was prodigal in his expenses, and 
as ho considered his father’s treasure inexhaustible, 
even the favourite minister was unwilling to rouse 
his dangerous b'lnper by touching on tliat theme. 
No revenue was received from the Carnatic after 
the death of liugonath Punt ; the districts in that 
quarter maintained themselves, but as loss rather 
than advantage was now the result of most of the 
expeditions, by Avhicb, in the time of Sivajee, so 
much was amassed, Kuloosha conceived he had 
discov('red an easy mode of replenishing the 
treasury, by raising the land-rent, through the 
addition of various assessments; but when he 
came to collect the revenue, he found that tin; 
rec('ipts wen* as much diminisluMl from what they 
bad been in the time of Sivaje(‘, as the assessments 
Avere nominally increasc'd. 

The managers of districts AA'cre in consequence 
removed, for Avbat appeared to him, evident 
peculation. The rev('nu(! Avas fanned, many of the 
ryots lied from tludr villages, and speedy ruin 
tlin^atened the territory of Sumbhajee, AAuthout the 
approach of Aurungzebe, who this year adA^anced to 
Burhanpoor Avith a vast, army, for the purpose of 
carrying his designs on the Deccan into execution. 

The ostensible impediments to the emperor’s 
plans, Avere, in comparison to his apparent means, 
v('ry inconsiderable. The state of Hyderabad was 
the most formidable as to men and money, and 
the king, Abou Hflosscin, was possessed of great 
private riches in jewels. His administration, con- 
ducted principally under Mahdhuna Punt, AA'as 
popular amongst a large proportion of his Hindoo 
subjects, but many of the principal Mahomedan 
ofiicers Av<'re <lisgusted at the SAvaA’’ e!xerci.sed by a 
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Brarain, over both their prince and country. 'J’heir 
jealously was fomented by the secret emissaries of 
Aurungssebe ; but Abou lloossein, sensible of the 
minister’s value, did not withdraw his confidence 
or support. 

Mullik Berkliordar, the envoy of Aurungzebe, 
residin'? at the capital of nieejapoor, imt only 
suecceded in drawing over many of the principiil 
officers who were pensioned or employed by the 
emperor, l)ut to his influence may he ascribed llu! 
decay of Musaood Khan’s po.rer. The faction 
opposed to the regent, was headed by Syiid Mukli- 
loom, an Oonirah of no distinction, but he was 
supported by Shirzee Kban, the b(>st olficer tlien 
left in the Beejapoor army. Shirzee Khan’s 
enmity towards Musaood Khan, originated in tlie 
])reference showji the latter for infantry, Avhieli 
was contrary both to tlie interest and judgment of 
llie former: many of the best hor.se under Shii'zee 
Khan had been discharged, and iMnsaood Khan 
had been obligcal to call in the aid of Sivaje<‘, at 
the expense of ceding some of the finest districts in 
the kingdom. Tiiis faction forced iMusaood Khan 
to (|uit Beejapoor and retire to Adonee, jiroliably 
about a ye,ar * after Sivajee’s deatli. Jiy wliom 
the new administration was couductial is uncertain; 
tint as the envoy of Aurungzebe had always re- 
presented the treaty with the Mahraltas as a gri'at 
source of displeasure to the emjxu-or, one of its 
first acts, after the removal of iMusaood Khan, Avas 
an injudicious attcmjit to recover some of tlu^ 
fertile territory near the banks of the Kistna, of 
which Sivajee had acquired [losscssion. Merich 
was retaken, and the breach which this occasioned 
between Sumbhajee and the Beejaimor government, 
seems to have been irreparable. 1 1 was the inter- 


• The Beejapoor Manus M-ipte and tradjtious afford nothing hotter tlian 
♦‘onjoeturo ou thiH subjoot; nor coul 1 I ascertain if tliero was a regent after 
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est of Sutnbhajee to unite with the Mahomedan 
states on this occasion, and Mahdhuna Punt made 
some endeavours to effect a confederacy, but there 
were so many parties and interests, such jealously 
and fhabecility, that no state could call forth its 
own resources, still less could all combine in one 
grand effort. Por whilst Aurungzebe’s emissaries 
pretended at each of the courts of Beejapoor and 
Hyderabad, that the emperor meant to extend to 
it, particular favour and protection, some of the 
members of the state were weak enough to be lulled 
by such palpable illusions, and many of the nobles 
were traitors ; so that the ostensible authorities in 
each government, distrusting all around them, were 
careful not to suggest proceedings which might 
ensure their own assassination or precipitate the 
hostility of the emperor. When Musaood Khan 
was obliged to reduce the army, he maintained but 
a small number of cavalry in addition to the 
Mahratta munsubdars, who, in fear of losing thgjr 
jagheers, enams, and hereditary rights, still 
acknowledged themselves the servants of tin* 
Beejapore state. Some of the members of the 
different families had, however, enrolled them- 
selves with Sivajee, and continued under the stand- 
ard of Sumbhajee. 

The Mahratta munsubdars, formerly under 
the Nizam Shahee state, in like manner paid obe- 
dience to the Moghuls, whilst many of their relic- 
tions were in the army of Sumbhajee. Wherever 
there Avere disputes regarding hereditary rights, 
w^hich is generally the case amongst village and 
district officers, as well as enamdars, jagheedars, 
and all old Hindoo families, the party not in pos- 
session, as the country became more and more 
unsettled, always w'ent over to the invading enemy, 
prompted by motives of self-interest, but more by 
feelings of spite and personal enmity, in hopes of 
hnding some occasion for wreaking vengeance on 
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the opponent. It the invader prevailed, the 
occupant was frequently ejected, and he took the 
same mode of being reinstated ; or, if fortunate 
enough to make his peace by timely submission, 
the other party awaited another opportunity* 

Aurungzebe understood and took advantage of 
these feuds. The reader, at all acquainted with 
the Hindoo character, can conceive the bitter 
rancour with which they pursued these quarrels, 
wlien there are several instances of one party be- 
coming a Mahomedan, in order to ruin his adver- 
sary and gratify revenge. The services of the 
Hindoo munsubdars, under the Mahomedan states, 
became exactly in proportion to tlie measure of 
punishment or reward, which the government they 
acknowledged could inflict or bestow. 

This brief survey of tlie state of the Deccan 
must be understood to apply to that period which 
followed the first year of Sumbhajeo’s accession, 
up to the fall of Beejapoor and Golcondah, when 
additional causes of disturbance and confusion will 
appear. But previously to entering upoji the war 
Avhich was directed by Aurungzebe in person, it is 
fit to notice an extraordinary event which occurred 
amongst our own countrymen, in their then small 
establishment on the west of India, of which Surat 
was, at that time, the residence of tln^ governor, or 
president of the council, under whom the East 
India Company’s factories on the coast, w'erc 
managed. 

In December, 16S.‘}, the garrison of Bombay, 
at the head of which was Captain Keigwin, con- 
fined the deputy of the governor of Surat, declar- 
ed they held the island for the king, and tliat they 
would submit to no other authority. This act of 
rebellion being limited to a small insulated space, 
and Keigwin its instigator, a firm, resolute man, 
who maintained order amongst his inferiors, not- 
withstanding the pernicious example he had set, 
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the ruinous consequences so much to be dreaded, 
were happily obviated, and an amnesty having been 
promised by Sir Thomas Grantham, whom the 
president in council at Surat had named to act 
under-* a general commission obtained from the 
king, the whole island was surrendered and restor- 
ed to the lawful authorities, 11th November, 1684. 

The state of parties in England had probably 
as great an elfect in occasioning this proceeding as 
its immediate cause. The interests of commercial 
adventurers, and the rival East Lidia Company, 
which sprang up about this time, created a variety 
of reports, and spread opinions in India prejudicial 
to the existing company. This, no doubt, tended 
to diminish that respect for tliem in the eyes of 
their own servants, wliich was of so muclv impor- 
tance to the preservation of their authority. 

Tlui dir(!ctors injudiciously chose this period, 
foi' reducing their exj)enses by decreasing the 
allowances of tludr military. Tlie president in 
council at Surat carried the orders into elfect, in 
that ungracious and arbitrary manner wliich 
appears to have marked the government of Sir 
John Child, and in the state of feeling which these 
various causes were lik(dy to imiduce in high- 
spiiit(id rash men, the revedt which ensued, how- 
ever inexcusable, is not surprising. 

It was fort uuate that the president had not 
the means of attempting to enforce immediate 
obedience, otherwise it is po^thle the rebels might 
have been driven to the infamous alternativ.i of 
making over the island to the Moghuls or the 
Mahrattas. Keigwin’s management, however, in 
several respects, merited commendation, particular- 
ly in having obtained from Sumbhajee not only a 
confirmation of the articles agreed to by Sivajee, 
but a grant for the establishment of factories at 
Cuddiilor© and Thevenapatam, an exemption from 
duties in the Carnatic, and the balance of compen- 
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sation for losses sustained by the English, at 
different places, formerly plundered by the 
Mahrattas.* 

We now return to affairs of greater magnitude 
than those of the infant establish- 
ments of tlie East India Company, 
connected, however, not only with ou-’ subject, 
but intimately linked with the causes by which the 
British nation has obtained such vast pow('r in 
that distant portion of the globe. 

Aurungzebe, whom we have mentioned as 
marching to Burhanpoor, remained there for some 
months regulating several departments in finance, 
and settling plans for the approaching grand 
arrangements he had in contemplation. Tie fh*st 
ordtu’ed Sultan Alauzum, now dignified with the 
tith? of Shah Alum,t to ])r()C('ed in advance fi'om 
Ahinednugur Avith his whole army, and reduce 
Sumhhajoe’s southern territory, whilst Sultan 
Azim Avas directed to reduce his nortluwn forts 
about Candf'ish, Buglana, and Sungumnere, and to 
commence by besieging tin; important fortress of 
Salheir, the accpiisition of Avhich by Moro Punt 
had afforded such facility for Maliratta inroads 
through Candeish. Accordingly, Sultan Mauzum 
descended into the Concan by the Ajnbadurray 
(Ihaut, near Nassiick, and passing tlie Kallian 
district, already devastated, advanccal to tlu' south- 
Avard, where he plundered and burnt the country 
fiom Raigurh to Vingorla. Sultan Azim marched 
toAvards Salheir, Avherc much resistance AAns 
expected, but Neknara Khan, the Moghul killidar 
of Molheir, who joined the prince on his advance, 
had obtained a pi-evious promise from his 
neighbour, the Mahratta havildar, to surrender 
Salheir as soon as the army cam(^ before it. Such 
negotiations being always doubtful in their issue, 

* Orrae. 
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Neknam Khan had pinidently coniraunicated the 
agreement to the emperor only, the place, how- 
ever, was evacuated, and the prince, with the feel- 
ing of a very young commander, disappointed in 
the expected fame of the conquest, expressed great 
displeasure at being sent on such a service. He 
was shortly after recalled, the emperor ])romising 
to employ him in the war against Beejapoor,* 
Shahahodeen Khan was, therefore, ordered to 
reduce the remainder of the forts, but met with an 
unexpected resistance from the havildar of 
E-amseje, by whom his troops being repeatedly 
repulsed, Khan Jehan Bahadur was sent to repair 
the failure, but after many vaunting attempts, 
equally unsuccessful as those of his predecessor, 
he was compelled to retire with disgrace. 

Sultan Mauzum’s army, although they had 
overrun the greater part of the Concan, do not 
appear to have come prepared for sieges ; the forts 
and places of strength still remained in the hands 
of Sumbhajee, who, during this inroad, sent his 
cavalry to su1)sist in the upper country, Avhilst lie 
himself retired with Sultan Akber to Vishalgurh. 
The distresses occasioned by the ravages of the 
invading army soon recoiled upon themselves, and 
scarcity prevailed in their camp. Sumbhajee 
taking advantage of the improvident waste they 
had made, ordered down his liorse, and directed 
them, assisted by the different garrisons of the 
forts, to stop the roads, cut off supplies, harass 
them by desultory attacks, and destroy the for- 
agers and stragglers. The Mahratta horse found 
subsistence from the grass and grain stored under 
the protection of the forts, but the Moghuls M^erci 
soon in great distress, and thousands of followe*^ 
horses, and cattle, perished. 

The emperor apprized of their situation, but 
unwilling to sanction Avhat might seem a defeat. 
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directed the force under Shahabodeen Khan to 
proceed for the purpose of opening the communica- 
tion ; and orders were sent to the Moghul governor 
at Surat, to embark supplies for Dhunda liajepoor 
and Vingorla. The demand being urgent, the 
vessels were sent off, as laden, without waiting for 
convoy, and Surabhajee’s cruizers, apprized of their 
approach, took the greater part. Such a scanty 
supply arrived that it became impossible to exist 
in that situation, and Sultan ^Mauzum was obliged 
to retire towards the Ambah Ghaut, which ho 
ascended, and afterwards cantoned his army, 
during the monsoon, near Mbilwa on the banks of 
the Kistna. 

Shahabodeen Khan, when dii’ected to march 
for the relief of the piance, advanced as far as 
Nizampoor near Raigurh, when he was opposed l)y 
Sumbhajee, Avhom he defeated, probably in a very 
partial action ; but small advanUiges are always 
over-estimated in unsuccessful campaigns, Sbaba- 
bodeen, being a personal favourite with the em- 
peror, and at the head of a body of Tooranoe 
Moghuls, his countrymen, Avhom it was the 
emperor’s desire to conciliate, was honoured with 
the title of Ghazee-ud-deen, and the recollection 
of his failure at Ramseje purposely obliterated. 
Such, we may here observe, is the earliest account 
Ave have, in the histoiy of the Deccan, of the 
ancestor of the family of Nizam -ool-Moolk, after- 
wards so conspicuous in the annals of that country. 

'yhe emperor, in the meantime, had quitted 
Burhanpwr, and arrived at Aurungabad. During 
his stay aTThe former city, amongst other arrange- 
ments, he issued orders for the collection of the 
Jizeea,* a poll-tax levied on all his subjects, not 
Mahomedans, which was to be as strictly exacted in 
the Deccan, as in the northern part of <he empire. 


* Th® Jize®® vraM thirt®®n rnpe®s p®r aDnuni, for 6V®ry 2.000 mper® 
worth of property posseaMd by Hindoos. Scott's Deooan. 
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To reconcile snch a measure with that cha- 
racter for wisdom which has been assigned to 
Auningzebe, is impossible ; it A^^ould even be in- 
explicable in a person of ordinary capacity, but 
the workings of fanaticism always warp the under- 
standing, and Aurungzebe may have supposed that, 
his undertaking merited divine favour, by giving 
the people about to be conquered, the alternative 
of convci’sion or taxation. There could be no 
political reason for such an edict, although his 
apologists may point out the mean one of gratify- 
ing the Mahomedan vulgar, and affording an 
earnest, of what his emissaries professed at Beeja- 
poor and Golcondah, that he Avas coming to the 
Deccan for the purpose of suppressing idolatry, 
and placing Mahomedan power on such a footing, 
as would, in future, uphold tlu^ dignity of the faith 
of Islam. 

The imperial service sustained considerable 
loss this year I)y the death of Dilere Khan. Ilci 
had great experience in Deccan warfare, had seen 
more service than most otficers of liis time, and 
had signalized himself on many occasions. He 
always suspected, and in his old age neglected, by 
the emperor, after havung fought his battles for 26 
years. A just retribution, AAdien we know, that in 
joining the crafty Aurungzebe, he became a traitor 
to tlie cause of the generous, confiding and un- 
fortunate Dara. 

Sumbhajec was still at war Avith the Portu- 
guese, and the latter had instigated the chief of 
Soonda, and the Dessayes of KarAvar, to throw off 
their allegiance ; Sumbhajee, about the end of the 
rains, sent some, of his troops into the northern 
Concan, and again plundered the exposed parts of 
the Portuguese possessions in that quarter ; he 
himself came to Panalla to AA'atch the motions of 
Sulton Mauzum’s army. 

Tlie emperor, at the opening of the fair season, 
leaving Khan .Tehan at Aurungabad, moved with 
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the grand camp, in more than ordinary magni- 
ftciencc, towards Ahmednugnr. 

The number of his forees is noi specified by 
any Moghul historian, and the estimate formed by 
the Mahrattas is quite incredible. The display of 
power, however, presented by Aurungzobe’s march 
into the Deccan, was grand and imposing to a 
degree which has seldom ))oen surpassed. Eesidcs 
foreigners, his cavalry assembled from Cabul, 
Candahar, Mooltan, Lahore, Itajpootana, and the 
extended provinces of his vast empire, was the 
(lower of his army, and presented an array of 
gigantic men and horses completcdy armed and 
accoutred, whom it might be imagined, the more 
slender and ligliter armed natives of the Deccan 
could hardly venture to oppose. His infantry was 
also numerous, and was composed of musketeers, 
matchlockmcn, and archers, well equipped ; besides 
bodies of hardv Bundelas and Mewattees accus- 

ft' 

tonied to predatory contest among the mountains, 
and the better able to cope with the Mahratta 
Mawulees. To these were afterwards added many 
thousands of infantry, raised in the Carnatic. 
Besides a number of field-pieces, which accom- 
panied the royal tents, there wcjre sev(!ral liundred 
pieces of cannon manned by natives of Hindoostan, 
and directed by European gunners, and a great 
number of miners were attached to the ])ark of 
artillery, with artizans of every description. A 
long train of war- elephants, Avas followed by a 
number of the same animals on the emperor’s 
private establishment, employed to carry the ladies 
of his seraglio, or to convey such of his tents as 
were too large to be borne on camels. Numerous 
led horses, magnificently caparisoned, formed a 
stud for the emperor’s riding ; a menagerie accom- 
panied the camp, from Avhich the rai’cst animals 
in the world were frequently brought forth and 
exhibited by their keepers before the emperor and 
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his court ; — u'hilst hawks, hounds, hunting tigers, 
trained elephants, and every accompaniment used 
for field sport, swelled the pomp of this prodigious 
retinue. The canvas-walls which encompassed the 
royal tents, formed a circumference of 1,200 yards 
and contained every description of apartment to 
he found in the most spacious palace. Halls of 
audience for public assemblies and privy councils, 
with all the courts and cabinets attached to them, 
each hall magnificently adorned, and having 
within it, a raised seat or throne for the emperor, 
surrounded by gilded pillars with canopies of 
velvet, richly fringed, and superbly embroidered ; 
separate tents, as mosques and oratories ; baths and 
galleries for archery, and gymnastic exercises; a 
seraglio as romarkable for luxury and privacy as 
that of Delhi ; Persian carpets, damasks, and 
tapestries ; European velvets, satins, and broad- 
cloths ; Chinese silks of every description, and 
Indian muslins and cloth of gold, were employed in 
all the tents with the utmost profusion and effect. 
Gilded balls and cupolas sui mounted the tops of 
the royal tents; the outside of which, and the 
canvas walls, rvere of a variety of lively colours, 
disposed in a manner Avhich heightened the general 
splendour. The entrance into the royal enclosure 
was through a spacious portal, flanked by two 
elegant pavilions, from which extended, on each 
side, rows of cannon, forming an avenue, at the 
extremity of which, w'as an immense tent contain- 
ing the great state drums, and imperial band ; — a 
little further in front was the post of the grand 
guard on duty, commanded by a nobleman, who 
mounted with it daily. On the other sides, sur- 
rounding the great enclosure just mentioned, were 
separate tents, for the emperor’s armoury, harness, 
&c., a tent for water, kept cool u’ith saltpetre, 
another for fruit, a third for sweetmeats, a fourth 
for betel, and so on, with numerous kitchens, 
stables, &c., &c. Such luxury in a camp is scarcely 
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to be conceived ; but besides what has been des- 
cribed, every tent had its exact duplicate, which 
was sent on in advance to be prepared against the 
emperor’s arrival. His march was a procession, 
and when he entered his pavilions, a salvo from 
50 or 60 pieces of ordnance announced the event ; 
and he assumed and maintained every form and 
cermony observed at the established residence for 
the imperial court. 

The magnificence of such a spectacle, which 
formed a remarkable contrast with the plain and 
even austere personal habits of the emperor, was 
intended to strengthen his power by the awe with 
which it impressed his subjects ; but as his state 
was imitated by his nobles, it proved a serious en- 
cumbrance to the movements of his army, while the 
devouring expense of such establishments pressed 
hard on his finances, and soon crippled even the 
most necessary of his military and political arrange- 
ments. 

We may easily suppose that the inconveniences 
of this style of magnificence, of which all the 
Moghul camps in some degree partook, must have 
been already experienced by Sultan Mauzum 
during his campaign in the Concan. Whilst he 
lay at Walwa above the Ghauts, he took possession 
in the emperor’s name, of such parts of the country 
as he could cover, and deeds are yet extant, con- 
firming in his own name, grants of lands, originally 
given by the Beejapoor government. In the 
month of October, a pestilence broke out in his 
camp, which swept off many of his men, and 
greatly diminished his force, but on receiving the 
emperor’s orders to reduce the south-west districts 
above the Ghauts, formerly taken by Sivajee from 
Beejapoor, he advanced without hesitation for that 
purpose, and Azim Shah, who had commenced the 
war against Beejapoor with indifferent success, 
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opened the campaign to the northward, by laying 
siege to Sholapoor. 

Sumbhajee’s troops in the Concan, under the 
. ^ command of Humbeer Rao, 

■ ’ apprized of the exposed state of 

Candeish, were secretly reinforced by several 
detachments, and moved off to the northward. 
They suddenly appeared at Burhanpoor,* plundered 
it of much property and riches for several days, 
and retired as rapidly as their heavy loads would 
permit, leaving the whole country, in their route 
from Burhanpoor to Nassuck, in a blaze. 

Khan Jehan, on hearing of this inroad, moved 
from Aurungabad in pursuit, but in place of 
marching to Chandorc or Unkyc Tiinkyo to cut off 
their retreat, which he might have done, he crossed 
the range of hills at the Ajunta pass, and wheeled 
round to the left, but he never came within five 
marches of the Mahrattas. After having followed 
them to a considerable distance to the southward, 
he received orders to place thannas in the country 
between Joonere and Singurh, whilst the young 
prince Kaum Bukhsh was sent to cover Burhan- 
poor. 

Khan Jehan took possession of Poona and the 
adjacent country, where he left Khakur Khan as 
Foujdar, and was proceeding by the emperor’s 
order to support Azim Shah, who had taken 
Sholapoor, and was advancing towards Beejapoor, 
but the prince finding that he could not contend 
with Shirzoe Khan, had re-crossed the Beema, 
which made the junction of Khan Jehan un- 
necessary.t 

Sultan Mauzum, meanwhile, had successively 
captured Gokauk, Hooblec, and Dharwar, in which 

• I place this according to Mr Orme’e date, who ha<i it from the records 
of the factory of Candeish, and circamatanoea corroborate its oorrectnesa. 
Thefaot ia distinctly mentioned by Mahratta manuscripts, and Khafee Khan ; 
but the dates widely disagree, and are in both obviously misplaced, 
t Khafee Khan, Mahratta MS8., Bernier, Scott’s Doccan, Ormo. 
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he had met with little resistance ; but famine, pes- 
tilence, and the drafts from his force required to 
garrison the new acquisitions, had so greatly 
reduced the numbers and efficiency of his troops, 
that when attacked by a small detachment, sent 
against him from Beejapoor, he was scarcely able 
to defend himself. Roh Oolla Khan was 
immediately sent forward with a party to his 
assistance, and Khan Jehan was ordered to cover 
Iloh Oolla Khan, Until this succour arrived, the 
prince’s army was constantly harassed ; most of the 
horses being dead, nobles emd troopers wore 
reduced to the necessity of marching and fighting 
on foot, which even the common horsemen 
considered a degrading hardship. The wreck of 
this fine army returned to Ahmednugur, more 
eft ectually reduced than if they had been vanquish- 
ed in many battles.* 

After assisting Sultan Mauzum’s shattered 
army, and escorting the prince to the frontiers, 
Khan .Tehan and Roh Oolla Khan r(>turncd, and 
cantoned at Hulniullec, in the Beejapoor territory, 
(luring the monsoon. At the opening of the 
season these two officers were ordered to invest 
Beejapoor. 

Mahdhuna Punt’s endeavours to effect union 
in opposing Aurungzebe, were ineffectual, even 
uhen the intentions of the latter in regard to 
Beejapoor were avowed. Sumbhajee made no 
effort to aid that state, but he engaged to assist 
Golcondah, and received a subsidy of one lakh of 
pagodas from Abou Hoossjiin. This alliance was 
coinmunicjated to the emperor, and the conditions 
came to his knowledge at a subse(juent period. 
He immediately ordered Khan Jehan to advance 
into the Hyderabad territories, under pretence of 


• The aocoant of Snltan Manzum'e csmpaitfD in taken from Khafee Ekan, 
Ornie, Scott's Deooan, the eiutm d®ed8 alluded to, and copies oi original 
letters from Mohuramud Akber to KnlooBba. 
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receiving the arrears of tribute. Sadut Khan 
accompanied the army as envoy, with secret 
instructions, not merely to demand satisfaction for 
this alliance with Sumbhajee, but to provoke any 
fit cause of widening the breach, and producing a 
rupture with Hyderabad. 

The emperor marched from Ahmednugur 
towards Sholapoor, and directed a body of troops 
stationed at Joonere, under Ghazee-ud-deen, to 
move towards Abmednugur. The Mahrattas, 
again seizing this opportunity, made a rapid march 
to the northward, crossed the Taptee and Ner- 
buddab, and assaulted and took the city of Baroacli 
within a few hours after their approach was 
known.* It is probable that Sultan Akber was 
the instigator, if not the leader, of this enterprize ; 
he was actively employed against his brother 
during the campaign in the Concan,t and on this 
occasion the party proclaimed liim emperor, 
plundered and exacted all they could, and did not 
retire until the approach of the Soobehdar of- 
Guzerat, who had assembled the troops of the 
province, and marched against them.f 

The sack both of Burhanpoor and Baroach are 
principally to be ascribed to Aurungzebe’s want of 
military arrangement. Intent on his own schemes 
agaiCst the Mahomedan states, he neither covered 
■ liis own country, nor took time to study the genius 
of the people, whom his early ambition and his 
present negligence ^ike fostered, and for whom 
he still entoi^tained a contempt, fatal to the secu- 
rity of his empire. 


• Onae. 

t Original letters to Knloashe- 

I It is mentioned in Soott*« Deooan that Saltan Mohammad Akbor nms 
snpported by a body of Mahraitas in an attempt te proceed to Hindoostan, 
and that he was defeat^ near Chakon bat the suocesaf al attack on Baroach 
is the only one in which 1 think it probable that he was a principal actor. 
He was engaged in the Concan, and was at Palee and at Beemgnrh when 
Saltan Maaaam*s trooM were attacked, as appears by copies of letters from 
Mohammad Akber to Kolooiha Kayee-Kulas, which 1 obtained from the 
late Baja of Kolapopr. 
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The operations against Beejapoor were renew- 
ed. Sultan Azitn moved forward about the end 
of the year, and approached the capital with a 
large army. The officers of Beeja])Oor, although 
they had before opposed him on the frontier suc- 
cessfully, now retired before him. This was 
judicious. Very little rain had fallen this year, a 
scarcity prevailed, and the^ittlc grain u iiicli had 
been produced in the neighbourhood of llcejaj)r)or 
was, as usual, secured within the fort. %\) the north- 
ward, in the province of Aurungabad, the harvest 
had been more plentiful, but grain was exceedingly 
dear in the grand camp at Sholapoor, wliicli dnnv 
its supplies from the northward. To have attacked 
Azim Shah, therefore, in the neighbourhood of the 
emperror’s camp, would comp iratively have been 
of little advantage. They allowed him to approach 
the city, when they cut off the communication 
between him and the camp at Sholapoor, inter- 
rupted his supplies, destroyed foragers, harassed the 
army by false attacks and skirmishes, and in a 
very short time, Azim Shah was in 
A. D 1688. gi-eat distress. 'The scarcity in his 

own camp prevented the emperor from forwarding 
supplies from Sholapoor. Ghazee-ud-deen Khan 
was therefore ordered to bring 20,000 bullock loads 
of grain from Ahmednugur, and carry it on to^ 
Aziip Shah’s force, reinforced by a strong detach-^ 
ment under Dulput llao from the grand army. 
'I'his service was well performed by Ghazee- 
ud-deen. The Beejapoor trof)p8 saw the necessity 
of cutting off his convoy, and made a desperate 
attempt to effect their purpose, but they were 
defeated ; and after a well contested action, the 
prince’s troops were rescued from the disgrace and 
destruction which the loss or delay of the convoy 
had rendered unavoidable. On this occasion, the 
princess Janee Begum, wife of Azim Shah, pra- 
ceeding with the convoy to join her husband, 
mounted her elephant, and advanced into the battle 

Vol. I. 35 
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encouraging the ti’oops. Aui’uugzebe expressed 
himself more gratefully to Ghazee-ud-deen for 
thus relieving liis son, than for any service ever 
performed by his officers.* 

Khan Jehan, according to the orders which 
were given, had adviinced towards Hyderabad, but 
[Mabdhuna Punt’s preparations were in a raon- 
forward state than was (‘xpected, and Ibrahim. 
Khan, the supposed friend of the minister, met 
the Moghuls at Mulkair, Avith an army of 70,000 
men. Khan Johan’s force being quite unequal to 
contend Avith this host, and a retreat being exceed- 
ingly dangerous under such circumstances, he 
threw up intrenchments, and sent intelligence of 
bis situation to the emperor. Sultan Manzum Avas 
immediately despatched Avith a body of troops to 
his relief. In the meantime Ibrahim Khan, Avbo 
had a fine army, and had Khan Jehan completely 
in his poAver, made no vigorous attacks, and on 
the advance of Sultan Mauzum, his concluct was 
so treacherous, or his exertions so feeble, that the" 
Moghuls marched on to Hyderabad Avith little 
opposition. Tlie king retired into the fortress of 
Golcondah, notAvithstanding Mahdhuna Punt’s 
remonstrances ; but at this time, Ibrahim Khan 
treacherously deserted to the Moghuls, the city of 
Hyderabad Avas taken possession of, and, contrary 
to Sultan Mauzura’s orders, plundered by tin* 
troops. The wisest minister is obnoxious in times 
of public misfortune ; the enemies of Mahdhuna 
Punt, at the instigation of the king’s mother-in- 
laAv, or some of the treacherous factions in league 
with the Moghuls, took advantage of the general 
outcry amongst the populace, and assassinated him. 
Abou Hoossein, although he had many amiable 
qualities, was destitute of the firmness and deci- 
sion in which only his safety could be found, and 
being thus left without an adviser, sued for peace. 


♦ SpoU/s Deocan, Kbafee Khan. 
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Aurungzebe, perceiving that the troops, the wealth, 
and the preparations at Hyderabad Avere more 
formidable than he had contemplated, and that 
Beejapoor seemed likely to make considerable 
resistance, agreed to a peace, on being promised 
two crores of rupees in treasure and effects, which 
Saltan Mauzum w^as left to collect. The prince and 
Khan dehan fell under the emperor’s displeasure, 

■ for not securing the plunder of Hyderabad, and 
Aurungzebe, recollecting the vast treasure be had 
obtained there, in 1055, became jealous e)f tlm 
wealth they w^ere supposed to Iiavc secreted for 
purposes similar perhaps to what his own had 
been. Khan Jehan was therefore ordered to 
Lahore, and although he I’cjoined the empen-or 
some years afterwards, he was never again actively 
employed.* 

The emperor now moved to Beejapoor. The 
walls of the city were of immense (extent, and ilu! 
fort, which communicates with it, is six miles in 
circumference. To invest the latter closely, tlunx)* 
fore, recpiired the presence of the gi’and army, 
llun’e w(U‘e different breaching hatteiies erected, 
hut the principal one, under the imimxliate super- 
intendence of Turheeut Khan, was on the south 
face. 

Shirzee Khan, Abdool Raoof, Seedees Zalim, 
and duinshed, were the oincers wlio defended the 
lort, under the young prince Sikunder. I’lie 
garrison was not numerous, but, although ill-paid, 
and short of provisions, they still showed .some 
remains of Patan valour, and fought with 
obstinacy. The empei’or as he saw they mu.st 
surrender, and as the occasion was not j)iossing, 
]>i’udently deferred the assault after the breach Avas 
])racticable, choosing rather to trust a litth; to the 
ellects likely to he produced in them by reflection 
oil their hopeless situation, embittered by privation, 

* Khafeo Khan, Scott’s Deccan, and Beejai oor MSS., <tec. 
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than to assault men, who, under such circums- 
tantances, would have fought with desperation, 
and exulted in an opportunity of dying with their 
swords in their hands. 

Aurungzebe was not disappointed ; for al- 
thouh they had still an inner fort much stronger 
than the outward works, the garrison were so much 
in want of provisions, that they were compelled to 
surrender on or about 16th October, 1686. Shirzee 
Khan concluded the terms thi'ough Ghazee-ud-deen, 
to whom the emperor, agreeably to custom, when 
he received such proposals through any of bis 
officers, was pleased to assign the nominal honour 
of the conquest.* 

The principal officers were admitted into the 
imperial service, and a munsub of 7,000 horse, 
with the title of lloostum Khan, was conferred on 
Shirzec Khan. The young prince Sikundar A Ail 
Shah was kept a close prisoner in the Moglml 
camp for three years, when he died suddenly, not 
without suspicion of having been poisoned bj' 
Aurungzebc.t 

Beejapoor, henceforth, ceased to be a cajutal, 
and was soon after deserted. The walls, which are 
of hewn stone and v(,'ry lofty, are, to this day, 
entire, and being surmounted by the cupolas and 
minarets of the public buildings, still present to a 
spectator from Avithout, the appearance of a 
flourishing city ; but .within,— all is solitude, silence, 
and desolation* The deep moat, the double 
rampart, and the ruins of the splendid palaces in 
the citadel, attest the former magnificence of the 
court'. The great mosque is a grand edifico, and 
the tomp of Ibrahim Adil Shah, already mentioned, 
is remarkable for its elegant and graceful architec- 
ture, but the chief feature in the scene is the 


• Boejapoor MSS., Khafee Khan, Scott’s Deccan, 
t Beojapoor MSS. It is said ho was put to death in consequence of some 
I opular commotion in his favour. Ho ia buried in Beejapoor. 
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mausoleum of Mohummud Adil Shah, the d(;me* 
of which fills the eye from every point of view, 
and though in itself entirely devoid of ornain».*nt’, 
its enormous dimensions and austere simplicity 
invest it with an air of melancholy grandeur, 
which harmonizes witli the wreck and desolation 
that surround it. In the climate where Eecjapoor 
is situated, the progress of decay is extremely 
rapid, and until lately, nothing whatcvi'r Avas done 
to arrest its effcts ; but when viewed as mere ruins, 
the remains of that city, as they at present exist, 
are exceedingly grand, and, is a vast whole, far 
exceed anything of the kind in Europe. 

After the reduction of llee,ia]ioor, immediate 
preparations were made hy Aurungzehe for attack- 
ing Golcondah, but previously to violating the 
treaty so latidy concluded hy Sultan Maiizum, 
Aurungzehe added meanness to his ivant of faith, hy 
directing Sadut Khan to procure as much tn'asuii', 
and as many of Ahou IToossein's j(nv(ds as could 
he extorted, hy working on the hopes or tin; fears 
of that weak prince. 

A Moghul Foujdar,t or military governor of a 
district, was appointed to command in lleejapoor ; 
and another, named Kasim Khan,J was sent with 
a detatchment across the Kistna, to occu])y as 
much of the country as possible, and induce the 
Dessayes, or zumeendars as tlu’y waua* commonly 
styled hy the Moghuls, to acknowledge I In; im- 
perial authority. Shir/ee Khan, of lt(*('ja])oor, was 
sent to invade Siimbhajee’s district mid marched 
in the direction of Satara. 

* This dome measure-s 130 in dianirlrr ; wliicli is larger iltan thai of 
the Pantheon at Homo, or, T helit-ve. of ISt. Paul’s in Juu.doii, and vitry 
little less than that of St Peter’s. _ . 

t The officer iiiimodiatelj su} enor to the Foiijdar in a ^'icui province, was 
the Nazim, but wo seldom find tins r llioo mentioned in tlio latci coiHfUCbtH of 
the Mog-liuls in the Deccan. 

X It would appear by Scott’s Dociuin, Vol II, 7o, that Ka.<>iin Khan wnfl 
left as Foujdar at Ilydorabad, utter the capture trolcondah ; but iliis 
mistake probably orig'inatos in his having been rumforced at that period 
from Hyderabad. 
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Whilst the emperor advanced towards Kul- 
A n iA«7 hurga, on pretence of paying his 

■ ■ ‘ devotions at the tomb of a cele- 

brated saint, Ghazee-ud-deen was directed to move 
in a direction east and somewhat south of Beeja- 
poor, intended, probably, to intercept any reinforce- 
ments that might be sent from Sugger, Adonee, or 
any part of the Carnatic, to the assistance of Gol- 
condah. The emissaries of Aurunzcbe were busily 
employed currupting the troops of Hyderabad by 
bribes and promises ; many of the officers were 
drawn over, and the envoy, Sadut Khan, by the 
lowest artifice, obtained possession of the jewels, 
even to the ornaments of the women, wliich the 
king stripped off, vainly hoping that this degrading 
compliance would satisfy the emperor or excite his 
commiseration. But feelings of pity never swayed 
the conduct of Aurungzebe ; he declared Avar 
against Abou Hoosscin by a manifesto, in Avhich 
the principal articles of accusation, after a general 
charge of profligacy, Avere the employment of a 
Brahmin minister, and an alliance Avitb the idolater 
Surabhajec. Housed, at length, to indignation 
against the mei’ciless tyrant by Avliom he Avas thus 
persecuted, but desfuded liy many whose services 
he had a right to expect, Abou Hoosscin retired to 
the fort of Golcondah, su])ported by a few brave 
troops and officers avIio still remained faithful. 
Tlic gallant defence of the fort, the heroic devotion 
of some of his followers, and the dignified self- 
possession he maintained to the last, have preserved 
ins memory in Deccan tradition as the bi^ave and 
good Tunnah Shah, a title of doubtful meaning by 
Avhich he is known in Maharashtra, but said to 
liave been the name of a Puqeer Avith Avhom the 
king Avas in habits of intimacy previous to his 
elevation. 

The fort of Golcondah, after a siege of seven 
mouths, fell by treachery in the end of September, 
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1687 * Hyderabad is still a populous city, and 
forms, as our progress will explain, the capital of 
the Soobehdar of the Hcccan, Though much 
inferior to Eeejapoor it retains traces of a royal 
residence. The great mosque in particular is a 
line edifice, and the tombs of the Kootub Shahee 
Icings, with their glittering cupolas, overlooked by 
the fort of Golcondah, forms one of the most 
striking prospects in India. 

It was during the memorable siege ot Gol- 
condah that Sultan Mauzum, falling under tlie 
unjust suspicion of the emperor, was placed in 
confinement; and he remained in that situation, in 
his father’s camp, for six years, when he was 
released and sent as governor to Calml. ilis only 
fault seems to have been a remonstrance in behalf 
of Ihc persecuted object of the emperor’s unjust 
enmity, more honourable and generous tlian 
judicious, as it was attended with sucli {'(feels to 
himself and to the unfortunate Abou Jloossein, 
wlu) was sent to the fortress of Douiutabad, where 
he ended his days.t 

To secure the new conquests, and reduce the 
whole of the territories subject to Eeejapoor ami 
Golcondah, was now fhe first considcu'ation. 
Iti'inforccments ivcre sent to Kasim Khan in the 
Carnatic, to Avhose proceedings, as connecti'd with 


* Khafee IChan. Onne. 

t An anetidote is told respectini? him, which is probably true, hut which I 
notice as characteristic of the pompous politeness of the Malioimulans of 
India. During Abou Hoossein’s contineinent in the emperor’s caui}), nreviotiH 
to being despatched to Douiutabad, a tune jilayed by one of the Hiiidostanee 
inusicianfl of the imperial band, gave the captive king great delight, and he 
wished he had a lakh of rupees to bestow upon him. The wish was repeated 
to Aurungzebo, and instantly complied with. 

Many of the natives of India are exceedingly sn-iceptible of the powers 
of music, and some of the Hindostanee airs are beautif ul. Only a few speci- 
mens of an inferior description have ever reached the public in Knglsnd , but 
should Major Tod, in his intended history, or in hi« personal narrative, pub- 
lish any specimens of the old Rajpoot music, which he now only plays from 
memory* this anecdote of the last of the kings of Golcondah may be better 
understood. 
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the detail of Mahratta progress, we shall presently v 
revert. 

Khanzad Khan was sent to reduce the fort 
of Sugger, between Kulburga and Ileejapooi’, 
in possession of a chief* of the llerud tribe, a 
caste of people in tlie Carnatic precisely similar 
to the llanioosecs of Maharashtra. This chief 
was a Polygar, and could command 12,000 infantry 
principally of his own tribe. His fort situated 
amongst liills and jungles, extremely difficult 
of access, but, in dread of the Moghul name, 
he surrendered. As it was an invariable rule 
of Aurungzehe to b(?stow great honors on all 
who unresistingly acknowledged his authority, 
this llamoosee INhiik, greatly to the amusement 
of the courtiers, was rais(!d to tlie rank of a 
coramaiuler of bjOOD in the Moghul empire. 
Tie survived bis honours but a few days, and 
his son Pemnaik, finding himself uncomfortable 
in the sjilendour of liis new situation, witlidrew 
to the woods, and, collecting a band of his 
tribe, took . up his abode in 'VVakinkerah, a 
walled village near Sugger, where, by plunder 
and robbery, he gradually added to his numbers, 
and in less than 20 years we shall find the last 
personal elfort of the mighty Aurungzebe t^jrectod 
to rdduce Berud Naik of Wakinkerah. 

Azim Shah and Ghazee-ud-deen, at the 
same time that the other detachments were sent 
olf, marched against Adonee, still in poossession 
of Musaood Khan, formerly regent of Bcejapoor. 
Considering resistance as altogether hopeless, 
Musaood Khan resigned his possessions, but 
declined entering the imperial service, and died 
in respectable obscurity. t 

The eastern quarter of Golcondah was not 
overlooked, llajamundree, and the seaports of 
Mausulipatam and Ganjam, were taken possession 
of ; the detachments were successful in all 
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quarters,* anS the governors of Kuddapah, 
Conjevaram, and Poonaraalee subrnitted.+ 

Those tracts' of Carnatic and Drawed which 
had been subject to the subverted kingdoms 
of Pceiapoor and Golcondah, were indiscriminately 
termed Carnatic by the Moghuls ; but the 
districts which had belonged to the former state 
were known as Beejapoor Caimatic, and those 
•Avhich had appertained to the lattci as Hyderabad 
Carnatic. The former lay in the upper country 
or Carnatic ])roper, t,he latter extended from 
Guntoor along the Coromandel ceast, tind included 
portions of territory intermixed with the Maliratta 
])Ossessions, as far south as the Coloroon. No 
part of the Payeen Ghaut belonged to Beejapoor, 
as all its possessions in that qua rter were con(|uered 
by Sivajee ; but scvei-al place's in the Bala 
Ghaut, or Carnatic ]>rop(U’, were still compn'liended 
in the Hyderabad Cai'uatie, amongst whicii may 
be enumerated, Gootee', near Adonct', and the 
districts of Gurumcondah, Gandicotta, and 
Sidhout. 

After the fall of Golcondah the grand 
camp moved towards Beejajeoor, whilst the 
detachments, whose destination we have briefly 
noticed, were occupying and settling tlu; country 
on every side, and Ixjfore we revert to the 
share which the Mahrattas had in the (jvents 
of this period, it is lit to explain, without a 
superfluous enumeration of all the establishment, 
the mode in. which the Moghuls took possession 
of a district. 

Two officers were appointed to it, the Foujdar 
and the Khalsa Hewan. The Poujdar was a 
military officer, in command of a body of troops, 
charged with d;he care of the police, and the 
■protection of his division. He held, or, according 
to circumstances, assumed, a greater or less 

t Orme. 


* Khafoe Khan. 

Vol. I. 


36 . 
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degree of power. "Mie regular atnount allowed 
him for the maintenance of the district 
establishment was about 25 per cent, of the 
government collections. The duties of the Dewan 
were entirely of a civil nature, and he was 
inti'usted with the collection of the revenue, 
whether of the exchequer, or on account of a 
Jagheerdar. The Moghul commanders who 
received what were called Jagheers from the 
newly-acquired territories of Hyderabad and Beeja- 
poor, seldom had lands permanently made over 
similar to the tenure by which the Mahratta 
Munsubdars held their possessions ; the usual 
practice was, to grant assignments, for a term of 
years, on speciticd districts for the support of their 
troops. Thus the Foujdars were more on the foot- 
ing of feudatories tixan tlie Jagheerdars. The 
Toujdars, in conjunction with the dewan, farmed 
out the districts to the Deshmookhs or Hessayes, 
and the Dewan realized the amount from them. 
There were commonly several Poujdars in each 
Soobeh. The Moghul conquests in the Deccan, 
which has formerly consisted of four boobehs, 
now, with the addtion of Beejapoor and 
Golcondah, were formed into six. 

During the rapid progress of Aurungzebe’s 
conquests, the personal inactivity of Surabhajee 
is ascribed, by the Mahratta writers, to the 
effects of the incantations of the magician 
Kuloosha. The fact appears to have been, that 
Sumbhajee’s habits had become abandoned, and 
he was generally lost in the stupor or derangement 
occasioned by a brutal excitement of the senses. 
He still might be roused to temporary activity ; 
but, although many of ths father’s officers, 
besides the few who were employed, were well 
qualified to assist at this cfisis, they were 
deterred from acting by the jealousy of Kuloosha, 
or the violence of his master.* 


• Malintta KSS. 
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The Mahratta Munsubdars, who had be^n in 
the service of Beejapoor after the fall of the 
capital, sent professions of duty to the emperor, 
but they show^ nojJeadiness to join his standard.* * * § 
Shirzee Khan was, as we have seen, detached for 
the purpose of attacking Sumbhajee’s possessions, 
and the Munsubdars alluded to, were ordered to co- 
operate, but it is not ascertained that they joined 
him. Shirzee Khan, after penetrating as far as 
Waee, was attacked and doteafced by Humbeer 
Kao, the Senaputtee, a victory deaidy purchased by 
the loss of Humbeer Rao who was mortally 
wounded on the occasion. t The advantage which 
the Mahrattas had giiined, was not neglected in 
consequence of this misfortune, several of their 
detachments ;^shed forward, and occupied a great 
part of the*open country towards Beejapoor. 
Parties of Mahratta horse mad(^ their appearance 
at Golcondah during the siege J of that place, but 
they acted with no vigour, and scarcely caused any 
interruption to the operations. The most import- 
ant diversion which Sumbhajee attempted, was by 
sending off a detachment to the Carnatic under 
the orders of Kessoo Punt Pingley, the late 
Peishwa’s brother, with Suntajee Ghorepuray as 
his second-in-command. § 

The preconcerted plan was to unite with 
Hurjee Raja Mahareek, and their ultimate design, 
the occupation of the districts in the upper Car- 
natic, which had been the jaghecr of Shahjee, and 
were still held by Venkajee, from whom Sumbha- 
jec had received neither share nor tribute since his 
accession. But ou the arrival of the army at 
Ginjee, disputes and jealousies arose between 

* Original letters in the possession of different families 

t Mahratta MSS. 

X Khafeo Khan. 

§ Mahratta MSS. Such of my readers as are familiar with Mahratta 
names, will have some difficulty to indentify Kessoo Punt Pingley, with Mr. 
Orme’e Keiaswa Pnntolo* whioh is, it seems, the mode of pronounoing the 
name by the natives of the Coromandel coast. 
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Kessoo Punt and his nephew Neloo Punt ; and it 
was supposed, or perhaps given out by the letter, 
that Kessoo Punt had some secret orders to dis- 
possess Hurjee llaja of the government.* 

Venkajee, whether aware of this expedition, 
or foreseeing that it would not be in his 
power to defend the paternal Jaghcer, was at 
this time in treaty with Chick Deo Raj, Raja 
of Mysore, for the sale of Bangalore, but 
the negotiation having become a matter of 
notoriety, the Mahrattas at Ginjee were intent 
on possessing themselves of it before the transfer 
should take place, and the Moghuls became 
equally desirous of anticipating them. The 
dissensions which prevailed at Ginjee, which, 
as in all other situations, arc the bane of active 
service, delayed the Mahrattas. Kasim Khan 
arrived first, took Bangalore withoxit resistance, 
and sold it a f('W days afterwards to Chick Deo 
Raj, for three lakhs of rupees, the same sum 
as the Raja of Mysore had agreed to pay to 
Venkajee.t 

Kessoo Punt and Suntajee Ghorepuray, 
frustrated in their design upon Bangalore, entered 
the country of ^Mysore, where they levicni 
contributions, and remained several months, but 
made no permanent comjucsts, and after hearing 
of the fall of Golcondali and the rapid progress 
of the Moghuls, they returned in the end of the 
year to Ginjee. 

Hurjee Itoja, alarmed at the approach of 
the Moghuls and the submission 
‘ ' of the neighbouring officers, at 

hist united with Kessoo Punt, and they succeeded 
in possessing themselves of several places, but 
a large body of the Moghul troops arriving 
in the neighbourhood, and no cordial union 
existing among the Mahrathis, they were compelled 

* Mahratta 


t Wilks. 
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to relinquish these new aequisitions and retire 
to the protection of their forts on each side of 
the Paliar.* 

Ouscotta, another of the oldest Mahratta 
possessions in the Carnatic, was this year wrested 
from Venkajee hy the Itaja of Mysore, which 
miitht have easily been prevented oy the aid 
of Sumbhajoe’s troops, but where Mahrattas 
have hereditai'y disputes, they can seldom he 
induced to set them aside, ev(^n in behalf of their 
common interests. 

Their powei- in the Cornatic was rapidly 
declining, and if their strengtli in Maharashtra 
had not depended on cause's altogether diifercnt 
from anything consolidated or regular, Aurungzebe’s 
plans of conquest would not have proved visionary, 
and the Mahratta name must have speedily sunk 
into its former obscurity. 

Sumhhajee had become completely careless 
of all general business, he spent his time 
between I’analla and Vishalgurb, oi’ at a favourc 
house and garden in Sungximeshwur. The only 
plan on which he seems to have been particularly 
intent in his })res(!nt state of imbecility, was 
connected with his early success, and during his 
lucid intervals he was planning the capture of Goa, 
but failure attended all bis intrigues. The whole 
power Avas in the hands of Kuloosha, and the time 
of the minisbir seems to have been more occupied 
in managing his master’s humours, than in 
attending to the important business of the state. 
Prince Mohummud Akber, whose advice and 
intelligence had been of service to Sumbhajee, 
became disgusted wuth his situation, and after 
the fall of Beejapoor, finding he had 'nothing 
to hope and much to fear, by remaining longer 
in India, obtained Sumbhajee’s permission, hired 

« ^ Ormo. 
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a vessel at Rajapoor, commanded by an Englishman, 
■withdrew to the court of Persia, where he 
resided for 20 years, and died at Ispahan in 
1706. 

The laxity to which we have already adverted, 
as having taken place in the discipline of the 
Mahratta army soon after Sivajee’s death, greatly 
increased in a few years, and although extremely 
detrimental to Sumbhajee’s resources as head 
of an organized state, it had a wonderful effect 
in extending predatory power, for every lawless 
man, and every disbanded soldier, whether 
Mahomedan or Mahratta, who could command 
a horse and a spear, joined the Mahratta parties, 
and such adventurers were often enriched by 
the plunder of a day. The spirit, which, 
independent of every other cause, was thus excited 
amongst a people fond of money, and disposed 
to predatory habits, can easily be imagined. 
The multitude of horsemen nurtured by former 
wars, were already found too heavy a burden 
on a regular state, and no resources could 
support them. The proportion of the best 
troops which was retained in the imperial service, 
would probably have soon enabled Aurungzebe 
to suppress the disorders commonly attendant 
on Indian conquest, had there been no spirit 
kindled amongst the Mahratta people. But 

a pride in the conquests of Sivajee, their 
confidence in the strength of the forts, the 
skill and bravery of several of the Mahratta 
leaders, the ability and influence of many of 
the Bramins, and lastly, the minds of the Hindoo 
population, aroused, by reports of the odious 
poll-tax, to jealous watchfulness on the tenderest 
point, had, in addition to what we have already 
enumerated, excited a ferment which required 
not only vast means, but an entire change of 
measiures, before it could possibly be ahayed. 
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Aurungzebe possessed great military strentgh, 
and pecuniary resource ; he also had considerable 
local knowledge, and in the first instance, the 
same jiower of confirming or withholding here- 
ditary rights, as his predecessors in conquest. 
Titles, Mansubs, and Jagheers were frequently 
bestowed, and still more frequently promised, with 
a liberality greater than any former conqueror had 
shown ; but presumption, j v’alousy. and bigotry 
soon deprived him of many of those advantage. 
He was not fully aware of the strength or the 
nature of predatory ])owcr, and instead of- crushing 
it by the aid of the established governments, he 
pulled down those constituted authorities without 
replacing them ; he involved himself with enemies 
on every side ; he discharged the solddiery, whom, 
in addition to his own troops, he could not maintain 
and thus sent armies into the field against himself. 
He supposed that he was not only acquainted with 
the details of arrangements nece^isary in a newly- 
conquen^d country, but capable of supesdn tending 
them ; he placed little confidence in his agents, 
whilst he, at the same time, employed Mahomedans 
in all situations, to fill which, in many instances, 
policy and humanity alike dictated the selection of 
Hindoos. The confusion and disorder which ensued 
could not be tranquillized by the emperor’s fancied 
wisdom, or the flattery and praises of his court and 
countrymen. The IVlahrattas, more especially the 
Bramins, are not a j)eoj)le so easily dazzled as the 
Mahomedans, and in the course of a very short 
time, they began to discover the weakness of the 
Moghuls. 

The powerful Mankurces,* Duflay, Ghatgay, 
Manay, Nimbalkur, &c., during the siege of Beeja- 

* Mankuree literally meaiiR a great man. It was originally, as above 
need, the name by which those Mahrattas who had been munsubdars under 
the old Mahom^an monarebies in the Deccan were, and still are distin- 
guished. Latterly, however, it was assumed by every Mabratta at the head 
of a body of horse, who oonld boast of being a wutunder. Man-pan^ or rights 
and privileges, are words in the month of every wutunder ; and these rights 
ftn4 privileges, whiob, from the manner in which they are talked of and 
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poor, biOTered about the imperial camp until the 
fall of the capital, when they withdrew to their 
jagheers, sending their wukccls with humble 
professions of duty, and sometimes attending them- 
selves ; hut from this time, they joined plundering 
parties of their own countrymen, or submitted to 
the Moghuls, as circumstances invited or compelled 
them. There were few plunderers independent of 
Sumbhajce’s parties or some Mankuree, because 
the Poujdar’s troops Avcre always too powerful for 
common depredators. A few Pmdliareos* as all 
not belonging to Mahratta parties were termed, 
appeared about Bed(!r, but they were soon sup- 
pressed, or driven to join the Mahratta standard. 
No irregulars of that descriptson received pay, but 
were frequently taken under the protection of 
some Mahratta chief, and allowed to encamp near 
him, on condition of prcscmting frequent nuzurs, 
or in other words, giving up a part of their plun- 
der. 

The Mankurces, whilst their envoys wore in 
the imperial camp professing “ perpetual obedience 
and fidelity to Aurungzebc, the king of the world,” 
frecpiently sent their parties to plunder the Moghul 
districts ; and in case; of discovery, the Eramin 
wukec'l, who had secured the patronage of some 
great man at court by bribeiy, was ready to answer 
for, or excuse the irregular conduct of his master’s 
followers. The Moghul Jfoujdars were instructed 
to conciliate the Mahratta chiefs on condition of 
their agreeing to serve with fidelity. The chiefs 
were negotiating with the Eoujdar; their wukeels 
were intriguing at court ; their own villages were 


maintained, an Englishman might suppose involved the safety of their lives 
and properties, or the liberty of the subject at the least, are very often 
merely slight forms of that kind of respect indicated by precedence on parti- 
cular occasions. 

• About the borders of Maharashtra and the Carnatic there are a number 
of Pindharoes ; they cultivate lands in time of peace, and plunder when the 
country is unsettled ; they have been there for some hundered years ; many 
of them speak Hiudostanee, and call themselves Itajpoots, 
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secure; and their followers, under the general 
name of Mahrattas, were ra\ aging some other part 
of the country. 

The Moghul officers who had Jagheer assign* 
ments in the Deccan, .si)f)u Found that they could 
raise very little revenue ; their corruption Avas 
increased by poverty, and th(', oifoulers who had, 
in the first instance, plundered tlioir districts by 
purchasing the conniAance of the l'\nijilars, bribed 
the Jagbeerdars at court Avitb a part of the jiillage. 

The hereditary rights, and the family feuds 
which had been licfore usefully a[)])]ied as an ins- 
trument of govinmmi'ut, now became, in the 
general confusion of this period, a great cause of 
increasing disorder. The intricate nature of some 
of the horedita’-y claims in dispute, and the 
ingenuity of Dramins, who were always the 
managers, made every case so plausilile that the 
officers of governimmt found littb; diiriculty in 
excusing, or at least palliating many acts of gross 
injustice, to wdiich they scandalously lent tliem- 
seives. Thus, the rightful owners had oftim good 
reason for complaint ; they absented themselves 
with their troops, joined the pluudei-ers, and when 
induced or compelled to come in, they boldly 
justified their behaviour by the injustice they had 
suffered. 

When an hereditary office Avas forfeited, or 
became vacant in any Avay, the Moghul govern- 
ment selected a candidate on Avhom it was confer- 
r^ ; but the established premium of the exche- 
quer was upwards of six and a half years’ purchase, 
or precisely 651 per cent, on one year’s emolu- 
ments, one-fourth of which was made payable at 
the time of delivering the deeds, and the remainder 
by instalments ; but besides this tax, an infinite 
number of fees and perquisities were exacted by 
the clerks, all which lent encouragement to confis- 
cations and , new appointments. The emperor 

Yol. I. 37 
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increasing in years was soon overwhelmed in more 
important cares than the mere details of business ; 
his ministers and their underlings were alike 
negligent and corruj)t, and even after deeds 
and papers were prepared, years elapsed 
before the ordei-s they contained were put in 
execution.*' In tliese remarks we have both 
rjicurnal to events, and in some degree anticipated 
the consequences of those that arc; to follow ; but 
such is a correct ])icture of tlie times for upwards 
of 12 years aftc'r tin; fall of ]h;ejapoar and (iolcon- 
dah. At the end of that period, the effects and 
continiKal growth of tlie causes enum(u‘ated, 
completely umh'rmined the Moghuls, and their 
power crumlded like tin; aged and still splendid 
fabric, whieli it is impossihh^ to i'e})air, but which 
a few riwolving seasons must level with the 
ground. 

U])wards of a year was spent by the emperor 
at Ifeejapoor, during which, suocess atfended his 
arms in ev(‘ry (piari(‘r, and nothing in Snml)liajoe’s 
upper country, excc'pt the .strong 
forts, remaiiKid unsubdued. The 
Moghul troops liad poss(‘ssed themselves of Tattoi’a, 
and of t.li(i range' of forts Imilt l)y Sivajee, between 
that place aiul I’analla; and Auruugzebe was now 
])rej)airing to ejiter on a regular plan for reducing 
the whole of the forts, being in his opinion all that 
r<iniain(‘d to comph'te tin' coiH|uest he had so long 
medit,at('d. His design, how(‘ver, was soon i)artially 
obstructed, by the breaking out of a d^isease in his 
camp, which swept olV numbcr.s of liis troops, but 
on moving to Auklooj, on the banks of the Neera, 
it subsided.! 

* TIh) lujoouiit of t.l»« fltaio of t.ho country, ami Auriingrzcbe’fi administra- 
tion at this i>cri<ul, is taken from Maliratta mannsoripts, orig-inal Mabratta 
and IVr-mn letters, deeds and atatomeuts, and also from Khafee Khan, and 
Scott’s Deeean. 

t The disease which broke out in Aurungzebe’a army at Beejapoor, is 
mentionetl by tiie same name as that which the natives of India now apply to 
the Hpawmodui cholera, but they bore no resemblance to each other. The 
discaHC was epidemic, and before it attacked the camp with such violencee, 
had prevailed for Borne years both in the Ueocau and if Gczerat. Khafee 
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About this period the attention of the ompcior 
was attracted to the English, and in consequence 
of piracies which began to be committed by indivi- 
duals, several of the factories h- longing to the East 
India Company were seized. This was no un- 
common measure for Aurungzc'he to adopt Avhen 
any of the IMogliul ships were taken, and he more 
than once threw the president at Sural into con- 
finement. On the i)resent occasion tln^ Seedee was 
ordered to drive them from Boml)ay. Y.ikoot 
Klian made a descent uj)on tin* island, and posses- 
s(;d himself of Mazagon, Sion, and klahini, hut 
could make no iuij)ressiou on the rort. I'he attack, 
however, continued, until tlu^ Knglish appeased 
AurungZ('he, by the usual expedients of hiilxvs to 
the courtiers, and the humblest suhniissicm. i'he 
Seedee quitted tin* island, after In*, had j-enuuned 
upon it nearly a year. 

After the emperor’s arrival at Aiiklooj, ])lun- 
dering ])arties of Mahrattas ■wen; fi'C'cpu'ntly luiard 
of, hut intelligenct^ was received that one very 
large body had ay)p('ared near Nassuek, when*, tin; 
^loghul trooj)s in the neighbourhood avcuh; not 
sufficient to (q)pos<' them. Tin; rrince Azim Shah 
was d(;tached with an army to that (|uarti;r ; a con- 
siderable force und('r Yeatikad Khan, the son of 
Aurungzebe’s ])rime minister, Assud Khan, Avas 
ordered to prey)arc for tin; invasion of tin* Concan ; 
and Tukurrib Khan, an activt; ])ai tisan, who had 
been a distinguished officer under the unfort unat(; 
Abou lloosscin, Avas sent Avith a d(;tachment into 
the district of Kolapoor, of which In; Avas also 
appointed Eoujdar. The Yloghul troops Aven; in 
possession of the open country ii; that quart(*r, but 
the Mahrattas still occupied Panalla Avith a strong 
garrison. Tukurrib Khan having on his arrival 


Khan describen it as commencing- by a hlig:lit Hwcllinj^ under the oar, the arm- 
pit, or groin, attended with inflamed oyee, and severe fever. It genorally 
proved fatal in a few hours, and thobc who did recover, became wholly or 
partially deaf or bli’jd. 
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taken pains to inform himself of everything in his 
neighbourhood, hearing that Sumbhajee spent his 
time at Sungumeshwur, entirely off his guard, 
conceived the bold project of seizing his person. 

Having procured correct intelligence, and 
guides well acquainted with the Ghauts and the 
intricate windings of the route, he chose a few 
active infantry, and a small party of horse, with 
which, accompanied by his son, Ikhlas Khan, he 
set off from Kolapoor in prosecution of his enter- 
prize. He was close upon Sungumeshwur before 
he was discovered, and when, at last, Sumbhajee’s 
Jasooscs ran to him with the intelligence, he was 
found intoxicated, and told them he would cut 
their noses off if they dared to bring such insulting 
stories about the approach of Musulmans to him. 

Ikhlass Khan had given litth; time for warn- 
ing; he dashed on at the head of a small party, 
entered the gate of the Gurhec before the Mah- 
rattas could close; it, cut down all who opposed 
him, and thus secxircd an entrance to his father. 

Most of Sumbbajee’s followers saved them- 
selves by a pricipitatc flight ; the few that 
remained, at the head of xvliom was Kuloosha, 
(mdeavoured to defend their master, but Kuloosha 
being xvounded by an arrow, they were speedily 
overpowered, and Sumbhajee, although he 
attempted disguise, was discovered by some 
valuable ornaments on his person, of which he had 
not time or presence of mind to divest himself. 
Besides Kuloosha there were 2 i< j)ersons taken with 
him.* 

Tukurrib Khan brought his prisoners in safety 
to Kolapoor, and on reporting his success, was 
directed to bring them under a strong escort to the 
imperial camp, which, previous to the arrival of 
Tukurrib Khan, had moVed up the Beema, and 


* Khafeo Khan, Mahratta MSS. 
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cantoned at Tolapoor,t at the junction of the 
Indooranee river, 16 miles north-east of Poona. 

No effort was made to rescue Sumbhajee ; the 
measures of his fovourite, added to his own mis- 
conduct, had rendertd tliem both deservedly odious 
to the generality of his subjects ; and even had his 
army been disposed to undertake any enterprize in 
his favour, its loose; and disordered state would 
probably have prevented the attempt. 

On the arrival of the prisoners in the 
neighbourhood of the imperial camp, they -were 
bound and exalted upon camels ; Sumbhajee was 
deprived of bis turban drums e.nd all sorts of 
noisy music sounded before him, and countless 
thousands ilocked on ah sides to sec bis entry into 
the camp. The prisoners were, exhibited before 
Aurij^gz(;be, and afterwards ordered into confine- 
ment, previous to their final sentence. 

Some of the ISl oghul no})ility suggested the 
propriety of sparing the life of Suml)hajec, as a 
means of inducing his troops to surrender the 
forts ; and Aurungzebe also, with this view, 
perhaps, did intend to spare him conditionally. 
But Sumbhajee, roused to a sense of his situation, 
stung with shame and remorse, expected and 
wished for nothing but death, and made use of 
every epithet of abuse to induce some rash soldier 
to kill him. When in this frame of mind, 
Aurungzebe sent a message offering him life on 
condition of his becoming a Mussulman. “Tell 
the emperor,” said Sumbhajee, “ that if he will 
give me his daughter 1 will become a Mussulman,” 
and concluded his reply by an invective on the 
prophet. 

* This villaffc, orig-inally called Nagurpraon, is said to have been named 
Tolapoor, or the jilace ot weighiiijJT, in order to commemorate Shahjoo's plan 
of weiK-hiiig' Morar Punt’s elephant, by placinj? him on a boat, marking the 
drau<jht of water, removing the elephant, replacing his weight witii stones, 
and weighing them. An anecdote preserved in every Alabratta account of 
him, and recorded by Colonel Wilks. 
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No words more insulting than that speech 
could he used to a Mahomedan. The emperor 
enraged, determined to make a terrible example of 
him ; he ordered a red hot iron to be drawn across 
his eyes, his tongue to be cut out, and his head to 
be severed from his body, 

Sumbhajee, in exact conformity Avith this 
mandate, was publicly executed in the camp bazar 
at Tolapoor, about the beginning of August, 1689, 
together with his favourite Kuloosha.* The 
Bramin minister, however unworthy in many res- 
pects, has, by a story characteristic of the invention 
of Mahomedans, and by the hatred of some of the 
Mahrattas, been unjustly accused of forming a 
scheme for betraying his master. 

Sumbhajeo’s character has been sufficiently 
depicted and scarcely requires a summary. He 
inherited some military virtue, and was far from 
deficient in ordinary ability ; but dissipation, vice, 
rashness, and cruelty completely, obscured his few 
good qualities, and a longer life would, in all 
probability, have greatly increased the catalogue of 
his crimes. But the Mahratta people, though for 
the last three years much stranged from him, 
hesird of the murder of the son of Sivajee with 
indignation, and the cruel execution, meant to 
strike the leadcirs with terror, aroused their venge- 
ance without alai’ming their fears. 


^ Mahratta MSiS., Urine, &e . 
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CHAPTER XL 

FROM A. 11 1689 TO A. D. 1707. 

Rajr^. Ram. — Meeting of the principal 3Iahralta 
leaders at Ralgurh. — Raja Ram declared regent^ 
during the )ninority of Sunibhajee s son . — 
Important consnltations^ in lohich Prillhad 
Nec7mjee takes a conspicuous part. — Siege and 
capture of Ralgurh. — The son and widow of 
Sumhhajec taken. — Merich and PanaMa taken.-- 
Raja Ram jlces to Ginjee — na^'rowlg escapes^ 
heing intercepted — esfahVnshes the form of the 
court of Sicajee— -creates the rank of Prd tee 
Needhce. — Suntajee Ghorepirrag and Dhunnajee 
Jadow sent hack to Maharashtra. — Raja Ram 
ascends the throne. — Zooljikar Khan sent against 
(Vinjee. — Siege delayed. — Asped of affairs in 
the Deccan . — Vroceedings of llarnch undue Ptoit. 
— Origin of ghas-dana. — Rajgurh and PanalUi 
retaken. — Proceedings of Suntajee and Dhunna- 
fee — and of A urungzehe . — Ginjee invested . — 
Super'session of Zoolfikar Khan^ by the arrival of 
Kaiirn Jiukhsh. — Jealousies to which it gives rise. 
— Aurungzehe fixes his principal cantonment at 
Brnrnhapoorce. — Portuguese and English . — 

Suntajee and Dhunnajee repair to the Carnatic 
— attack the Moghuls with great success — a> truce 
— dissolved by the empercr. — Siege of Ginjee 
renewed. — Kasim Khan., with several other 
ojjicer^s^ compelled by Suntajee to surrender^ to- 
gether with their treops. — Ilimmut Khan defeat- 
ed> and slain. — Siege of Ginjee pressed. — Raja 
Ram. is permitted to escape. - Ginjee taken . — 
Dissensions amongst the Mahrattas^ tohich in- 
crease in conseguence of the death of the Prdtee 
Needhee . — A sedition obliges Suntajee Ghore- 
purcy to flee from his oicn troops. — Satara be- 
comes the seat of the Mahratta government. — 
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Changes and promotions. — Kanhojee Angria, on 
the death of Seedojee Goojur, succeeds to the 
command of the feet. — Simtayee Ghorepuray 
hnsely murdered by Nagojee Manay. — Raja Ram 
takes the field with a very large army — plunders 
the country, and imposes the chouth in Candeish, 
Gungthuree, and Berar, leaving officers to collect 
It. — Zoolflkar Khan recalled from the Carnatic. 
— New p>lan of operations — a lyursuing and, a 
besieging force. — Zoolfikar Khan attacks and, 
pursues Raja Ram. — Emperor takes JFussungurh 
— invests Satara — description of its defences — 
Us siege and surrender. — Capture of Purlee . — 
Distress of the Moghul army, in consequence of 
the setting in of the monsoon. — Death and charac- 
ter of Raja Ram. — His widoio, Tara Bye 
assumes the regency. — Pureshram Trimbuck 
appointed Pritee Needhee. — Mahrattas under 
Dhunnajee Jadow, and minor chiefs . — Descrip- 
tion of a body of Mahratta plundei'ers, contrast- 
ed with the splendour of a 3Ioghul camp. — Great 
devastations. — State of the 3Toghuls. — Aurung- 
zebe perseveres in his plan of reducing the forts, 
— general devastation and confusion . — Weakness 
of the Moghuls. — Power of the Mahrattas — its 
nature. — State of feeling in the country . — 
3Ioghnls make overtures for an accommodation — 
broken off. — Aurungzehe quits the neighbourhood 
of Poona, and moves to the eastward . — Wakin- 
kerah besieged, and finally reduced. — Mahrattas 
retaking their forts — they attack the grand army 
on its march. — Emperor in danger of being 
taken. — Death and charact^ of Aurungzehe. 

Feom the time of the execution of Soyera 
Bye, the widow of Sivajec, her son Raja Ram had 
been confined by his half-brother Sumbhajee, in 
the fort of Raigurh. This confinement does not 
appear to have been more rigid than Sumbhajee 
found consistent with his own security. Raja 
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Ram had the free use of the fort, and upon the 
death of his first wife, Sumbhajee married him to 
two others, the one named Tara Rye, the other 
Rajis Bye ; the former of the family of Mohitey, 
the latter a dfiughter of Ghatgay of Cagul. Raja 
Ran: lived on terms of friendsbip with Yessoo Bye, 
the legitimate wife of Sumbhajee, who, with her 
son SIvajee, resided in Raigurh. 

On the netvs of Sumbhajee’s death, the prin- 
cipal Mahi’atta leaders repaired to Raigurh, uhen 
it was determined, in consultation with Vessoo 
Bye, that Raja Rani should be declared regent, 
during the minority of Sivajec, afterwards known 
by the name of Shao, and who was then entering 
his sixth year. At this council the principal 
people, besides the parties mentioned, were 
.hmardin Punt TIunwuntay, Prillhad Necrajee, the 
son of the late Nyadeish Purdlian, Ramclmndnr 
Punt Bowi'cekur, Khundoo Jhillal Chitnees, 
Mahadaj(',e Naik Pansurnbul, Suntajee Ghorepuray, 
Dhunnajee Tadow, and Khundee Rao Bhabaray. 

Prillhad Neerajee, with that ascendancy 
which superior minds acquire in times of real 
difficulty, took the lead in the consultations of this 
important assembly. They planned their measures 
with wisdom, unanimity, and firmness. They 
took a full view of the power, and the prepai'ations 
of Aurungzebe. They calculated their means of 
resistance, and saw, without dismay, a public 
treasury exhausted, the laxity of all discipline, the 
unprovided state of the forts, and even the pro- 
bability of their being reduced. Their first 
endeavours, therefoaft, were directed to lay in 
provisions in the forts, and to keep the garrisons as 
complete as possible. The regulation of Sivajee, 
which gave the troops composing the garrisons, a 
perpetual and hereditary subsistence from lands 
dependant on the forts, was of infinite imjiortance 
at this period. Orders were immediately issued to 
preserve these i^pstitutions carefully ; and the com- 

Vol. I. 38. 
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manders of the forts, in addition to being warned 
to lay in as much grain as possible, were parti- 
cularly enjoined to observe the orders for cutting 
and stecking the grass of the pasture-lands under 
the protection of the forts, so as to preserve sub- 
sistence for the horse, Avhen forage in more 
accessible parts might not be procurable. A wise 
precaution of Sivajce, which had already proved 
useful during the time of Sumbhajee. 

It was resolved that Raja Ram should move 
about from place to place, along the line of forts 
from Raigurh to Vishalgurh ; but, in order to 
distract the attention of the Moghuls, to make 
none of them his fixed residence ; and should it be 
found unsafe for him to remain in Maharashtra, it 
was settled that he should quit the country, and 
repair to Ginjoe, on the coast of Coromandel. 

Yessoo Bye and her son remained in Raigirrh, 
and the family of Raja Ram retirc'd 1o Vishalgurh. 
The Mahratta chiefs were to act according to 
circumstances, but to keep most of their horse for 
the present at no great distance from the person 
of Raja Ram. 

The Moghul besieging force, under Ycatikad 
Khan, destined for the Concan, could not enter 
that country before the fair season. The first 
place attacked was Raigurh ; but the Moghuls, 
though assisted by the Seedee, made little pro- 
gress for several months, till a discontented 
Mahratta, named Sooryajee Peesal, who had served 
in the army of Sivajee, joined Yeatikad Khan, 
and engaged to bring a body of choice Mawulecs 
provided he should be intrusted with the com- 
mand of them, and obtain the Khan’s assistance in 
getting possession of the hereditary rights of 
Deshmookh of Waee, to which he pretended a 
A D 1590 claim. These conditions being 
' ■ ' ■ accepted, Peesal performed his 

part of the agreement, and the, early surrender 
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of the fort was principally ascribed to his eyer-i 
tions. Peesal accompanied Yeatikad Khan, and 
the Seedee had several of his ancient possessions 
restored to him. 

The widow of Sumbhajee and her son, Sivajee • 
fell into the hands of Yeatikad Khan ; they were 
conveyed to camp, where the Khan was received 
with particular distinction, and honoured with 
the title of Zooltikar Khan. Yessoo Bye and her 
son found a friend in Begum Sahib, the daughter 
of Aurungzebc, and the emperor himself became 
partial to the boy, whom he named Sahoo, an 
appellation which pronouncing it Shao, he ever 
after chose to retain. 

After the capture of llaigurh, detachments 
from the grand army advanced to Merich and 
I’analla, which were surrendered to the Moghuls, 
and liaja llam was now advised to make good 
his way to Ginjec as soon as possible, before his 
plan of retiring there should be suspected. As 
preliminary arrangements, he hfwi, by the advice 
of Prillhad Neerajee, adopted the precaution of 
appointing Neeloo Punt Moreishwur to his 
father’s situation of Peishwa ; a measure; which 
s(;curcd Ginjee in his interests. The command of 
Vishalgurh, llangna, and all the forts, with full 
and complete powers of government in the old 
provinces, was confided to Itamchundur Punt 
Bowreekur, with the tittle of Ilookmut-punah. 
Under him was placed Pureshram Trimbuch, a 
Bramin, who, from the humble situation of here- 
ditary Koolkurncc of Kinneye, had brought 
himself into notice, and had given proofs of in- 
telligence and spirit. Secdojee Goojur, dignified 
with the title of Surkheil, was intrusted with the 
general command of the fleet, the superintendence 
of the maritime ports, and the defence of the 
coast. His second in command was a Mahratta, 
named Kanhojee Angria, Avhose father, Tookajec 
Angria, had early distinguished himself in Sivajee’s 
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fleet. The foresight of Prillhad Neerajec, had 
also been the means of opening a eorrespondence 
with all the principal Mankurees, which, although 
it did not immediately induce them to make 
common cause against the Moghuls, directed 
their inclinations to that end. 

Mahadajee Naik Pansumbul, an old man who 
had great weight with the sillidars of the country, 
was appointed Senaputtee, and left in Maha- 
rashtra. At his recommendation, the different 
leaders dispersed their horse amongst the villages, 
with directions to assemble at such place, and 
by such signal as might afterwards he made to 
them by the Senaputtee, and that all their friends, 
brethren, and connections should join the Bhugwa 
Jenda* wherever it might appear. 

After showing himself in his different forts, 
llaja llam joined his confidential friends at 
llangna, ready to prepare for flight. Having 
disguised themselves as Lingait Banians, tliey 
proceeded to Soonda, and thence across tlie coun- 
try, towards the opposite coast. The party of 
llaja Ham on this occasion consisted of 25 persons, 
and amongst them are found the names of Prillhad 
Neerajec, Suntajee (Jhorepuray, Dhunnajee Jadow, 
and Khundee Kao Dhaharay. Although the 
plan was well concerted, Aurungzebe got intelli- 
gence of the Kaja’s flight, and immediate orders 
were sent to Kasim Khan, Poujdar in the Beeja- 
poor Carnatic, to intercept him. Similar orders 
were transmitted by Kasim Khan to his friends, 
and llaja Ram was in great jeopardy in the neigh- 
bourhood of Bangalore, where the slight circum- 
stance of having his feet washed by a servant, 
first attracted attention. The wary observation 
of Khundoo Bullal discovered that there was a 


•The orange standard of the Mahrattas. This colour, as already men- 
tioned, is sacred to Mahdoo, and the dag carried religious as well as 
military fiseling along with it. ^ 
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plan for arresting the whole party, and to dis- 
appoint the scheme, Khundoo Bullal, ■with the 
majority of the party, remained cooking their 
victuals, whilst llaja Earn, Sunhijec Ghorepuray, 
and Bliunnajec Jadow "went olf by one route, and 
i’rillhad Necrajec with Khundee llao Dhabaray 
travelled by another. 

Khundoo Bullal and his companions were 
taken, as had been foreseen ; they were examined, 
confined, and beaten to extort confession, but on 
llieir firmly persisting in a preconcerted story, 
and denying all knowledge! of any fugitives from 
Maharashtra, they were released, and finally join lid 
Baja Bam, who, wfith the others, had ri!ached 
Ginjec in safety. 

The first news tiicy heard from Maharashtra, 
w'as the death of Maliadajee Naik, the Senaimltoi' : 
this event, although it (liseoncerted their mcvi- 
sures for the time, was fortunate! for the IVIahralta 
cause, as it brought Suntajee Ghorepuray into 
immediate power, an officer of much greater 
ability and enterprize. 

The primary care of Baja Bam Avas to esta- 
blish a court on the plan of his father, which, 
though at first little more than nominal, was of 
much importance in giving consc([ueJice to his 
party. 

The Purdhans now appointed wore as fol- 
low : 1st, Necloo Punt MorcisliAVur, Peishwa; 
2nd, Jenardin Punt lIuuAVuntay, Amat ; 3r(l, 
Shunkrajec Mulhar, Siich(!\v; fth, Bamehundur 
Trirabuch Poonday, Muntrec ; oth, Suntajee 
Ghorepuray, Senaputt(!e ; Gth, Mahadajec Guda- 
dliur, Somunt; 7th, Necrajec Bowjec, Nyadcish ; 
Sth, Sreekuracharya, Pundit Bao. 

The appointment of Peishw^a having been 
previously filled, and Prillhad Necrajec continuing 
the soul of their cause, a new rank was instituted 
w'hich raised him above the Purdhans, by the title 
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of Pritee Needhee, literally meaning the likeness 
or representative of the Baja himself. Although 
Prillhad Neerajee was fond of titles and show, a 
taste which he probably acquired when envoy on 
the part of Sivajee at the court of Golcondah, the 
dignity conferred upon him was entirely unsoli- 
cited. Suntajee Ghorepuray, now the oldest 
representative of the Kapsec family, besides the 
rank of Senaputtee, was further dignified with 
some additions to his hereditary titles, and styled 
Hindoo llao Mumlukut-Mudar. He was also 
intrusted with a new standard called the Juree 
Putka, or Golden Pennon ; and in imitation of the 
imperial officers of the highest rank, ho was 
authorized to beat the uohut or large drum, and 
assume various other insignia. Hhimnajec Jadow 
got the title of Joy sing Rao, and inconsequence 
of the demise of Mahadajee Naik, both Suntajee 
and Hhunnajec were sent back to Maharashtra 
“ to collect men and plunder the Moghuls.”* 

Raja Ram was formally seated on the 
throne,! and the new court began to exercise 
all the forms of govci’nment. Gold bangles, 
clothes, shawls, and letters announcing the 
event, were secretly forAvarded, and pompously 
presented to all the principal Hindoos throughout 
Maharashtra,! and what is very remarkable, 
Enams, Jagheers, &c. in the Mahratta country, 
then in actual possession of the Moghuls, and 
places which never had belonged to his predeces- 
sors were profusely bestowed, but few of them 
were confirmcd§ by Raja Ram, or Shao, after 
they had obtained control over the territory 

^Maiiratta MSS. 

t Some of tho Mahrattas, jealoua of tho riplit of the elder branch, do 
not admit that Raja Ram ever sat on the throne. They say that he sat on 
tho Gadoe, or cushion^ merely as regrent, holdinpr the powers of the state in 
trust for his nephew, Shao, then a prieonor in the Mof?hul camp. 

X Mahratta MSS., Khafee, Khan 

§ In the course of my official duties after the hite conquest of Maha- 
rashtra. 1 have had aomo of thoae very deeds, whic.h neither Raja Ram, nor 
any of his anooeaaors admitted, presented, in hopes that they would bo ro- 
oogniseil by the Briti^ government. 
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which the Raja thus pretended to alienate. 
Unsubstantial, however, as such gifts were, they 
had the effect of strengthening his cause, of 
keeping alive an interest in it, and of drawing 
mimbers of persons to Ginjee. 

Aurungscehc, as soon as he heard of these 
proceedings, detach ed Zoolfikar 
Klian with a largf; army into 
the Carnatic, vainly hoping that he would 
he able to strike off this last head of the 
Mahratta prjwer; but the liydra had lost none 
of its vigour ; parties under the name of 
Mahratias, though they may have been discharged 
horsemen from Beejapoor and Golcondah, were 
this season plundering at Nassuck, Bheor, and 
Beder at the same time; whilst hundreds of 
horse, that had shared in the campaigns of 
Sivajee, were flocking to Suutajcc Ghorepuray 
and lihunnajee Tadow, the old(?st and most 
popular leaders among them. The want of 
funds was greatly felt f)y Suntajee in his attemj)ts 
to organize a force on tlie old system, which J)e 
never was able fully to edcct, but llamchundur 
Punt gave him every aid in his power.* 

Tn the exposc'd state of the Payeen Ghaut, 
as Prillhad Neeraj('e considered that Suntajee 
and Dhunnajeo could give more effectual aid 
to Ginjee by remaining in Maharashtra, lu; 
engaged a Mahomedan officer, formerly in the 
service of Beejapoor, to attempt some opposition 
on the approach of the Moghuls. The attempt 
was made, although unsuccessfully, and th<? 
officer in question afterwards joined the Moghuls. 

In Zoolfikar Khan’s army there were a 
number of Mahrattas, both in the cavalry 
and infantry. In the latter were the same 
body of Mawulees that had assisted in the 


• Mahratta MSS. 
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capture of Raigurh,* and among the former 
there were two of the relations of Haja Earn, 
(xunnajee and Eanoojee Sirkay, who having 
deserted to the Moghuls when Annajee Dutto 
was executed, had attained commands, and were 
esteemed good officers. The second in command 
the Zoolfikar Khan in this army, was Daood 
Khan Punnce,t a Deccan oflicer of some repute, 
hut notoriously addicted to drinking. The fort 
of Ginjeo consists of several contiguous hills, 
strongly fortified, and is many miles in- 
circumference. The Mogliuls never considered 
an army capable to undertake a regular siege, 
unless sufficiently large to surround the place 
invested, and completely obstruct communication. 
Zoolfikar Khan, finding his force inadequate 
for this purpose, after lie had commenced some 
works, represented that a rc-inforcement was 
necessary, and until it should arrive, he left 
a detachment at Ginjee, and undertook an 
expedition to the southward, where he levied 
contributions both from Rajas of Tanjore and 
Trichinopoly. 

But this requisition for troops was not imme- 
diately complied with ; flu* Deccan was far from 
b(dng in that state which made it easy for Aurung- 
zebe to spare large re-iuforcemeuts, without running 
great risk of having the whole country in a state 
of insurrection. The depredations of the Naik 
of Wakinkerah had become so troublesome, tliat 
an army, under the l^rincc Kaum liukhsh and 
Iloh Oolla Khan, was ordered to destroy his town ; 
but they were obliged td besiege it, and came 


• By the prooeodinga of of a punchayet roapocting the Deshmookhoo of 
Waoe, during the early part of the reign of Shao, which may be considered 
a very autheutio and useful manuaoript, and ia now in possession of the 
Hindoo Heshmookh^ it appears, that Peeaal, the Mawiilee commander, came 
over to Raja Ram, during the siege of Ginjee, but failing afterwards in 
obtaining all be wished, again rejoined Aurungzebe, and became a Mussul- 
man to gain his end 

t I nelievG he was the anoestor of the Nabob of Kurnoal. 
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ill-pjrepared to overcome the defence which was 
maintmned against them.* 

Ramchundur Punt was as useful in Maha> 

A n ifl09 rashtra, as the Pritee Needhee at 
Ginjee ; he had an excellent second 
in Pureshram Trimbuck, who used great exertions 
in restoring the arrangements of the forts, and 
giving spirit and zeal to the garrisons. Ram- 
chundur moved from place to place, but fixed his 
principal residence at Satara, where by the aid of 
his head carcoon, Shunkrajee Narain Gaudekur, 
he not only attended to every military disposition, 
but regulated the revenue, and established 
some order in the country. He had raised 
troops of his own, and had cut off several 
straggling parties of the Moghuls, before 
Suntajee and Dhunnajee returned ; but when 
they joined him, Ramchundur proposed a plan 
for surprising the Poujdar at Waee, to which 
Suntajee, greatly pleased,t immediately consented, 
took the Poujdar with all his troops prisoners, and 
established a Mahratta tlianna in the place. The 
mere presence of Suntajee and Dhunnajee 
animated Ramchundur’s followers, and he incited 
his commanders to follow their example. He sent 
them out to make their established collections, as 
the Chouth and Surdeshmookhee were termed, from 
the Moghul territory ; and as they became encour- 
aged by success, his officers added a third contri- 
bution, for themselves, under the head of Ghaa~dana 
or forage-money. In this manner a distinct army 
was raised, of which the principal leaders were 
Powar, Thorat and Atowlay. The commanders 
received honorary presents and rewards from 
court, the title of Wiswas Rao was conferred on 
Powar, Dinker Rao on Thorat, and Shumsher 
Buhadur on Atowlay. Ramchundur was parti- 

* Khafee Khan, and Soott's Deooan. 

t It is not known what was the stratagem proposed which pleased 
Suntajee so much, and which be eaeonted so sucoesafany. 
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cularly partial to the Mahratta dhungurs, or 
shepherds, a great number of whom served among 
his troops, and many of the ancestors of those who 
afterwards became great chiefs in the empire, 
began their career under E-amchundur Punt. 


Shunkrajee Narain, hitherto known as an able 
carcoon, had received charge of the Waee district, 
and had retaken llajgurli, which, after the fall of 
Eaigurh, had been surrendered to the Moghuls. 
A still more important service was performed by 
Pureshram Trimbuck, who surprised and retook 
Panalla. 

Suntajee headed another attack on the 
Moghul officer stationed near Merich, against 
whom he was as successful as at Waee, and 
Uarnchundur, in consecj^ucnce, by virtue of the 
j)Owers vested in him, gave him a grant of the 
Pesbmookhee of Merich. As soon as Suntajee 
and Phunnajee had collected a sufficient body of 
troops, mindful of their object of elfecting a 
diversion in favour of Ginjee, they made their 
appearance on the banhs of tlu; Godavery, which 
was the only part of the country, where scarcity, 
from oiui caus{! or other, did not prevail. They 
there plundertHl and destroyed every thing, and cut 
otf several of the Moghul convoys coming from 
Ilindoostan. Parties were soon sent against them ; 
but Aurungzebe found that he had not or- 
dinary freebooters to suppress ; instead of 
fleeing from his detachments, they defeated 
three of them successively, took the com- 
mander each time prisoner, and, according to 
a rule invariably observed by Suntajee, exacted a 
large ransom before they would grant their release. 
This system was according to Sivajee’s general 
rule, but contrary to his practice ; for he took a 
pride in releasing great men, although he always 
made what he could by the middling class of 
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prisoners. Suntajee conformed to Sivajec’s disci- 
pline as far as was 2>racticable, and was particular 
in obtaining security for the good conduct of his 
followers, always preferring Mahratta Wutundars 
to any other class of men. Dhunnajec Jad dw was 
not so strict nor so good an otliccr as Suntajec, hut 
he was a more popular leader.* 

Whilst they were thus spreading their 

A D 1693 ravages to the northward, 

Aurungzchc shifted Iris encamp- 
ment on the hanks of the Bcema, apparently un- 
decided with respect to his future operations. He 
at last resolved to support Zooltikar Khan, and, at 
all events, reduce Clinjee. The rrince Kaum 
Eukhsh, under the guidanct^ of the prime minist(‘r, 
Assud Khan, was destined for the service. He* was 
directed to leave Iloh Oolla Khan at Wakinkcrah, 
the seige of which Avas aCterwards ah.andom^d, and 
move on the route to (linjee, '\'-li(n*e he was soon 
joined hy Assud Khan Aidtli a large artny. On 
approaching the Payeen (rhaut parties of horse 
made their appearance, .and hy skirmishing dcdayi^d 
their advance, hut tlu^y finally sat down heforci the 
place and invested it. 


Zooltikar Khan, on being dc'prived of the 

. _ „ command hv tlu^ arrival of the 

A D. 1694 • '^1-1 . 1 1 

lirince, exceiMlmgly mortified, and 

even Assud Khan, after the late success of his son 
at llaigurh, considered the siiperscession unjust on 
the jiart of the emperor, jiarticularly as it was 
well known that it had been hrouglit about hy 
Joudpoorco,t the prince’s mother, and the favour- 
ite Avife of Aurungzehc. 

The Mahratta ministers, avIio, like all Eramins, 
.arc ever on the Avatch for such opportunities, 


* Mahratta MSS , partly confirmed by Khafee Khan and ScoU’h Deccan, 
t I had fallen into the mintake of my prodocesHors, by writinjf the name 
Oiidopooree ; but I learn from my friend Mnjor Tod, the bent authority for 
information Te*^peotmg the Rajpoots, that she wap not a princess of Ondo- 
poor, but of Ki8heni,nirh, a minor division of Joudpoor ; and that tho name, 
by which she was known was Joudpooroe, 
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speedily turned this jealousy, which they foresaw 
would prove reciprocal, to their own advantage. 
They courted both, but they first gained Zoolfikar 
Khan, who entered into a secret compact with 
Raja Ram for the purpose of obstructing the 
prince’s measures, which he did, eith5|p by thwart- 
ing his plans, where the execution depended on 
himself, or by preparing the besieged to counteract 
every intended operation.* 

The emperor, probably conceiving that his 
army must draw the Mahrattas southward, moved 
to Gulgulla ;t but Ghorepuray still continued to 
the northward, and Ramchundur’s parties levied 
contributions as far east as Sholapoor.* Aurungzebe, 
finding his feint imsuccessful, brought back 
his unwieldy host to Brimhapoorec, on the Becma, 
below Punderpoor, where he established his prin- 
cipal depot, and built a cantonment, in which he 
held his court ; and from that point, the operations 
of his armies, and the affairs of his empire, wore 
directed for several years. J 

The Portuguese about this time had fallen 
A D 1695 under his displeasure, and war was 
waged against them in every part 
where they had settlements in India. Great 
cruelties were exercised on the defenceless inhabi- 
tants subject to that nation in the northern 
Concan,§ but numbers found an asylum in their 
forts of Damaun and Bassein ; at last, the Moghul 
courtiers, bribed by the viceroy at Goa, I'epresentcd 
the advantage of making peace with the Portuguese, 
for tbe purpose of procuring cannon in order 
to reduce the Mahratta forts ; a sure way to 
carry their point, as the emperor’s age and imbecility 
had become apparent, and to flatter his favourite 

* Mahratta MSS. 

t Khafee Kban, Scott’s Deooaxi. 

I Mahratta MSS., original papers, Kbafee Khan, Scott’s Deccan. 

$ From local usage on tbe west of India, we are in the habit of applying 
the designations of northern and southern Concan to the Concan north and 
0outh of Bombay. 
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scheme rendered even the wily Aurungzebe, the 
dupe of that despicable deceit and artifice, which 
he had all his life practised on others. A like 
means was used to pacify him with regard to 
the English. The ravages of the pirates continued ; 
and as the Moghuls always concluded that one 
or both the English East India Companies were 
engaged in these depredations, th'^ emperor, 
although a considerable revenue was derived from 
the eustoms on their trade, would have driven 
them from the coast, had they not been protected 
by the fort oi' Eomhay, which, dc- 
A. D. 1696. fended by their artillery, was con- 

sidered impregnalde. One capture, that of the 
Gunj Suwaee, the largest of the Moghul skips, pro- 
ceeding from Surat to Mocha with many pilgidms 
as passengers, gave particular otfence, and 
occasioned the seizure of the chief at Surat, with 
several other Englishmen, who were imprisoned for 
a considerable period until the aifair Avas adjusted. 

In the meantime, years had been already 
wasted before Ginjec. Suutajee Ghorepuray, after 
committing great havoc, and defeating or eluding 
all that were opposed to him in Maharashtra, left 
two active officers, Pursojec lihonslay, * and llyl)ut 
Rao Nimbalkur, both of whom liad scrviid under 
Sivajec, to give spirit to the Mahrattas in Gung- 
thuree and" Berar. With an army of upwards of 
20,000 horse, Suntajee passed to the v^ist of tin*, 
grand camp by the Satara road, pushed on towards 
the Carniitic, and as soon as he gotAvitliin a certain 
distance of Ginjee, detached about one-third of liis 
troops, under Dhunnajec Jadovv, who, making rapid 
marches, brought the first ncAV's of his approach, by 
attacking some of the Moghul posts in the neigh- 
bourhood of the fort. Orders were immediately 


* Ho was originally a common sillidar, and a wutnndar of the village 'of 
Bewoor, near Satara, where he waa born. This peraon was the ancoe&ir of 
the Rajas of Nagpoor. In one manuscript, ho ia said to have been a native of 
the village of Hingunberdee, near Poona. 
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issued to the different small divisions to concen- 
trate and form larger bodies to the right and left ; 
but the Moghuls, always slow to obey, were not 
aware of the activity of the horse that now 
attacked them, whilst Dhunnajee, assisted both by 
troops and signals from the fort, cut in upon them 
and did great execution before the manoeuvre 
ordered could be executed.* 

Suntajee Ghorcpuray, with less haste, brought 
on tire main body of Mahrattas. Upon his arrival 
at Covrepauk, he was opposed by the Uoujdar, Ali 
Murdan Khan, with a considerable army, but tire 
Eoujdar was speedily routed, the whole of his bag- 
gage and camp-equipage plundered, and he him- 
self, on his flight towards the camp at Ginjee, 
was overtaken, made prisoner, and released for a 
high ransom. 

The victorious Mahrattas, with their usual 
activity when successful, beat in the Moghul out- 
posts in every direction ; destroyed their foragers, 
and so completely cut off their communications, 
that neither supplies nor intelligence could reach 
them. Ileports of the emperor’s illness and death 
were industriously circulated by the Mahrattas, 
who then made overtures to Kaum Buksh, and 
proposed to make him emperor. The prince either 
listened to their proposals, or, at all events, Assud 
Khan, and his son, affected to believe that he did, 
and they determined on placing him under 
restraint. The Mahrattas, apprized of what was 
going forward, taking advantage of the bustle and 
dissension which the circumstance naturally 
created in the Moghul camp, attacked and harassed 
them with additional vigour. The personal troops 
of Kaum Bukhsh refused to fight, all became 
alarm and uproar ; at last the Moghuls burst their 
cannon, abandoned their batteries, and were in 
turn besieged in their lines. 

* Scott's Deooan, Kbafec Khan, Mahratta MSS. 
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Whilst in this situation, and in great distress for 
supplies, a truce was proposed ; from which party 
it originated seems uncertain, Wt the probability 
is, that it came from the Moghuls ; an agreement, 
however, was conclud 'd between Assud Khan and 
Sentajee. The Moghuls were to be permitted to 
retire to Wandcu ash unmoh^stccl, and to remain 
until Assud Khan should receive a reply from the 
(imperor, according to wliieli, it was stipulated that 
he should abide.* 

Aurungzebe, foreseeing ell the consequences 
of this ill-advised proceeding, immediately ordered 
Assud Khan and the prince to the jn’c^sence, moved 
with the grand camp to Beejapoor, and directed 
Zoolflkar Khan to prosecute the war. 

But the seige of Giujec Avas not immediately 
renewed. The Mahrattas Avere accused of not 
having observed the truce, because they attempted 
to cut off a convoy of pi-ovisions which the Eoujdar 
of Carnatic Beejapoor Avas escorting to camj), and 
which he saved by throwing himscif into Covre- 
pauk. Their having retaken Permacoil, and scverfil 
other forts, was still less justifiable ; and Zoollikar 
Khan, in order to recover these places, and punish 
the Auolation of the agreement, marched to the 
soutliAvai’d, and repossessed himself of the forts. 
Continuing his march, he entered into an alliance 
Avith the raja of Trichinopoly, and obliged the 
Raja of Tanjore, one of the sons of Venkajee, to 
restore sc'^eral places wrested from the latter, and 
to pay a considerable contribution to himscif; 
after this arrangement Zoollikar Khan recrossed 
the Coleroon and again sat down before Ginjee.t 

The clandestine intercourse Avas still carried 
on with Raja Ram and it is not improbable, from 
his desire to protract the siege, that Zoolflkar 
Khan, upon the demise of the emperor, may have 


♦ Scott’s Deccan, Mahrattft MSS. 
t Scott’s Deccan. 

X Mahratta MSS. 
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had designs of ultimately establishing an inde- 
pendent government in the Carnatic formimself. 

During Zoolfikar Khan’s absence jn Tanjore, 
Suntajee Ghorepuray laid waste the Beejapoor 
Carnatic. To punish his depredations, a consider- 
able force was sent off from Beejapoor under 
different loaders, and being joined by Kasim 
Khan, Poujdar of the province, the whole were 
about to march in quest of Suntajee ; but their 
advanced tents had scarcely been pitched when 
his troops attacked and destroyed the guard, and 
the Mahrattas were flying about the main body on 
all sides, l)efore the great men had time to capari- 
son and mount their elephants. 

Kasim Khan’s authority did not extend be- 
yond his own troops ; the other leaders, as rash as 
they were destitute of resource, followed their 
own plans, and each body fought or defended itself 
as it best could ; while the Mahrattas, profiting by 
their distraction, never ceased harassing them, 
charging and firing upon them by day, and rocket- 
ing them by night. At last, the Moghuls on the 
third day sought shelter under the w^alls of the 
gurhee of Dodairce. There was a small quantity 
of provisions in the place, which, though sold by 
the Banians from the top of the walls, at an enor- 
mous price, was soon exhausted. TMs state of 
privation became intolerable, but they were 
beaten troops badly commanded, and could not try, 
by a brave effort, to save themselves. An attempt 
was made to rescue them, but Suntajee attacked 
and defeated the party coming to their relief, 
whilst it was still at a distance, so that the des- 
pairing men heard nothing of the effort. In this 
situation the Moghul officers surrendered. 

Khan had served with reputadon : he did not 
survive the disgrace, but took* poison and died. 
The other officers, besides being stripped, had to 
pay a large ransom for their releaa^ and on their 
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return to the imperial camp, they were divested of 
their hono^jSj.and appointed to distant and inferior 
command^!* 

Hlmmut Khan, the officer who had made the 
unsuccessful attempt to relieve Dodairee and the 
son of Khan Johan iluhadur, being at his own 
request, reinforced from *the grand camp by an 
ainny sufficient to cope with the Ma^rattas, pro- 
ceeded in search of Suntajee. He was soon found. 
The Mahrattas, on being vigorously charged on the 
plain, fled, and Himmut Khan pursued ^he fugi- 
tives, until they had, according to Mahriitta 
custom, drawn him into difficult and broken 
ground, when they turned round, attacked in their 
usual desultory manner, killed Ilimmut Khan, 
totally defeated his army, and plundered bis bag- 
gage. 

Suntajee retiring towards Ginjee, was attack- 
ed by Zoolfikar Khan, and pursued to a consider- 
able distance. When the latter turned to resume 
the siege, Suntajee attended him a march in the 
rear.t This manoeuvre is not unusual with Mah- 
rattas ; in the instance alluded to, however, the 
pursuit was probably a mere feint, as an intimacy 
subsisted between Zoolfikar Khan and Suntajee, 
which there is some reason for suspecting that the 
rivals of the latter afterwards misrepresented to 
his prejudice. 

At Ginjee the same languid operations con- 
tinued, and the sieze at this time would probably 
have been bloodless, but for the 
inebriety of Daood Khan, Zoolfikar 
Khan’s lieutenant, who, when intoxicated, always 
turned out his men to storm the fort and exter- 
minate the infidels these fits only produced 
frequent skirmishes, but the conduct of Zoolfikar 


* Khafee Khan and Mahratta MSS., partly oonfirmod by^Soott's Deooan. 
t Khafee Khan, Scott’s Deccan, Mahratta MSS. 

X Wilks. 
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Khan, having at last aroused the suspicion of the 
emperor, the Khan was privately warned by his 
friends, that unless he speedily effected the reduc- 
tion of Ginjee, and the capture of all the principal 
people, no influence could save him from disgrace 
and ruin, This information the Moghul general 
communicated to Raja Ram, and as he was now 
obliged to press the siege, he connived at a plan 
for the Raja’s escape, through his relations the 
Sirkays, who agreed to convey him safe to Vishal- 
gurh, to take charge of his family, and to join him 
themselves on the first opportunity, provided 
they received certain hereditary rights, and the 
town of Dabul in the Concan, in enam. All these 
conditions being settled. Raja Ram, by the 
assistance of the Sirkays, escaped through 
the Moghul lines, and reached Vellore, where he 
was received by Mannajee Moray the command- 
ant.* 

After remaining there a short time he set off 
with his conductors for Vishalgurh, where he • 
safely arrived in December. Ginjee was taken 
early in January. It was carried by 
esc£flade,t and the wives and family 
of Raja Ram, who had joined him from Raja- 
poor by sea, were, as preconcerted, made over to 
the Sirkays as their relations, which Zoolfikar 
Khan permitted on the Sirkays making a public 
representation of the loss of honour they should 
sustain, in case of their female relations being 
exposed unveiled, or given in charge to persons 
of another caste. They were shortly after con- 
veyed to Maharashtra. 

Zoolfikar Khan ordered many of Raja Ram’s 
people into perpetual confinement ; and although 
he had acted this deceitful part, to screen his 
treachery from the emperor, many were executed 

* Mahratta MSS , and English Records, 
t Khafeo Khan, and Scott’s Deccan. 
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as plunderers and insurgents; amongst others, 
Naroo Prillhad, the son of Prillhad Neerajee, 
suffered as a rebel. The Pritee Needhee had died 
previous to the fall of Ginjee.* 

During the preceding year, the main body of 
the Mahrattas did little against the common 
enemy. Dissensions had for some time prevailed 
between Santa jee and Dhunnajee; but by the 
judicious counsel of the late Pritee Needhee, the 
Pi-aja had long remained neutral in their quarrel, 
and thus prevented an open rapture. But after 
the death of Prillh;ul Neerajee, llaja Bam had no 
sueh nrudont monitor. He had for some time 
smothered his jealousy of Suntajee Ghorepuray, 
which now uncontrolled, and worked upon by 
others, gave Ghorepuray an enemy where he had 
the best right to expect a protector, and Dhunna- 
jee Jadow, encouraged by the raja, raised a strong 
faction against him. Nor did iiurungzebe neglect 
so favourable an opportunity of practising his 
favourite policy of creating divi.sion among his 
enemies ; he had emissaries among the Mahrattas, 
who fomented their jealousies, and kept him 
informed of all that passed. 

Suntajee’ s army was corrupted, and he had 
but just time to escape with a few followers from 
a combined attack made upon him by a part of 
his own, and Dhunnajee Jadow’s troops. This 
sedition happened in the neighbourhood of 
Beejapoor, t parties were sent in pursuit of 
Suntajee, whilst the main body of the Mahrattas 
separated. One-half accompanied Dhunmijee 
Jadow into the Carnatic, where Zoolfikar Khan 
had lately been exerting himself with great success 
against the smaller detachments of the Mahrattas, 
and was very anxious to possess 'Vellore, which ho 
thought would effectually suppress their power in 
that quarter. The other half of the Mahratta army 

* Mahratta MSS. t Khafee Khaa^ 
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marched to join the Raja at Satara, which, at the 
recommendation of Ramchundur Punt, bee .me the 
seat of Government.* 

Jenardin Punt having died, the office of 
Amat was restored to Ramchundur Punt, from 
which he had been removed by Sivajee, in 1676, 
to make room for Rugonath Punt Hunwuntay : 
his late services eminently entitled him to high 
honour and reward, and his principal carcoon. 
Shunkrajee Narrain Gaudekur, was raised to the 
rank of Suchew, which office had become vacant 
by the retirement of Shunkrajee Mulhar to 
Benares, during the siege of Ginjee. The appoint- 
ment of the new Suchew displeased Pureshram 
Trimbuck, who conceived his claims to that honour 
greater than those of Shunkrajee Narrain. 

Timmojee Rugonath Hunwuntay, the son of 
the late Jenardin Punt, having effected his escape 
from prison at Ginjee, in a very dexterous manner, 
rejoined Raja Ram, by whom, in consequence of 
his family pretensions and supposed talents, ho was ' 
raised to the rank of Pritee Needhee. 

Seedojee Goojur, who died about this period, 
had been engaged in constant warfare with the 
Seedee,and with various success ; but, by the 
activity of Kanhojee Augria, the Mahratta fleet 
had made many valuable prizes. Vessels of all 
nations were attacked ; repeated descents were 
made along the coast, and few of the defenceless 
mercantile towns, from Travancore to Bombay, 
escaped a visit from these depredators. The 
Mahrattas continued in possession of most of their 
forts on the coast ; they had maritime depots at 
Sevemdroog and Viziadroog, but the principal 
rendezvous of their fleet continued, as in the time 
of Sivajee, at Kolabah.t The Sawunts, Desh- 
mookhs of Waree, when their districts were not 
overrun by ttie Moghuls, adhered to Raja Ram, 

• Ma^tta MSS. ~ 

t Mahratta MSS., Bombay Beoords* 
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but the Dessaye of Carwar continued independent, 
and, as usual under such circumstances, assumed 
the title of Raja. 

Suntajee Ghorepuray, whom we left pursued 
by parties of his enciaies, was hunted from place 
to place, and had hitherto foiled them ail ; but 
Nagojee Manay, Deshmookh of Muswar, stimulat- 
ed by private revenge, continued the pursuit with 
unrelenting perseverance ; until, having overtaken 
Suntajee in the act of bathing in a small rivulet to 
refresh himself, at a moment when he thought his 
enemies far behind, though alone, tired and 
defenceless, the assassin rushed down and slew him 
on the spot. Having severed tlie head from the 
body, he brought it to the skirts of the imperial 
camp, and sent it to Aurungzebe. Nagojee shortly 
after sent a petition for re-admission into the 
imperial service, which be had enterc'd and (£uitt(Ml 
in the same manner as all the hereditary oilicers 
and Mankurees were in the habit of doing at this 
period. A free pardon, high encomium, and addi- 
tional honours were readily bestowed, which proves 
tlie acceptable service he had rendered by this 
murder. Suntajee Ghorepuray was one of the 
best officers, of whom the Mahratha annals can 
boast, and his eulogy is best recordfid, when we say, 
he was the terror of the Moghul detachments for 
seven years. 

The death of Suntajee, and the atrocity of the 
deed brought back many of his followers to a sense 
of their own ingratitude. His sons llanoojec and 
Peerajee, and his nephew Seedojee, who had iled 
from the army in dread of Dhunnajee, were soon 
rejoined- by a number of Suntajee’s followers, on 
which they erected their family standard, and 
began to plunder the Moghul territory on their 
own account.* 

♦ MahrattaMSS., and an account of the Ohoropuray family, received from 
the late Jeswunt Rao Ghorepuray, Umoer Ooi Oomrah, which was originally 
compiled for the late Sir Birry Close. I like wise received a history of the 
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Eaja Ram, after he had remained a short 
time at Satara, proceeded with his 
A. D. 169 . army to the northward, where he 
was joined by Pursajee Bhonslay, Hybut Rao 
Nimbalkur, Neemajee Sindia, Atowlay Shumsher 
Buhadur, and other commanders who had, for 
some time, been plundering in Candeish^ 
Gungthuree, and Berar. The combined armies, 
which now formed a greater force than Sivajee 
had ever commanded, proceeded under Raja Ram, 
who entered Gungthuree, claiming as his establish- 
ed right, the Chouth and Surdeshmookhee. All 
who submitted to the payment of these demands 
were protected, and the Moghul garrisons that 
remained passive spectators were not molested, but 
such as made unsuccessful opposition were put to 
the sword. On this occasion the Mahrattas were 
more systematic in their exactions than they 
before had been ; where they could not obtain 
ready money they took promissory notes from the 
Patclls, according to the practice first introduced., 
by Sivajee, and in this manner went on, through 
Nandere, Berar, and Candeish. 

When he had nearly completed his tour. Raja 
Ram left Khundee Rao Dhabaray in Buglana, 
Neemajee Sindia in Candeish, Pursajee Bhonslay 
in Berar, and Hybut Rao Nimbalkur in 
Gungthuree, to collect, what they termed, the 
outstanding balances due to the Raja. 

Pursajee Bhonslay, when appointed to this 
du(y in Berar, got the title of Sena Sahib Soobeh, 
Sind Hybut Rao Nimbalkur was styled Sur 
Lushkur;both these officers received the Juree 
Putka, or Golden Pennon, on this occasion. Raja 
Ram, on his return, attacked Jaulna, which he 
was plundering, when the Moghul army came 
suddenly upon him ; they attacked and pursued 
his troops with a vigour and perseverance to which 


Ohorepuray family, from the late Mr, Thackeray, which I lodged with the 
Literary Society of Bombay. 
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they had of late seldom been unaccustomed ;* but 
to account for their activity on this occasion, we 
must revert to the proceedings of Zoolfikar Khan 
and Aurungzebe. 

In the Carnatic, affairs under Dhunnajee 
Jadow, had not been prosperous. Zoolfikar Khan, 
although a corrupt ambitious man, was an active 
commander, and now the only Moghul officer of 
whom the Mahrattas stood in any awe. Ho had 
repeatedly defeated Dhunnajee, when the emperor, 
hearing of the march of llaja Rain, sent express 
orders for Zoolfikar Khan to repair to the canton- 
ment at Brimhapooree. It was then determined, 
in consultation with Assud Khan, and several of 
the principal officers, to adopt a new plan of opera- 
tions, by which, whilst one army attacked the 
Mahrattas in the field, another w'as destined for 
the reduction of their forts. This last the 
emperor reserved for himself, giving the command 
of the jiursuing army to the Prince Bedar Bukht, 
the son of Azim Shah, with Zoolfikar Khan as his 
lieutenant, whose first effort was the attack and 
pursuit, of Raja Ram’s army, to which we have 
just alluded. 

The emperor’s preparations being completed, 
the cantonment at Brimhapooree was evacuated, 
much to the regret of the indolent Moghul officers, 
many of whom had built excellent houses at that 
station. A depot was formed under the protection 
of the Gurhee of Machnoor, which was within 
the line of the cantonment, and a strong guard 
was left for its protection. Aurungzebe’s march 
was nearly due west, and he encamped under the 
fort of Wussuntgurh, on the twentieth day after 
quitting the Beema. Batteries were erected, and 
in three days the garrison surrendered. The 
emperor named the fort Kuleed-i-futih, or the 
key of victory, and was much pleased by the 

* Mabratta MSS. « and original papers, both Persian and Mahratta. 
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event. As Panalla had been unsuccessfully 
attacked by Moiz-ud-deen, the son of Sultan 
Mauzum, some years before, the Mahrattas were 
impressed with an idea of its being about to be 
besieged, and directed all their preparations 
towards its defence. But Aurungzebe marched 
for Satara, a movement wholly unexpected, as 
the fort was not provisioned for above two months. 
This neglect was considered a great misfortune, 
and gave rise to a suspicion that llamchundur had 
purposely left it unprovided ; of this suspicion 
Aurungzebe afterwards took advantage ; and when 
llamchundur, during the siege, was called away 
to Singurh in consequence of the illness of Raja 
llam, Aurungzebe Avrote a letter* which fell into 
the hands of Pureshram Trimbuck, and widened 
a breach that had for some time existed between 
him and E-amchundur Punt.t 

Aurungzebe, on his arrival before Satara, 
pitched his own tents on the north side of the fort 
on the site of the present village of Kurinja. 
Azim Shah was stationed at a village on the west 
side, which has since retained the name of 
Sh.apoor. Shirzee Khan invested the south side, 
and Turbeeut Khan occupied the eastern quarter ; 
chains of posts between the different camps 
effectually secured the blockade. The fort of 
Satara occupies the summit of a hill of moderate 
height, hut very steep ; its defences consist of a 
scarp of wards of 40 feet in perpendicular black 
rock, on the top of which there is a stone wall. 
It was defended by Pryagjee Purvoe, Havildar, 
who had been reared in the service of Sivajee, 
He vigorously opposed the Moghuls, and disputed 
every foot of ground as they pushed forward their 
advanced posts. As soon as they began to gain 
any part of the hill he withdrew his troops into 
the fort, and rolled down huge stones ’ the 

* Copy of the original in poasesaion of the raja of Kolapocr. 

t MfOiratta MSS. 
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rock above, which did great execution, and until 
they could throw up cover, w'ore as destructive as 
artillery. The blockade, however, was complete, 
no communication could bo held with the country, 
and as the small stock of grain in tlie garrison w'as 
soon e.xhaustiid, the besieged must have been 
compelled to .surrender; but ]*ureshram 'rrimbuek, 
who had thro'vn himself into the fort of Purlee, 
purchased the connivance of Aziin Shah, and 
conveyed px'ovisions to the Ixesieged.* 

The divisions on the west and south faces 
erected batteries, but the grand attack w^as directed 
against tiie north-cast angle, Avhich assumes 
nearly the shape of a tow'cr, and is one of the 
strongest points : the rock being 12 feet high, 
and the bastion, mnv on the top of it. consists of 
2.") feet of masonry, making a total luu'ght of (57 
feet. 

d'urbeeut Khan undertook to mine this angle, 
and at the end of four months 
and a half had comptdled two 
mines. 8o confident were the Moglnds of success 
that the storming parly was ready formed, but 
concealed, as much as possible, under the brow of 
the hilt, from the vicAv of the garrison. Aurungzebe 
was invited to view Ihe spectacle', and a stratagem 
was formed to draw' all the garrison tow'ards the 
bastion, by the tin])<*ror’s moving off from that 
side in grand procession, so that when the matcli 
was ready to be applical, hundreds of the Mahrat- 
tas, attracted by his splendid ndinue, crowded to 
the rampart, and amongst others Pryagjee, the 
commandant. The first mine was fired, it burst 
several fissures in the rock, and occasioned so 
violent a concussion, that a great part of the 
masonry Avas thrown inwards, and crushed many of 
the garrison in its ruins. The storming party, in 
their (Migerness, advanced nearer ; the match w'as 


Vol. I. 
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applied to the train of the second and larger mine, 
but, being improperly constructed, it burst out- 
wards, with a dreadful explosion, and upwards of 
2,000 of the Moghuls are said to have been des- 
troyed on the spot. Pryagjee, the Mahratta 
commandant, was buried in the ruins by the first 
explosion, close to a temple dedicated to the 
goddess IBhowanec, but was afterwards dug out 
alive. His escape was considered a happy omen, 
and under other circumstances might have been 
of much consequence in animating the Hindoo 
garrison to prolong the defence, but Azim Shah 
could no longer be induced to connive at the trans- 
port of the grain ; proposals for surrendering were 
therefore made through him, and the honor of the 
capture, which he so ill-merited, was not only 
assigned to him, but the place received his name, 
and was called by the emperor Azim Tara. 

Satara surrendered about the middle of April, 
and Purlee was immediately invested ; the siege 
lasted till the beginning of June, when, after «' 
good defence, the garrison evacuated it. The 
south-west monsoon having set in with all its 
usual violence, the Moghul army, from a total 
want of arrangement, was exposed to considerable 
distress and hardship before the camp could be 
moved to a distance from the hills. After much 
loss, both of baggage and of lives, the army reached 
Kowauspoor, on the banks of the Maun, where 
the rains arc comparatively light.* 

In the meantime a great change had taken 
place in the Mahratta government. Raja Ram, 
when the Punt Amat was called to see him, had 
just returned from Jaulna, having experienced a 
long and fatiguing pursuit from Zoolflkar Khan. 
He was suffering from a spitting of blood and 
inflammation of the lungs, brought on by violent 
exertion during this retreat. After lingering about 


* Ivhafeo Khap, and Mahratta MSS. 
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30 days, his illness proved mortal : he expired in the 
fort of Singurh, about the middle of March, a 
month before the fall of Satara.* 

The ruin of Suntajee Ghorepu^ay is the only 
crime which stains the memory of Ilaja Ram. 
But that alone is of magnitude, and if wo admit 
as an excuse that ho was worked upon by tlie 
enemies of Suntajee, the weakness of uhc man but 
detracts from the virtues of the prince. He. 
possessed some share of the military cnterp>’izo of 
his father, but he had no genius for eivii govern- 
ment ; his measures were ably directed by Ih’illhad 
Neerajee, who appears to have been a very 
uncommon person, and, in his total disregard of 
self-interest, is almost a singular instance amongst 
Bramin statesmen. Raja Ram was naturally mild 
in his disposition, addicted to no vices, and was 
distinguished by uncommon liberality to his 
followers. 

The death of Raja Ram, although the news 
received in the emperor’s camp at Satara with 
great rejoicing, produced no event favourable to 
the subjugation of the Mahrattas. The Raja left 
two sons : the older, named Sivajee, by Tara Bye 
Mohitey, was ten years old at the time of his 
father’s death ; and the youngci’, named 
Sumbhajee, by Rajis Bye Ghatgay, wars in his 
third year. 

Tara Bye, with the assistance of Ramchundur 
Punt Amat, Shunkrajee Narrain, and Bhunnajeo 
Jadow Senaputtec, immediately assumed the reins 
of government, and her son, Sivajee, having been 
seated on the gadco, or cushion of state, Rajis 
Bye, with the general consent, was placed in con- 
finement. 

Timmojee Rugonath being found unfit for his 
high station, Pureshram Trimbuck was raised by 

* M&hratta MSS. Mr. Orme, who ie often on the bortlern of truth, 
without being rewarded aa hia reaoarch deserved, mentions this as the manner 
of Sivajee’s death. 
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Tara Bye to the rank of Pritee Needhee, and 
i*eceived general charge of all the forts. This 
preferment excited much jealousy on the part of 
llamchundur Punt, who does not appear to have 
been aware that there Avere suspicions of his 
fidelity *, but the decided tone and conduct of Tara 
Bye obliged him to appear reconciled to the 
measure. Tara Bye did not fix her residence in 
any fort, hut moved about according to circums- 
tances. Bhunnajee Jadow took to the open field ; 
confining his operations to no particular part of 
the country, ho spread his horse in every quarter 
and performed many signal exploits. Nimbalkur, 
Bhonslay, and Dhabaray likewise distinguished 
themselves in the same manner, Avliilst Thorat, 
Chowan, Sindia, Powar, Atowlay, and various 
other chiefs, headed large bodies of troops in 
different directions, and levied tribubi under tlie 
various heads of Chouth, Surd(‘sl]mool<hee, and 
Ghas dana ;* the last-mentioned item of Ghas dana 
was generally considered the personal perquisite 
of the chief. 

Contrasted with the splendour of the Moghul 
camp already describ(;d, we may view the horde 
accompanying one of these freebooters : — Different 
from the oi’gani/ed bands of Sivajee, but still more 
destructive to a country, an irregular assembly of 
several thousand horsemen, \inited by preconcerted 
agreement, in some unfr(;qaented part of the 
country. They set off Avith little provision, no 
baggage except the blanket on their saddles, and 
no animals but led horses, Avith bags prepared for 
the reception of their plunder. If they halted 
during a part of the night, like the Pindharees of 
modern times, they slept Avith their bridles in 
their hands ; if in the day, Avhilst the horses were; 
fed and refreshed, the men reposed Avith little or 
no shelter from the scorching heat, excepting such 


* Mahratta MSS. 
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as might be occasionally fou nd under a bush or a 
tree ; and during that time their swords were ljud 
by their sides, and their spears were generally at 
their horses’ heads stuck in the ground ; when 
halted on a plain, groups of four or five might he 
scon stretched on the bare earth sound asleep, 
their bodies exposed to the noon-day sun, and 
their lipads in a cluster, under the precarious shade 
of a black blanket or tattered horse-cloth extended 
on the point of their spears. The great object of 
this class was plunder; and the leaders and their 
troops, though they generally rendered a partial 
account to the head of the state, dissipated or 
embezzled the greater part of their collections. 

The Mankurccs began to profess obedience to 
tlio descendant of Sivajee, and sometimes joined 
his standard ; hut they always plundered on their 
own account when an opportunity offered. The 
Ghorepurays committed groat devastations along 
the eastern confines of Maharashtra, from the 
Godavery to the Kistna. The revenues raised by 
the emperor in the Deccan had become very in- 
considerable, and, to support his army and the 
splendour of his court, he drew vast treasures from 
Hindostan ; caravans after caravans were poured 
into the Deccan, — the Mahrattas frequently 
intercepted them, and the imperial troops on many 
occasion behaved in the most dastardly manner. 

The victories and marches of Zoolfikar Khan, 
as detailed in Persian manuscripts, are scarcely 
credible ; but, on the testimony of his enemies, he 
is justly entitled to very great merit for his inde- 
fatigable exertions, at a lime when so few of the 
Moghul officers discovered the smallest talent or 
energy. Public virtue was unknown amongst 
them, and they were corrupt, slothful, and 
indifferent. One cause of this general debasement 
was the great age and increasing infirmities of the 
emperor, and the character of his sons. The 
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prosq^t was full of trouble. Men paused at the 
threshold of a period which must open with great 
commotion, and seemed rather inclined to reserve 
energy for the coming struggle, than to exert 
themselves in the tiresome endless warfare in 
which they were engaged. 

The reign of Aurungzebe, however, was pro- 
longed beyond all expectation, and the old man 
persevered to the last in his fruitless 
' endeavours to stifle Mahratta in- 


dependence. During the ensuing four years he 
was almost entirely occupied in the siege of the 
forts, and in that period he successively reduced 
Panalla, Vishalgurh, Singurh, Poorundhur, E/ajgurh 
and Torna.* Chundun, Wundun, and Pandoogurh 
were also surrendered to his 
' ■ ■ officers. But in the meantime, 

the Mahrattas multiplied. In 1702 they levied 
contributions from Surat and Burhanpoor, and 
extended their operations every year. Wherever 
the demands of Chouth and Surdeshraookee wero' 


promptly acknowledged, they carefully refrained 
from plundering. In 1706 the emperor received 
accounts, almost at the same time, of their having 
A D 1705 crossed the Nerbuddah in great 
force, and extended their ravages 
to the heart of Malwa ; that the whole of Candeish 


and Berar were overrun ; and that 15,000 Mahrattas 
had broken into Guzorat,t defeated the troops of 
the assembled Foujdars, and that nothing appeared 
but slaughtered soldiers, houseless ryots, and the 
ripened fields in devastation or flames. 

On this intelligence, great preparations were 
made, Zoolfikar Khan was sent after the body in 
Malwa, Ghazee-ud-deen was appointed Soobehdar 
of Berar, and Azim Shah despatched to Ahmedabad 


* Toma WM esoaladed in the nighty and carried sword in hand, by Uman 
OoUa Khan, the only offioer who partionlarly distinguished himself in these 
sieges. Khafee Khan says, all the rest of the forts were obtained by bribing 
the KilUdars. 

t Khalee Khan, Soott’s Deooan, and Mahratta MSS. 
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to take charge of the government of Gujcerat. 
Each had a considerable army, and it was hoped, 
from the character of the generals, that these 
countries would soon be cleared. 

But these apparently vigorous efforts of the 
government were unsubstantial ; there was motion 
and bustle, without zeal or eCicacy : the empire 
was unwieldy, its system relaxed, and its officers 
Aere corrupt beyond all example. It was inwardly 
decayed, and ready to fall to pieces as much by 
its own irrecoverable weakness, as by the corroding 
power ot the Mahrattas, whom the Mahomedan 
wars had tmined, and their imbecility now allured 
to that predatory life to which the natives of 
Maharashtra are prone ; as yet, however, their 
plundering hordes did not comprehend that they 
were conquerors. A general sentiment pervaded 
the^ whole body of Hindoo population in the 
Mahratta country, but it waa not so actively 
excited as to create a general union, for a purpose 
so exalted, as that of throwing off a foreign yoke, 
and vindicating their civil and religious liberties. 
There was a common sympathy, but there was no 
common effort ; their military spirit was not so 
much excited by patriotism as by plunder, and 
those who enjoyed greater advantages under the 
Moghuls, in consequence of the struggle, than 
they were likely to do by the establishment of the 
independence of their country, eagerly desired a 
continuation of the war. 

Many of the Moghul officers, in charge of 
districts, were in the pay of both parties, and 
likewise wished that the existing confusion might 
continue. Parties of Mahrattas in the service of 
the Moghuls, met, rioted and feasted with their 
countrymen, and at parting, or when passing with- 
in hearing of each other, they used to mock the 
Mahomedans by uttering an UlhumditUllah,* and 

* A oommoo exclamation of the Mahomedane, signifying, ** Praise be to 
Ood.^* 
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playing foi long life to the glorious Alumgeer.* 
Upon the reduction of Rajgurh and Torna, 
the emperor, after halting some months near 
Joonere, finally quitted the neighbourhood of 
Poona, of which place he had also changed the 
name to Moyabad, and marched towards Beejapoor. 

• Mahratta MSS.^ and original Mahratta and Persian letters. It ijj 
unneoessarv to acquaint most of my readers, that Alumgeer, or “ Conqueror 
of the World,” was the title assumed by Aurungzebe on his accession, but f 
have followed the example of my predecessors in Deccan history, and have 
retained hla own name. 

The following translation, from an original Pers'an letter throws consi- 
derable light on the state of the country about this period. It bears no date, 
but from several oircumstanoea, is evidently written when Aurungzebe was 
besieging Panalla or Vishalgurh. It fell into my hands, amongst several 
handles of original Persian letters and papers, belonging to a Bramin’s 
family, and I was at some pains to ascertain its history. The writer of tiio 
letter was a Bramin, who had been very active in assisting the Moghuls to 
reduce the country in 1G88-89 In consequence of his services, he had been 
dignified with the titles of Baja and Maharaja, f and appointed to tlio 
revenue management of the district of Kuttao. During the absence of 
Puddajee Ghatgay Deshmookh, who had gone abroad to plunder at the time, 
this Bramin got temporary charge of the valuable deshmookhee clainiH of 
Boodh and MuUaoree : however, upon the return and submission of the 
Deahmookh, he lost these advantages, but retained charge of the fort of 
Booshengurh, the management of that district, and the village of Kuttao, 
wfaioh la«t, his posterity enjoy in ICnam, to this day. Puddajee Ghatgay was 
placed under his surveillance. This letter, either never sent or afterwards 
recovered, is written from Kuttao, to a Moghul officer in charge of the 
province, but at that time collecting a convoy of grain at Phultun and- 
Barramuttee, to be conveyed to the grand camp. 

After compliments ; ‘‘ Your letter has been received, wherein you 
mention your intention of proceeding to Nubhee Shahdroog (Panalla) and 
forwarding the grain to camp, and that the thanna of Mulkapoor has been 
plundered, of which you desire to have correct intelligence. The same thieves 
nave cut off all supplies from the Thana of Kurrar, by which that place is 
much distressed. The names of the thieves are, Mahdoo Bao (Pureshram's 
brother), Tookhoo Mulhar, Santa Naiidera, Lingoo Manay, Bhala Ghatgay, 
Sliabjeo Nimbalkur, and others. They have 10,()00 hor^<e, and are now near 
this plaoe, between Ound and Korygaom. Oosman Khan, who was procee- 
ding from the presence to join you, was furnished by me with 100 horse and 
100 infantry, out he baa been obliged to remain here (in Kuttao), and cannol 
advance. 

“ The thieves find shelter in Mortizabad, and various other districts, 
from whence they sally forth and plunder. Ouoe or twice I have sent parties 
after them, and have out them up. By the oonnivaiice of Foujdars, Jaghecr- 
dara, and Kroreea, who all share with them, these people are protected. On 
this head, I have made representations to Court, and have even obtained macc- 
bearera, and made them pr<^uoe the stolen articles ; these people therefore arc 
all inimical to me. the thieves, I have further sent for intelligenc^e, 

and if we are auffioMtly strong, you and 1 oan unite and attack them. Meor 
Lootf Oolla has written, that your favour is very great towards me, and 
therefore, it is now generally known that our friendship is great, and of long 
standing. You must know, that Puddajee, the thannadar of Boodh, ha.s 

£ ‘ven his sister to * * * t ^hus formed a connection with him ; 

t aetnally went to Ound, when the thieves were there, taking with 
him Beeroo Bye, the mother of Shao Nimbalkur ; they eat out of the 

t These tiUss are etill enjoyed by his decendants. This Bramin family is 
the only one in Maharashtra in which the practice of secluding the women 
exists. 

X Indisi^et in the original. 
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Some of the Moghul officers were anxious to 
negotiate a peace ; and the favourite son of the 
emperor, Kaum Bukhsh, whoso plans were early 
directed to the establishment of an independent 
kingdom at Bt cjapoor, and who in his vions seems 
always to have had some injudicious scheme of 
conciliating the ]\rahralLas, by pdraitting a part 
ot their claim, now contrived to obtiiin the 
emperor’s consent for opening a negotiation with 
I )}i unnaj ee J adou , 

Overtures were first begun by proposals for 
releasing 8hao, the son of Hliumbhajoe. The 
negotiation pi'ocfa'ded, and Aurungzehe l\ad, for a 
few days, been I rought to cons(oit to the payment 
of ten per cent, of the \rholc revenue of the six 
Sool)ehs of the Deccan, as Surdesbmookhee, for 
which tlie Mahrattas were to engage to m#tintain 
order Avith a body ol horse. On the news of this 
concession, the iVlahrattas, who notwithstanding 
their pi’cdatory character, are, at all times, exceed- 
ingly eager to have any right formally recognised, 
flocked to Dhunnajee’s camp, d’heir expectations 
rose with their assembh'd numbers ; but their 
increasing insolence ; their tone changed from 
supplication to demand ; their near approach to the 
camp, a'.id their slipulating for honorary dresses to 
70 principal officers among them, entitled to that 
distinction from tlu' (unperor, led Aurungzebo to 
suspect treachery as well as insult, lie, therefore. 


samo plate to^ethor ; bo wan feasted by them, and they by him, for 
three days, during which they had ^roat rojoicing It, is your pro- 
vince to watch .over and guard the king’s garnsoiiH. The iriifjorial urnty 
is now witltiii*2o ko.'s of us. AVlmt will it b(? when they move to dmtanoo, 
and what may wo not expect H If you uo not bclicyo this repre,wontation, 
send your own spies to ascertain the truth of it. Until you seize and ooufino 
all such otfonders, how can we ever oxi>ect to supprosa them '(* You ahould 
restore charge of the Boodh and MulJaoreo districts to me, from whence I 
have been displaced, and if you approve of tho application, forward it to 
court.” 

Underneath there is written, evidently a private postscript. “ I have , 
bad a secret int,erviow with Maddoo Kao, Pureshrara’a brother, and I told 
him that, if Pureshrara give up Kelnoh, and visit the emperor, he will 
cetainly be put to death, and that nothing is now to be apprehended, as th© 
rains are at hand. Mahdoo Rao has written this to Purfl^hram.” 

voi. r. 
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broke off the negotiation, and recalled his ambas- 
sador, who was attacked soon after he left the 
Mahratta camp, a circumstance which confirmed 
the emperor in his opinion.* Aurungzebe seems 
to have returned to the eastward, from an 
apprehension that 'the disorders prevalent in 
Maharashtra were likely to spread over Telingana 
and the Carnatic, but although there were partial 
disorders occasioned by Beruds in the one, and 
Pindharees in the other, the inhabitants of those 
countries are a very different race, and were less 
prone to those habits of predatory enterprize, 
which had long distinguished the natives of 
Maharashtra. The people of the Carnatic are not 
unwarlike : in bodily frame, they are at least as 
robust as the Mahrattas, and at this period a groat 
part of the emperor’s infantry were men raised in 
that country. Banditti, however, started up in 
various parts, and so daring had their chiefs 
become, that some of them cari’ied on an open 
traffic for the goods plundered by their gangsr 
The independent Mahratta chiefs, particularly the 
Ghorepurays, had oi' late years committed constant 
ravages about Beejapoor, Kulburga, and Beder.t 
Pemnaik, the Naik of Wakinkerah, although 
repeatedly compelled by the imperial generals to 
pay large fines, no sooner saw the Moghul troops 
retire to a distance, than he recommenced every 
species of rapine. The Mahrattas maintained a 
good understanding with this chief, and 
Dhunnajee Jadow, whilst the emperor was besieg- 
ing the forts in the Syhadree mountains, lodged 
his family in Wakinkerah, as affording greater 
security than any other place. The power of the 
Naik had become so formidable, that the emperor, 
after his arrival at Beejapoor, judged it necessary 
to proceed against him in person, f 


• Khafea Khan. 

i Soott'a Deccan. Khafe« Khan, Mahratta MSS. 
X Khafoe Khan, Scott's Deccan. 
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Wakinkerah was merely a fortified town, but 
the siege lasted many mon%s : Pemnaik defended 
himself with resolution, drove back the Moghul 
advanced posts, whilst Dhunnajee Jadow per- 
petually harassed their camp. The imperial 
officers had become so dastardly, and the troops so 
shameless, that the mere appearance of 
Dhunnajee’s cavalry made them turn lo flight.* 

The best officers were at a distance. Zoolfikar 
Khan was directed to join, and a like order was 
sent to Daood Khan in the Carnatic, t The former 
had returned to Aurungabad, after driving 
Neemajee Sindia from Malwa, and as the 
Mahrattas had been principally employed to the. 
north-ward, the Carnatic had not boon infested bv 
large bodies of them for several years. Thcj 
important fortress of Vellore was surrendcired in 
1704, by Mannajee Moray to Daood Khan, + for 
which Moray was promised a munsub by the 
emperor, but he never came to demand it, having 
on his return to Maharashtra, gone olf to join his 
countrymen. Daood Khan left Sadut Oolla Khan 
as his Naik or deputy in both Carnatics, and 
arrived in the emperor’s camp shortly after 
Zoolfikar Khan. They were both officers of 
courage and experience, they attacked the place 
with resolution, and the town of Wakinkerah was 
evacuated, after the environs had been stormed 
and taken, with heavy loss on both sides.! 

The Mahrattas, in the mcantim(?, were 
I)lundering the open country in every direction, 
Ilamchundur,. Punt Amat, had particularly 
distinguished himself by retaking Panalla and 
Pawungurh by escalade. Tara Bye, on this event, 
determined to reside at Panalla, and admitted 

• The Mahrattas say, that when a horse refused to drink, and started at 
his own shadow, it was a common joke amongst the Mojifhuls, to ask him why 
he was afraid, “One would think you saw jjhunnajoe in the water.” This 
anecdote is recorded by Mr. Scott Waring. 

t Si'ott’s Deocan, Khafee Khan 

t Original firman from Aurungzebe to Mannajoe Moray in posseseion of 
hia descendants. 
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Ramchundur Punt to a very largo share of power. 
Pureshrara Trimbuck, the Pritee Needhee, had 
retaken Wussuntgurh and Satara. The latter was 
surprised by the artifice of a Eramin named 
Annajee Punt. This man had escaped from prison 
at Ginjee, and assumed the character of a 
mendicant devotee. Having fallen in with a party 
of Moghul infantry marching to relieve the garri- 
son of Satara, he amused them with stories and 
songs, obtained alms from them, and so ingratiated 
himself with all, that they brought him with them, 
admitted him into the fort, and, on account of the 
amusement he ait'orded, allowed him to live there. 
Annajee Punt had formerly been a carcoon of 
Mawulee infantry, and soon saw the practicability 
of surprising th% place, if assisted by a few of his 
old acquaintances. He patiently watched his 
opportunity, informed Purcslii’am Trimbuck of his 
design, and having introduced a body of MaAA'ulecs 
into the fort, the enterprizing, but remorseless 
Eramin put every man of the garrison to the 
sword. 

Shunkrajee Karain Suclicw did not remain 
inactive ; as soon as the Moghul troops withdrew 
from that part of the country, of Avhich lu? was 
the chief manager, he retook Singurh, llajgurh, 
Eohira, and some other places. The Moghul 
garrisons Averc composed of a large proportion of 
Carnatic infantry ; and these men, latterly, could 
not he brought to stand the onset of the Mawulees 

The loss of these forts, particAilarly Singurh 
and Panalla, gave Aurungzebe great vexation, and 
augmented an illness under which he laboured, 
and from which he recovered very slowly. 

Zoolfikar Khan was sent to retake Singurh, 
and previous to his departure, the emperor 
committed Shao to his charge. Zoolfikar Khan, 
partly from hatred to Kaum Euklish, bitterly 
mveighed against the overtures that had been 
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made for peace, and Aurungzebe was equally 
conscious of the error ; yet, with some design of 
releasing Shao, ho had now recourse to the half- 
measure of causing letters to be written to the 
Mahrattas from Shac- as their lawful prince, invit- 
irg them to submit. Had he released him at once, 
a division would probably have taken place 
amongst the Mahrattas. Under any circumstances, 
the other expedient was unwise, but particularly 
inconsistent in Aurungzebe, as it was, in effect, 
acknowledging the legitimacy of Sivajee’s govern- 
ment, and consequently admitting the injustice of 
Sumbhajoe’s execution. The result was, as might 
have been expected, of no avail. 

Zooltikar Khan was successful in obtaining 
possession of Singurh, owing to the want of 
suppliers ; but as soon as he retired, it was as 
speedily retaken by Shunkrajee Narrain, from the 
same cause. The grand army moving towards 
Ahinednugur, was attacked by the Mahrattas cn 
the march, a great part of it was defeated, and 
Jiad the Mahrattas improved an advantage which 
they gained, the emperor of the Moghuls, their 
inveterate foe, Aurungzebe, would have been a 
prisoner in their hands. It is curious to observe 
how the Moghul writers undesignedly record their 
own humiliation on this occasion, by dwelling upon 
tliis fortunate escape with abundant self-congratu- 
lation. The character of the imperial army was 
in some degree retrieved by the gallant charge of 
Khan Alum, a brave officer, whom, under the 
name of Ikhlass Khan, we have seen so active at 
the capture of Sumbhajee. 

Aurungzebe arrived at Ahmednugur, and on 
pitching his camp on the same spot 
A B. 1707. which it had occupied in such 
splendour 21 years before, he predicted that his end 
was near, by observing that he had this day finish- 
ed his campaigns, and that his last earthly journey 
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was completed. The contrast between his former 
and his present circumstances, is remarkable ; but 
when we also reflect on the intervening events, we 
have not merely a striking picture, but a curious 
history of the growth of predatory power, and of 
the means by which it was nurtured. Aurungzebe 
had only three surviving sons, Sultan Mauzum, or 
Shah Alum, governor of Cabul, Azim Shah, and 
Kaum Bukhsh. Azim Shah joined his father at 
this period, and was appointed to the government 
of Malwa; Kaum Bukhsh, was appointed to 
Beejapoor, and was immediately sent to take 
charge of his new government. 

In the meantime, Zoolfikar Khan, who 
continued pursuing and attacking the Mahrattas, 
had gone off across the Kistna to aid the son and 
nephew of his old opponent Suntajee Ghorepuray, 
who had been attacked by Dhunnajee Jadow, in 
consequence of their having plundered in some of 
Tara Bye’s districts ; Zoolfikar Khan had assisted 
the Ghorepurays, and driven off Dhunnajee, when 
news reached him that the emperor had died at 
Ahmednugur on the 28th Zeekaad 
Fob. 21. ^ jj 21 st February 

1707.) He therefore immediately suspended opera- 
tions, and marched with all expedition to join the 
Deccan army, which fell under the command of 
Azim Shah, the prince nearest to the grand camp. 

In regard to the character of Aurungzebe, the 
facts connected with the rise of the Mahrattas are 
sufficient to prove, that from the time he usurped 
the throne, there is nothing in his conduct which 
deserves the high encomium which has in general 
been bestowed on his talents and government. 
Previous to his elevation, he displayed very 
considerable ability ; together with an iniquity 
almost unparalleled. His boundless ambition was 
concealed by deep dissimulation, and his boldness 
was equal to his hypocrisy. His success in placing 
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the diadem of Hindoostan on his own hes|^, after 
overcoming his powerful rivals ; his'' literary 
acquirements ; his attention to business ; and the 
simplicity of his personal habits, amidst a court so 
remarkable for splend-^ur and magnificence, gave 
a tone to general opinion amongst his contempora- 
ries, which his subsequent miscorduct and misrule 
could not entirely efface. He was ambitious of a 
character for wisdom ; and his low craft and mean 
policy are partly ascribable to this weakness. His 
greatest political error was the overthrow of 
Beejapoor and Golcondah, instead of applying their 
resources to the suppression of predatory power. 
His suspicion and bigotry, his presumption and 
obstinacy, alike tended to prevent the tranquilliza- 
tion of that tumult of w'hich his own measures 
Avere a principal cause ; whilst his pomp weakened 
the efiiciency of his armies, and exhausted the 
finances w'hich should have maintained his wars. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

FROM A. D. 1707, TO A. D. 1720. 

Shm — origin of the name — he is released. — Tara 
Bye declares him an impostor, and disputes 
his pretensions.—Origin of the Rajas of 
Akulkote. — Shoo obtains possession of Satara — 
ascends the throne. -00} 'igin of the celebrated 
Ballajee Wishwanath. — Broceedings of the 
Moghuls. — Shads progress . — War loith Tara 
Bye. — Agreement with Baood Khan. — Death 
of Dhunnajee Jadow. — Tara Bye recovers 
Panalla, and establishes her court at Kolapoor. 
— Death of Sivajee. — Accession of Sumbhajee, and 
confinement of Tara Bye. — Advantages secured 
to Shoo by the death of the Bunt. Suchew . — 
Dissolution of the agreement with the Moghuls. 
— Mahrattas under Chunder Seyn Jadow proceed 
to collect their dues. — A trijling dispude, 
between Chunder Seyn Jadoio and Ballajee 
Wishwanath, leads to important consequences . — 
Ballajee is protected by Shoo. — Jadow retires 
to Kolapoor, and afterwards joi/ns the Moghuls. 
— Origin of Nizam-ool-Moolk — is appointed 
viceroy of the Deccan . — War xcith the Moghuls, 
— After a battle, the Mahrattas retreat to 
the Salpee Ohaut — accommodation. — Disturb- 
ances. — A daring robbery, supposed to he 
committed by Khundee Rao Dhabaray — tcho 
establishes himself near Rajpeeplee. — Nizam- 
ool-Moolk favours the Kolapooi' party . — 
Seedojee Ghorepuray declares for Sumbhajee, 
and is made Senaputtee at Kolapoor — obtains 
possession of Sondoor. — Great confusion ami 
anarchy. — Ballajee Wishwanath is treacherously 
made prisoner by Dummajee Thorat — and 
ransom^: — Success of Ballajee Wishwamath 
against Kishen Rao Kuttaokur. — Defeat of 
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Byhroo Punt Pingley Peiahtoa, by JK^mhoje^ 
Angria. — Alarming progress of Angria.—- 
Ballajee JVishwanath effects a favonroMe 
rangenient with himi, and is made Peishwa — 
obtains possession of Poorundhnr for himself 
—reduces Thorat — establishes order in the 
Poona district. — Improvement in the aspect of 
Mahratta nffdrs— allusion to the e.xtraoi'dinary 
expansion of their power, from about this 
period — and to the Pramin scheme for creating 
union amongst the Mahratta chiefs —Character 
of Shao. — The Emperor Ferokhsere conciliates 
the Mahrattas. — HoosseinaAlly Khan appointed 
viceroy of the Deccan — is opposed by Daood 
Khan, who is killed. — Zoolfikar Beg defeated 
by Khundee Bao Dhabaray.- -Battle near 
Ahmed nugtir,- -^Dhalmray is made Senaputtee . — 
Ferokhsere encourages the Mahrattas to remst 
the viceroy — the latfei' uegociates with the 
3Iahrattas — concludes a treaty with Shao — 
marches, supported by a large body of Mahrattas 
to Delhi. — Ferokhsere deposed, and Mohummud 
Shah raised to the imperial dignity. — The 
famous grants for the Chouth, Surdeshmookhee, 
and Steuraje delivered to Ballajee Wishwanath 
— who, accompanied by Khundee Bao Dhabaray 
returns to Satara. — Scheme of the arbitrary 
division of Mahratta revenue — explained — dis- 
tributed. — Officers appointed to the general 
superintendence of particular parts of the 
country. —Kanhojee Angria. — Mahratta chiefs 
have assignments of revenue within the districts of 
each other. — Eager demre of all to possess, and 
to maintain hereditary rights in their native 
villages. 

It has been already mentioned, that uiKm the 
fall of Bnigurh, the widow and 
A D. 1707. Sumhhajee were ^jarried 

prisoners to the imperial camp. They were 

Vol. I. * 
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received within the enclosure of the royal tents, 
and at the request of Begum Sahib, the emperor’s 
daughter, a place was assigned to them near her- 
self, and she continued to show them unremitting 
kindness during many years of captivity. The 
hoy was at first constantly with her, and 
Aurungzebe, during his visits to his daughter, took 
much notice of him. Shao’s original name was 
Sivajee, but that by which he afterwards became 
known was a familiar name given him by 
Aurungzebe, and his choosing to retain it in 
preference to that of his renowned grandfather, is 
as remarkable* as that our English appellation of 
“ Scy'n,” meaning the sovereign of the 

Mahratta nation, applied from his long reign to 
Shao’s successors as well as to himself, should have 
had its origin, in an unbecoming pun of the 
emperor Aurungzebe. The attendants who follow- 
ed the family into captivity, were allowed to com- 
municate with the Mahrattas in the Moghul army ; 
an indulgence which did not extend to Shao, hi'- 
mother, or to Muddon Sing, the illegitimate son of 
Sumbhajee, also made captive at Baigurh. Every 
kind of intercourse with the Mahrattas in rebellion, 
was, to all the family and their followers, mosi 
strictly forbidden. 

Yessoo Bye was a woman of much prudencf', 
and carefully avoided intrigues. 'When Aurung- 
zebe began to revolve the scheme of releasing 
Shao, he proposed to marry him to the daughters 
of two of the most distinguished Mahrattas in tin' 
imperial service, and to secure them in his interesi 
hy additional favours; these were, Jadow of 
Sindkheir, to whom the emperor had given the 
title of lloostum llao; and Sindia, Patell of 

Tho ntOTB remarkBible, because reflectively it was an insult, and at best, 
a Tery coarse joke. It is either much for, or against, the emperor’s bon-mot, 
that a corresponding word is not easily found in Euglish. Sahoo means the 
Inverse of thief, and was used in allnaion to Shao’s father and grandfather, 
f)f whom Aurungstebe eeldom spoke, but as fhe thief y the robber, Ac. 
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Kunneirkhoir,* whose illegitimate offspring, as 
lieads of a Mahratta principality, are well known 
in the modern transaetions of India. Shao was 
eonneeted with .Tadow by the mother’s side, and 
the proposal being agreeable to all parties, the 
nuptials were celebrated in a respectable manner, 
blit Avithout pomp ; and the emperor, besides con- 
ferring faA’^ours on JadoAV and Sindia, bestowed on 
Sliao the districts of Akulkote, Inda[»oor, Sopa, 
and NeyAvassa in Jaghecr. On this occasion, 
Aurungzebe, amongst other presents to Shao, gave 
him a sivord ho had himself frequently worn, and 
j’estoird two sAVords which Shao's attendants had 
always urged him, if possible, to recover ; the one, 
Avas the famous BhoAvance of Sivajee ; and the 
other, the su’-ord of Afzool Khan, the murdered 
general of Beejapoor, both taken at Baigurht. 

But Aurungzebe, as Ave have seen, could not 
resolve on giving clfcct to this ]dan, and after his 
death, Shao continued in the camp of Azim Shab, 
and Avas, by that prince, carried to a considerable 
distance beyond the Nerbuddah, Avhen on his 
marcli, at the lu'ad of tlic army lately employed in 
the Deccan, to contend for the throne with his 
brotlu'r, Sultan Mauzum, Avho Avas advancing from 
Lahore.^ 

Tara Bye, and her ministers, improved tlie 
ojiportunity Avhich the absence of the main body 
of the Moghul army afforded. Dhunnajec Jadow 
di'featcd Lodi Khan, the Foujdar of Poona, re-took 
Chakun, and the Mahrattas were rapidly occupying 
as well as plundering the country, when Azim 
Shah, by the advice of Zooltikar Khan, determined 
to release Shao, but to retain his mother, brother, 
and family as hostages for his good conduct; 

*’*****1'*^ MSS. In this chapter, the Engliah reader will find a more 

than usii»l number of harsh names, which he may be inclined to think miflfht 
havoboer* omitted with advantaffo, but they will, in moat instonooe, doserre 
3-ttontio^ a-8 thovse of the ancestors of the principal Mahratta chiefs, 
t Al« the three swords are in possession of the Raja of Satara* 

X Kl^foo Khan. 
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promising, however, that in case ho should 
succeed in establishing his authority, and continue 
steadfast in attachment and allegiance, he should 
receive the tract conquered by his grandfather 
from Beejapoor, with an additional territory 
between the Beema and Godavery.* 

Shao sent forward one of his attendants, per- 
sonally known to Pursojee Bhonslay and Chimmajee 
Damoodhur, then at the head of some Mahratta 
troops in Berar and Candeish, for the purpose of 
announcing his approach and soliciting their 
assistance. They immediately joined him, and 
their example was soon followed by Hybut Bao 
Nimbalkur, Neemajee Sindia, and other chiefs. 
Letters, intimating his approach, were despatched 
by Shao to Tara Bye, but as she did not choose 
to relinquish a power she had so long held, or 
renounce her son’s pretensions to the sovereignty, 
she alfected to believe him an impostor, assembled 
the whole of her ministers, declared her intention 
of opposing this pretender, and called upon all fh(' 
principal officers to attest their fidelity to the cause 
of her son by the most solemn oaths. On their 
compliance, she appointed Bamchundur Punt, and 
Neeloo Punt, to assist her with their counsel ; 
Dhunnajee Jadow, and Pureshram Trimbuck to 
command in the field; Shunkrajee Narrain to 
defend the Ghaut-Mahta ; and Kanhojee Angria, 
Surkheil, who had been appointed by Raja Ram 
to the command of the fleet, upon the death of 
Seedojee Goojur, was placed in charge of the coast. 
Poond Sawunt, of Waree, also sent assurances of 
fidelity to Tara Bye. 

Shao, on hearing of these proceedings, halted 
at the Godavery, in hopes of being able to dispel 
any opinion there might really exist liis being 
tm impostor ; but his army having increasi^^^' > 
15,000 men, he deteimined, by the advioe»5i%\ 

. . 1 — I.....— M l -i. -1.1 
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Pursojee Bhonslay, to move forward without 
further delay. Dhunnajee Jadow and the Pritoc 
Needhee advanced to oppose him. The people of 
the country seemed inclined to the cause of Tara 
Bye ; and one village had the audacity to fire on 
h’s troops. Several of his men being killed, the 
place was assaulted, and a severe example made of 
the offenders. During the attack, a woman bearing 
a boy in her arms rushed towards Shao, and threw 
down the child, calling out that she devoted him 
to the Haja’s service. Shao took cliarge of him, 
and in commemoration of his first success, called 
him Futih* Sing, to which he afterwards added 
his own surname of Bhonslay, and always treated 
him like his oivn son. Such was the cxtntordinary 
origin of the xtajas of Akulkotc. 

As the armies drew near to each other, means 
were successfully employed to detach Dhunnajee 
JcmIow from the cause of Tara 3yc ; and the Pritee 
Needluic, finding he was nof supported in an action 
which took place at the village of Kbcyr, 22 miles 
north of Poona, withdrew from Dhunnajoe’s troops 
and fled to Satara. Shao, joined by Dhunnajee, 
advanced to Chundun Wiindun, of which he 
obtained possession, lie seized the families of all 
pi'rsons acting against him ; sent a summon.s to 
Shnnkrajee Narrain, Punt Suchew, to deliver up 
I’oorundhur, which he had taken, a short time 
before, and an order to Pureshram Trimbuck to 
surrender Satara ; neither of them obeyed ; but 
Shaik Meerah, a Mahomedan officer wdio com- 
manded under the latter, confined him, and gave 
up the fort. 

Shao, on obtaining possession of Satara, 
formally seated himself on the throne, in the 
month of March, 1708. Gudadhur 
A. D. 1708. Prillhad w^as appointed Pritee 

Noedhee, and Byhroo Punt Pingley made 


* ** Fatih’* means victory. The chiW’s father’s name was Lokhnnday. 
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Peishwa. The brother of Pyhroo Punt, Ncoloo 
Punt Moreishwur, who still adhered to Tara Bye, 
died shortly after at Eangna. Dhunnajeo Jadow 
was confirmed in his rank of Senaputtee, and tlic 
right of making collections in several districts was 
delegated to him. At this period of confusion the 
revenue was realized on no fixed principle, hat 
levied as opportunity presented itself in the 
manner of contribution. The principal carcoons 
employed hy Bhunnajee in I'cvenue affairs, were 
Abhajcc Poorundh urcc,* Koolkurnec of Sassoor 
(Sasswur), near Poona, and another Brahmin, 
Koolkurnec of Sreewurdun, in the district of 
Choulc, a village then claimed hy the Seedee, from 
which, in consequence of some intrigue connected 
with the Seedee’s enemy Angria, he had fled to 
Sassoor, and had been recommended to Bhunnajee 
Jadow hy Abbajce Poorundhuree, and Puresliram 
Trimhuck. The name of this Koolkurnec, iiftcr- 
wards so cclehrated as the founder of the Pcishwa’s 
power, was Ballajce Wishwanath Bhutt.t 

McauAvlule the tavo eldest sons of Aurungzehe, 
Sultan Mauzuin, and Azim Sliah, had fought 
a bloody battle near Agra, in Avhich Sultan 
Mauzum Avas Auctorious. The army from tin' 
Bcccan, commanded hy Azim Shah, engaged 
under great disadvantages, OAving to tlie pertinaeify 
of that headstrong prince, avIio, at least accelerated 
discomfiture hy his Avant of preparation, and hy 
his neglect of arrangement among his troops, 
lie paid the forfeit of his obstinacy Avith his life. 
There fell AAuth him, his tAvo sons, together Avith 
TurhccAit Khan, Bulput llao Boondelay, Bam 
Sing Harra, the gallant Khan Alum, and a great 


^ The ancestor of the present great family of Poorundhuree. 

t Mahratta MSS. It is proper to mention, that among Mahraita 
Brarains, Bhutt and Grrehuat, in speaking of their own caste, are nearly 
ftynonymous with clerical and secular. Custom has introduced this dietinc- 
tion- Bhutt, however, in the text, was merely the surnamo of Ballajce 
Wishwanath, not a religious appellation. 
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proportion of the officers experienced or distin- 
guished in Mahratta warfare. 

Xaum Bukhsh, who was sent to Beejaj)oor by 
Aurungzcbe a few days before his death, assumed 
the ensigns of royalty, and declared himself 
emperor upon the demise of his father ; his 
autlmrity Avas at llrst acknov. lodged, hut having 
110 stability of character, lie was soon dc'sertod by 
most of his troops ; lie first endeavoured to 
conciliate the Mahratta ]\fankurees, who showed 
some disjiositioii to listen to his overtures, but 
they won' soon disgusted wdth his ])eiulaiicc and 
folly. Sultan Mauzum, who liad used his Auctory 
Avitii moderation, and was iioav on his march to 
the Deccan, generously offered him tlie kingdoms 
of Hyderaliad and Boejapo-.;r ; but Kaum Buklish 
jirefi'rrod the desperate cliance of encountering the 
whole army of Hindoostan, and was killed near 
Hyderabad, in an attack iiiadi.’ upon him by his 
old and invcti'rale eiunny, Zoollikar khan, who was 
joined on the occasion by a body of Mahrattas, 
sent by Sbao, under the command of Necinajee 
Sindia.* 

The affairs of Kaum Bukhsh w'ero considered 
so dt'sperate, that after he had refused the offer 
mad(' by Sultan Maiizum, it teas conjectured that 
he intended to follow^ the example of his unch', 
Sultan Mohummud Akber, and retire to Persia; 
orders Avere sent to all the seaports to intercejit 
him, and two lakhs of rupees, with an extension of 
the company’s privileges, Avere promised by 
Zoolfikar Khan to Mr. Pitt, governor of Madras, 
if he would apprehend the fugitive. To this 
Mr. Pitt agreed, but refused the present.! 

Zoolfikar Khan, Avho was in the army of Azim 
Shah in the battle of Agra, after supporting his 

* Khafee Klmn. Memoirs of Kradut Khan. Original letter from 
Zoolfikar Khan to Shao. ^ 

t Original letters from the Madras KeeordH. This Mr. Pitt was the 
aiher of Lord Chatham , 
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reputation as an officer, escaped from the field, and 
Sultan Mauzum, by the advice of his excelle ,t 
minister, Monaim Khan, not only pardoned, but 
promoted him to high rank; conferring on him the 
viceroyalty of the Deccan, and the title of Umeer- 
Ool-Oomrah. By Zoolfikar Khan’s representations, 
Sultan Mauzum at first lent his countenance to 
Shao’s party, which tended to increase the raja’s 
consequence amongst his countrymen, and would 
have been followed by more substantial advantages 
in a formal grant of the Surdeshmookhee, but 
Monaim Khan, unused to Bramin artiftce, having 
been visited by the wukeels of Tara Bye, was 
persuaded by them that Tara Bye’s son, Sivajee, 
was the lawful raja of the Mahrattas. Zoolfikar 
Khan, impatient at his listening to these preten- 
sions, betrayed an irritation which the minister 
resented ; and Sultan Mauzum, unwilling to dis- 
oblige Monaim Khan, and at the same time not 
displeased to find an excuse for deferring such a 
concession, seemed to comply with the minister’s- 
proposal in favour of Sivajee, and desired that the 
deeds for the Surdeshmookhee should be made out 
in his name ; he, however, postponed their delivery 
until the claim to the Maliratta supremacy should 
be decided, by the issue of the contest which was 
then in progress between the candidates.* 

Sliio’s army was cantoned at Chundun 
Wundun, in the neighbourhood of Satara, during 
the monsoon, and he neglected no preparation to 
enable him to reduce his rival. Amongst other 
expedients, ho made an unsuccessful, application to 
Sir Nicholas Waite, the governor of Bombay, for 
a supply of guns, ammunition, European soldiers, 
and money.t At the opening of the fair season, 
after celebrating the Dussera, preparations were 
made to renew the war against Tara Bye. Panalla 
was invested, the seige pressed with vigour, and 
the HavUdar who commanded, offered to surrender 

* Kbafe« Khan. ^ f Uraoe’s Aijnals. f 
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on condition of being confirmed in hi?, station. 

A D 1709 proposal was readily acceded 

to, and "Vishalgurh was surrender- 
ed by the agent of Pureshram Trinibuck on the 
same terms. Shao noict marched towards Rangna, 
whore Tara Bye then was, but hearing of the 
approach of the army, she quilted Rangna and 
fled to Mai wan. The Havildar of Rangna refused 
to surrender, and opposed the besiegers with 
resolution ; an assault was made and repulsed, and 
Shao, on the approach of the monsoon, abandoning 
tlxe siege, retired to Kolapoor where he cantoned 
the troops.* 

At the opening of the fair sea.son, it was 
intended to prosecute the war, but about that time, 
an agreement was entered into with the Moghuls, 
which waved the grand question of hereditary 
claim, and rendered the reduction of Tara Bye a 
point of less pressing personal interest to Shao. 
Zoolflkar Khan, who attended the court of Sultan 
Mauzum on his return to Ilindoostan, left Daood 
Khan Punnee as his deputy in the six Soobehs of 
the Deccan, and obtained for him the government 
of Burhanpoor in addition to his other appoint- 
ment. Daood Khan settled with such Mahratta 
chiefs, as acknowledged Shao’s authority, to allow 
them, with certain reservations, one-fourth of the 
revenue, but reserved the right of collecting and 
paying it through his own agents. Daood Khan’s 
intimacy with most of the Mahratta chiefs, his 
connection with Zoolflkar Khan, and the terms of 
friendship between the latter and Shao, not only 
preserved Shao’s ascendancy, but, except in 
instances where independemt plundering bands 
occasionally appeared, procured a tolerably correct 
observance of the terras mentioned, t 

In the end of the year Shao returned to 
Satara, and married two wives, one of the Mohitey, 

* Maharatta MSS, ^ Kha^foe Khan* 

Yol. 1. • 4*. 
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and another of the Sirkay family. His other Wo 
wives were stiU with his mother at Delhi, where 
one of them, the daughter of Sindia, shortly 
after Avards died. Dhunnajce Jadow, after a Ion" 
illness, caused by the breaking out of an old wound 
in his leg, died on his way from Kolapoor, on the 
banks of the Warna. His carcoon, Ballajee Wish- 
wanath had accompanied him on that service, and 
during his sickness had the management of all 
his alfairs, wdiich created an unconquerable 
jealousy on the part ol Chunder Seyn Jadow, 
Dhunnajec’s son, and several Bramins in his 
service. 


A D. 1710. 


The army bad scarcely returned to Satara 
when Tara Bye, encouraged by 
the Havildav at Banalla, marched 
towards that place re-enforced by the troops of 
Poond Sawunt, and it was immediately restored to 
her. It was now resolved, in ord(!r to give h(‘r 
party credit, and the appeai’ance of a rising cause, 
to make that fort and the neighbouring town of 
Kolapoor the future residence of her court. 
llamchur\dur Punt continued steadfast in the 
interest of Inn’ party, and Shunkra- 
jee NaiTain, likewise maintained 
her cause. As the territory of the latter was 
rcckonc'd the foundation stone of the empire, from 
Sivajee’s having lirst established himself there, 
Shao determined to reduce the Suchew instead of 
renewing the attack on Panalla. About this time 
he entertained the design of removing his capital 
to Ahmednugur, but as it gave offence to Zooltikar 
Khan, Shao, at his desire, relinquished the inten- 
tion.* 


A. D. 1711. 


An army proceeded towards Poona, and suc- 
ceeded in obtoining possession of llajgurh, but 
most of the Suchew’s forts being yvell stored ivitb 
provisions, and garrisoned by veteran Mawulees, 

Original lottere from Zoolfikar Khan, 
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were rekoncd impregnable. It was, therefore, 
with no small satisfaetion that Shao heard of his 
having put a period to his exislence,* an act 
which it is said, he committed from remorse, in 
consequence of having taken a solemn oath, to 
maintain the cause of Tara Bye, against his lawful 
prince. 

Just at this time, in the month of January, 
1710 Sivajeo. the sou of Tara Bye died 

of the small-pox. This ))rince was 
an idiot, but his death occasioned a considerable 
change at Kolapoor. Han.cliundur Punt seized 
the opportunity to I’cmove 'J'ara Bye from the 
administration, and to place Sumbliajce, the son of 
Rajis Bye, the younger widow of Raja Ram, in 
her stead ; a measure, Avhich had the sanction of 
Hindoo usage, and wais therefore supported by 
common consent. Tara Bye, and BhoAvaiuse Bye, 
her son’s widoAV, said to have been pr(‘gnaT\t at the 
titne of her husband’s deaf It, wert'jtut into conrine- 
ment, and Ramchundur Punt, unfettered by Tara 
By(!, began to exert himself with renovated 
vigour. 

But Shao, Avhilst Daood Khan’s government 
continued, Avas secured in the ascendancy ; he Avas 
iilso surrounded by most of the experienced 
ministers, and Avas tottilly extanjtt from that 
cruelty and excess, AAdiich liis enemies gave out 
that he inherited, Avith many otlutr vices, from his 
father Sumbhajee. 'J'he loss of Shunkrajee 
Ntirrain aa^is a severe bloAV to the cause of tlie 
opposite pai’ty, and Shao, in that t emper of con- 
ciliation, for AAdiich he is deservedly applauded, 
seized the advantage Avhich the sanction of lawful 

• He performed the Jul Simuull,, or voluntary death by water, which i« 
not uncommon among: Hindoo devotecft. It ik t lTeoted by placing a vrooden 
platform upon seveial earthen potn, witli thmr uionthri turned down, to 
which the planks are laetened, and small holes sre bored in the earthen 
vessels ; the whole is placed on «leop water, on some river aceounted holy, 
and the devotee seats or ties himself on the platform, which gradually sinks 
with him. 
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authority always bears, and immediately dospitchcd 
clothes of investiture to Narroo Shunker, son of 
the late Suchew, then a child of two years old ; at 
the same time confirming, as a matter of course, 
his mootaliq, or principal agent, in that situation. 
This measure immediately secured to him the 
services of that party, and the Suchew never after- 
wards departed from his allegiance. Shao was not 
equally successful in binding all the members of 
the Pritee Needhee’s family to his interest. 

Ho released Pureshram Trimbuck, restored 

-1710 his honors by the removal of 
Gudadhur Prillhad, and confirmed 
him in his formal charge of Vishalgurh and its 
dependencies. The Pritee Needhee sent his eldest 
son, Kistnajee Bhaskur, to assume the management 
of the fort and district ; but he had no sooner 
obtained possession, than he revolted, tendered his 
services to Sumbhajee, and was made Pritee 
Needhee at Kolapoor. On this defection Puresh- 
ram Trimbuck was again thrown into confinement, 
and Shao, under a belief that the revolt had been 
encouraged by him, intended to have put him to 
death, but he was dissuaded from this design, 
which, even if just, would have made him odious 
in the country. 

In consequence of changes at the imperial 
court, Daood Khan Avas removed to the govern- 
ment of Guzerat, which dissolved the agreement 
between the Moghuls and the Mahrattas. 

Chtmder Seyn Jadow, who had been appointed 
Senaputtee on the demise of his father, was sent 
off from Satara with a considerable army, and 
directed to levy the Chouth, Surdeshmookhee and 
Ghas-dana from the Moghul districts. He was 
attended on this occassion by his father’s carcoon, 
BaUajee Wishwanath, who was now charged with 
collecting and appropriating a share of the revenue 
for the l^ja, a situation of control, which under 
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no circumstances was likely to be favourably 
viewed by the Senaputtee The jealousy formerly 
entertained was increascu tenfold, and on a very 
slight cause, arising from a dispute about a deer 
run down by one of Ballajee’s horsemen, the sup- 
pressed enmity burst out in attempted violence ; 
and Ballajoe was obliged to flee for his life, first 
to Sassoor, where the Suchew ’s agc^it in Poorun- 
dhur did not think it prudent to protect him, 
although ho begged hard to be permitted to enter 
that fort. The hevsemen, his pursuers, were in 
sight ; but the commander of the fort was ob - 
durate. Witli a few followers, amongst whom 
were his sons Bajec Bao and Chimnajee. Ballajco 
Wishwanath attempted to cross over to Pandoo- 
gurh, a fort in the opposite valley, but Jadow’s 
horsemen were already in his route, and searching 
for him in every quarter. In this dangerous e.\;- 
tremity, he contrived to conceal himself for a few 
days, until two Mahrattas, the one named Peclajoo 
Jadow, and the other surnamed Dlioomal, then 
common Sillidars in his service, collected, by their 
influence with their r('lations, a small troop of 
horse, and promised to sacrifice their lives, or 
carry him and his sous, that night, to the Machec* 
of Pandoogurh. 

Ballajoe Wishwanath, as the manuscripts 
state, “ did not particularly excel in the accomplish- 
ment of sitting upon a horse, ”t but the Sillidars, 
although they had a skirmish, pcrform(‘d their 
promise, and the commander of the fort prot(ictcd 
him by Shao’s orders. Chunder Seyn Jadow 
peremptorily demanded his being delivered up to 
him and threatened, in case of refusal, to renounce 
his allegiance for ever. Shao was not prepared to 
punish this insolent demand, but he refused to give 

* Machee is a yillape atiached to all hill-forts, commonly situated on the 
I'aco of the bill completoly under protection, and is sometimes fortified. 

tHis biographer adds, ‘^and at tbis'time required n man, on each side, 
to hold him on.’’ 
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up Ballajee, and sent orders to Hybut Rao Nim- 
balkur, Sur Lushkur, then near Ahmednugur, to 
march for Satara immediately. In the meantime 
Ballajee Wishwanatb was cooped up in Pandoo- 
gurh, which was surrounded by the Senaputtee’s 
troops. Hybut Rao Nimbalkur, already jealous 
at not being made Scnaputtee, and greatly incensed 
at Jadow’s behaviour, obeyed the order with all 
speed ; the latter hearing of his arrival at Phultun, 
quitted Pandoogurh and marched to Dewoor. The 
armies fought, and the troops of Jadow being 
defeated, he retired to Kolapoor, accompanied by 
Ghatgay, Shirzec Rao. The latter was confirmed 
by Sumbhajee in his hereditary possessions at 
Kagul, but both went off to meet Cheyn Koolich 
Khan (Nizam Ool Moolk), who had just been ap- 
pointed, for the first time, to the viceroyalty 
of the Deccan, and from whom Jadow received 
a large tract of territory in the neighbourhood 
of Balkee, 25 miles cast of Beder, as a jaghcer 
for the support of his troops.* 

After the death of Sultan Mauzumt in 
1712, the distractions which prevailed by tlie 
usual contentions, of the Moghul emperor’s 
sons, the subsequent revolution effected for his 
grandson Pcrokhserc, and the barbarous execution 
of Zoolfikar Khan, were followed by important 
changes in the government of the Deccan. Of 
these changes, the first to be mentioned, was 
of much importance, both as it removed Daood 
Khan from the government, and as it brought 
a person to the temporary charge of the vice- 
royalty, who subsequently bore a leading part 
in Deccan affairs. This was the appointment 


• Mahrafcta MSS. Hudeequ-i-Alum. This Persian MS., to which I here 
refer for the first time, is a voluminons history of Nizam«Ool>Moolk and 
Ilia suocossora. It is a modern and respectable work, written by Mohummu d 
Aboo Turab, and dedicated to Meer Alum, the well-known minister of 
Nizam Ally. I had two copies of this work, the one was lent to mo by 
Mr. William Erskine. 

t Or Shah Alun^. 
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of Cheyn Koolich Khan, the son of Ghazee- 
ud-deen. His original name was Meer Kummur- 
ud-deen ; the title of Cheyn Koolich Khan, with 
a munsub of 6,000 horse, was conferred on him, 
when a very young man, by Aurungzebe, under 
whom, in the latter years of that emperor’s reign, 
he held the important post cf Soobehdar in the 
province of Beejapoov. Cheyn Koolich Khan 
had materially contributed to the success of 
the two Syuds, Abdoollah Khan and Iloossein Ally 
Khan, to whose bravery, skill, and exertions, 
Ferokhsere owed his throne.* Amongst courtiers 
as well as states, friendship is as often the result 
of common enmity as of common interest ; 
Cheyn Koolich Khan, who was known to have 
been the enemy of Zoolukar Klian, was imme- 
diately appointed to succeed to the viceroyalty 
of the deceased minister, and dignified witli 
the title of Nizam Ool Moolk, whilst JDaf) 0 (l 
Khan was removed to the governmcjit of 
Guzerat.t 

It was at this pcsrlod that the disaffijcted 
Senaputtcc Avent over to Nizam Ool Moolk, by 
whom he was Avell received, and rewarded in the 
manner already mentioned. He was accompanied 
by Ghatgay, Sbirzee Itao, of Kagul, and an ofllccn 
named Rumbhajec Nimbalkur ; the latter became 
distinguished in the Moghul service, and got the 
title of Itao Itumbha, Avhich descended to his 
posterity. Nizam Ool Moolk, on arriving at Aur- 
ungabad, seemed disposed to favour the cause of 
Sumbhajec, which, without enquiring into fhe 

* Khafoe Khan, Khnzaneb Amirab, and Mua.i8ir-ooi-Oomrfih. Tho two 
last Persian authorities are both valuable. The Khuzaneh Amirah was 
written in the Decoan by Moor (rbolam Ally, a native of Bclj?rara, in the 
province of Oude. He is celebrated as poet a» well ae a historian ; bo is 
the author of the Suroo Azad, and his w'orks are much prized by tho 
Mahomedans of tho Deccan. Tho MuaHsir-oobOomrah tIiio#fraphv of tho 
Moghul nobles) is much celebrated in the Decoan ; it was written by 8hah 
Nuwaz Khan, or Sumsam-ud-Dowlah, with whose public character the reader 
of oriental history is already acquainted, from tho work': of Mr. Ormo, 
Colonel Wilks, and others. 

t Khafee Khan. 
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pijiyate motives that may have inclined him to 
t®t party, was now the wisest policy the Moghuls 
could have adopted. Jadpw, eager for revenge, 
and Nizam Ool Moolk, desirous of suppressing the 
ravages of Shao’s ofl0.cers, sent an army against 
the Sur Lushkur, who retired from the Godavery 
to the Beema. Shao, in order to support him, 
sent forward a body of troops under Ballajee 
Wishwanath, whom he now dignified with the 
title of Sena Kurt, or agent in charge of the army. 
Ballajee effected a junction with Hybut Rao 
Nimbalkur, who fell Ijack to the neighbourhood 
. of Poorundhur, where they proposed to stand an 
engagement. A battle was fought in which the 
advantage claimed by the Mahrattas is contradict- 
ed by their subsequent retreat to Salpee Ghaut. A 
detachment of Mahrattas from the Moghul army, 
under Rumbhajee Nimbalkur, took possession of 
the Poona district, and Rumbhajee obtained a 
Jaghcer in the neighliourhood. At length an ac- 
commodation took place, the terms of which ar(r 
not ascertained, but hostilities ceased, and the 
Moghuls returned to Aurungabad.* Nizam Ool 
Moolk kept his troops in motion during the fair 
season, but after they went into cantonments for 
the rains, a plan he invariably adopted, the 
Mahrattas, acting under different leaders, resumed 
their depredations. 

■ All the Deshmookhs and Deshpandyas, in the 
Moghul districts of Maharashtra, fortified the 
villages where they resided, on pretence of defend- 
ing themselves, but they frequently joined or ‘ 
assisted their countrymen, of whatever party, in 
escape, defence, or concealment. One very rich 
caravan of treasure, escorted by a large detach- 
ment under Mohummud Ibrahim Tebreezee, was 
attacked on the route from Surat to Aurungabad, 
the troops were entirely destroyed, and the 


• Mahratta MSS, 
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property carried off.* This robbery was probablr 
committed by Khundee Rao Dhabaray. Poy 
many yeiirs that officer had subsisted his followers 
in Guzorat and Kattywar, and exacted a tribute in 
those provinces. He acknowledged Sliao as his 
chief, and when Daood Khan was appointed to 
Guzerat, he withdrew from the neighbourhood of 
Ahmedabad, and established himself in the strong 
country aboul Kaundodc and liajpoeplee ; t 
whence it is likely, from the nature of the attack, 
ibis was his first sally. 

As Kizam Ool Moolk favoured the Jvolapoor 
party, Sumbhajee’s inliuence was increased as tliat 
of Shao Avas diminished. Seedojee Ghorepui’ay,J 
the son of Bjdierjee, nephew of the famous 
Suntajee, and youngest breiher of the first Moorar 
llao of Gooteo, Avas induced to declare for Sumbha- 
jee, by Avhom ho avs dignified \Adth the fitle of 
Scnaputtec, and sc^veral of the Ghorepurays, both 
of ]\apscc and Moodlioh', joined tlie Kolapoor 
party : but Seedojee and his ally, tlu; Patan Nabo’o 
of Savanooi’, Avere too intent on 1h(;ir OAvn schemes 
-of conquest and })1 under, to quit the Carnatic. It 
was about this period that Seedojee made a great 
.acfiuisition by obtaining possession of Sondoor, a 
fort situated in a valley of singular strength, with- 
in 25 miles of Bellary. 

Kishen llao Kuttaokur, a Bramin, raised by 
the Moghuls, § took post in the country about the 
Mahdeo hills, and Avithout joining either party, 
plundered the districts on his own account. Dum- 
majee Thorat, an officer long under Itamcliundur 
Bunt, strengthened a Gurhee in the village of 
Hinghee or Jlingungaom, near Batus, about 40 
miles east of Poona, and levied contributions for 
30 miles round. He was of the Kolapoor party, 

• Khafee Khan, 
t Mahratta MSS. 

j Eanoojoo the grandson of Suntajee fell in battle. ^ 

§ The same whose letter is given in a note, chap. xU of thua Tolnme. 

Vol. I. 46 
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aoad acknowledged no chief except his old patron 
Jlamchundur Punt, under whom he had first 
established himself, and from whom he received 
Sopa and Patus as a Jagheer, during the siege of 
Ginjee. Even in Mahratta estimation he was a 
lawless ruffian.* Oodajee Chowan, another of 
K-amchundur’s officers and a native of Ilutnee, 
took the Gurhec of Buttees Serala, and in a short 
time became so formidable, that Shao was glad to 
enter into a compromise, by conceding the Choutli 
of Serala and Kurar, which Chowan long continued 
to receive as a personal alloAvance, There were 
several other petty depredators who declared 
•themselves Sumbhajee’s adherents, but the most 
formidable of all was Kanhojee Angria, then in 
possession of the coast from Sawuntwai’ee to 
Bombay, who was extending his sway over tin' 
province of Kalliannee in the Concan. 

Such was the state of anarchy which now 
prevailed, that without a sudden change of fortune', 
and a greater efficiency in Shao's government, Tus 
authority over the Mahrattas must soon have be^- 
come nugatory. Ballajee Wishwanath instilled 
some vigour into his councils, and began to take a 
lead in public affairs. lie proposed to reduce' 
Dummajec Thorat, and set out for that purpose ; 
but he Avas seduced to a conference, treacherously 
seized and throAvn into confinement, together witli 
his friend Abbajee Poorundhurcc, his tAvo sons, 
Bajee Bao and Chimnajee, and several of their 
immediate retainers. 

Thorat threatened them with the torture of 
fastening horses feeding-bags, filled with ashes, 
on their mouths, and with ultimate death, unless 

* An anecdote of this freebooter is ralated by bia countrymen with mueh 
horror. It is necessary to premise, that ono of the most sacred of oaths, 
amon^rtt Mahrattas, is taken by holding tho loaves of the tree called liei, 
conjoined with turmeric, which in the Mahratta language is known by tho 
name of Bandar. Thorat was accused of liHAMng forfeited his oath, and 
treacherously seized Ballajee Wishwanath. after swearing on tho Bel-Bandar. 
“ And what of that?** said Thorat — “don’t I eat Bandar daily, and what is 
Bel but the leares of a tree i' ’ ’ 

/ 
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he received a large ransom for their release. 
After enduring many indignities, the amount of 
their ransom was at last agreed upon and paid by 
Shao, who now applied to the Suchew to stop the 
progress of Thorat. The Suchew accordingly 
prepared to attack him; but his troops wore 
defeated, and both the Suchew and his Mootaliq 
w<;rc taken and thrown into contiuement at 
llingungaom.* 

At the same time that the Punt Suchew un- 
dertook this service, lwo expeditions were prepared 
at Satara : the ont;, under the Feishwa, llyhroo 
Punt Pingley, wemt to protoet the Conciin an(f 
repel Angria; and the otiier, commanded by 
Pallajee Wisiiwanath, was ordered to suppress 
Kishen llao Kuttaokur. Tiiis IJramin had become 
so bold and confident, tliat he marched to Onnd to 
meet Shao’s troops, but he was totally defeated, 
jirinci pally by the bravery of Sreoput llao, the 
si^cond son of Pureshram 'I’rimbuck, the Pritco 
Needheo, who had urged his son to perform 
some action which might wipe away the miscon- 
duct of his elder brother, and procure Iris 
father’s release. Shao, accordingly, once more 
reston^d the Pritec Needhee to his liberty and 
rank. Kishen llao, after perfect submission, was 
pardoned, and reccj’visd the village of Kuthio, in 
enam, a part of which is still enjoyed by his 
posterity. 

This success was of considerable importance, 
hut a like good fortunii did not attend tlio 
TVishwa’s expedition, llyhroo Punt was defen.ted 
and made prisoner by Angria. The fort of 
Logurh was taken ; Ilajmachee surrendered ; and 
it was reported that Angria was about to march 
for Satara. All the force that could be spared 

* Naroo Shunker, tlio Punt Suchew, was then a child ; but amogst 
Hindoos, the guardian generally considers tke presence of his ward necessary 
on occasions of iniportance. 
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was collected to oppose him, under Ballajee 
Wishwanath, who undertook the command, with 
hopes of being enabled, from his former connec- 
tion with Angria, to effect an accommodation 
more desirable than any that might result from 
a protected contest with a powerful neighbour. 
Ballajee knew Angria to be a leader of consider- 
able ability as was well as enterprize, and that his 
resources were not bounded by the extent of 
the districts in his possession, but were chiefly 
obtained by daring and extensive piracies. Balla- 
jee was successful in his endeavours ; and Angria, 
on condition of receiving 10 forts,* and 1(5 
fortified places of less strcngth,t with their 
dependent villages ; on being confirmed in command 
of the fleet, and his title of Surkheil, agreed to 
renounce Sumbhajec, to release the Peishwa, to 
restore all his conquests, except Eajmachee, and 
to maintain the cause of Shao. 

By this agreement the Seedec found himself 
deprived of some places of which ho had enjoj^od 
the revenue for 20 years. The consequence was 
an immediate rupture between thief and Angria, 
in which Ballajee Wishwanatli, co-operating against 
the Seedc(% invaded his territory, and soon 
compelled him to submit. 

Ballajee having j)erformed this service in a 
A D 1714 manner so entirely to Shao’s 

wishes, was received on his return 
to Satara with the greatest distinction ; and in 
consequence of the failure of Byhroo Punt 
Pingley, that minister was removed from the, 
dignity of Mookh Purdhan, and Ballajee Wish- 
wanath was appointed Peishwa in his stead. His 


•Those wore — 1, the island of Kenery (Kuiidoyree) ; 2, Kolabah ; 
Severndroojf ; 4, Viziadroog ; 5, Jyegurh ; G, Doodroog ; 7, Kunnikdroog ; 8 , 
Futihgurh ; 9, Ooohitourh ; and 10, Yeawuntdroog, 

1 1, Byroogurh ; 2, Kotla ; 3, Viokiitgurh ; 4, Manikgnrh ; 5, Mirggnrh ; 
6, Sagurgurh ; 7, Bussalgurh ; 8, Palg-urh and Kamdroog ; 9, Gnrhoo Kara- 
pattnn ; 10, Ramdroog ; 11, Rajapoor , 12, Amber ; 13, Sataolee ; 14, Kamtey ; 
16 Sreewurdun ; %|id 16, Munrunjun. — (Copy of original papers.) 
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friend, Abbajee Poonjndiiurec was confirmed as 
his Mootaliq, and llamajee Punt Bhanoo* as his 
Furnnwees. 

Mannajec Moray, after the desertion of Ohunder 
Seyn Jadow, had received clothes of investiture 
as Senaputtee, but had not jJcrformed the services 
that were expected of him ; he was now ordered 
with Hybut Eao Nhnl)alker, to accompany 
Ballajcc into the Poona district, for the purpose 
of reducing Dummajee Thoi'at. As Ballajee 
was apprehensive that tlie Suebew, who was still 
a prisoner in Itingungaoni, might bo killed if the 
place were atiacked, he was prevailed upon by 
Yessoo Bye, the Punt !SucheAv’s mother, to 
endeavour to obtain his release before hostilities 
commenced. This was aecordijigly elfectcd, and 
Yessoo Bye, in gratitude to the J’eishwa for 
saving her son, made over to him tlni Suchow’s 
I’ights in the Poona district, and gave him up 
the fort of Poorundhur, as a place of refuge for 
his family, then residing in Sassoor. On the 
same pretence, Ballajee obtained a grant of it 
from Shao, by which concession, that prince 
forged the first link in the: chain which afterwards 
fettered his own power, and rcaluced in’s successors 
to emj)ty pageants of Bramin policy. 

The force assembled in the I’oona district 
was too powerful for 'J’liorat. Jfe was soon 
forced into the Gurliee of lliiigungaom, which 
was bveaclied and stormed. Dummajee Thorat 
was made prisonc'r, and the Giirhee, was destroyed. 

The SuT Lushkur returned to tiic Godavery, 
after quarrelling with the Baja 
A D. 1715. appoii'.ting him Senaputtee, 

and they w'cre never reconciled. The Peishwa 
induced the Moghul agent, t in charge of the 
Poona district, to make over the superior authority 

♦ Ancefltor of tho colobratod Nana FnrMiweOK, 
t He was u Mahratia, named Bajoe Ktiddum. 
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to Mm, on promising that E-umbhajce Nim- 
balkur’s Jagheer should be respected. He 
immediately suppressed a banditti which infested 
it ; gave his attention to restoring order in the 
villages ; discontinued all farming of revenue ; 
and encouraged cultivation, by the usual means 
of very low and gradually increasing assessments.* 

The affairs of the Mahrattas began to wear 
a more favourable aspect in all quarters ; but, 
after the confusion, weakness, and total anarchy 
which have just been described, the rapid 
expansion of their power from about this 
period, under the authority of Shao, is, on any 
view, very remarkable, and at first, until the cause 
be investigated, might seem quite incredible. The 
circumstances, howcvcjr, which preserved that 
prince’s ascendancy will be satisfactorily 
explained ; and, as to the domestic confusion 
among the Mahrattas, it may be considered the 
reaction of their predatory power ; tlicir present 
state was like a fiood with its channel completely 
obstruetcid, which rises on its natural barriers, till 
surmounting or bursting through them, it 
inundates the plains. 

The infl Lienee of Ballajee Wishwanath 
continued to increase, and no affair of importance 
was undertaken without his advice. A conciliatory 
policy was agreeable to Sliao, and dictated all 
Ballajee’s measures. The system of Sivajee was 
the groundwork of their arrangements ; but, since 
the time of Sumbhajee, the necessity of preserving 
the Baja’s supremacy by profusely issuing deeds, 
confirming to the successful Mahratta leader the 
possession of all the territory in which he could 
establish himself, was ruinous both to their union 
and resources as a nation. The nature, however, 
of the tribute which Sivajcc’s genius had instituted, 
suggested a remedy for the endless divisibility 


* Mahratta MSS. 
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which every additional acquisition of territory was 
likely to create. The expedient adopted, which 
must have been long contemplated, Avill bo shown 
in its proj»er place ; and although it but temporari- 
ly insured its end, is the most ingenious, as well as 
the deepest scheme of Bramiii policy which is to 
1)0 found unconnected Avith thew religious system. 
The ministry, as far as practicable, v-a.s composed 
of the old retainers, and the sitnalimis of those 
Mdio adhered to the Kolapoor party, were conferred 
on their near relations. 

The following is a list of the ministry at this 
])eriod : — 

Pritoo 'Noedhop — Pufosiirani rriuihnck. 

The Ei(fht PunllnuiH. 

1. Poisliwa, or Mookli Pur<lliau--PMM/ij W'iHliwiinaf.li. 

2. Anmt — Amliii itao Hapoo ll.fawimtny. 

3. Su<;h(''\v — Naroo Shunkor. 

4. Muiitroo --Naroo liaiu SIkmiwoo. 

5. yoiiaputtoo — Maun ¥oray. 

C. Homniit — Anuiil li.io. 

7, Nyadoiph — Honnjoo Aninnt 

8. Pandit Kao -Mood Binitt OojuidlHM'a. 

rursojec Bhonslay and liybiit Hao Nimbalkur 
both died about this tinu;. The; sou of the former, 
Xanhojee Bhonslay, Avas coulirmcMl by Shao in all 
his father’s possc'ssions, and siiccc'r'ded to his title 
ol’ Sena Sahib Soobeli, but the rank of Sur 
(juslikur was conferred on l)ownlshe(i Somwoushee, 
togelhei Avith all the rights and honors of the 
situation. The son of Jlvbut Itao, whose succes- 
sion Avas set aside, quitted Shao’s standard, joined 
Chunder S(wn JadoAV, and afterwards received 
Barsec and other districts as a jagheer from 
Nizam Ool Moolk. 

Shao AA'as not destitute of ordinary ability; he 
Avas naturally generous, lilxiral to all religious 
establishments, observant of forms enjoined by the 
Hindoo faith, and particularly charitable to 
Bramins. The Ghaut Mahti and the rugged 
Concan were his birthright, but unused to climb 
Ghauts, or Avander and live in the wilds of the 
mountiin-forest, like his hardy gmndfather, Shao’s 
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chiidhood was spent within the enclosure of the 
imperial seraglio, and it is not surprising, that 
seduced by the pomp and luxury of which he 
partook, his habits should have continued those of 
a Mahomedan. He occasionally showed all the 
violence of the Mahratta character,* and for the 
time, anger overcame his indolence, but in general 
he was satisfied with the rcsj)cct and homage paid 
to his person, and the professions of obedience 
invariably shown by the ministers to his com- 
mands ; he w'as pleased af being freed from the 
drudgery of business, and in following his favorite 
amusements of hawking, hunting, and fishing; 
he did not foresee that he was delegating a power, 
which might supersede his own. As legitimate 
head of the Mahrattas, the importance of that 
nation was increased by the manner in which ho 
was courted by the Moghuls, and the dignities 
and rights conferred upon him, in consequence of 
his situation, gave an influence and respect to the 
name of Shao, which, under other circumstances, 
he could never have attained. Jloth the sons of 
Sivajee followed the example of their father, from 
the period when he mounted the throne, and 
always declared their independence ; but Shao 
acknowledged himself a vassal of the throne of 
Delhi, and whilst styling himself king of the 
Hindoos, ho affected, in liis transaction with the; 
Moghuls, to consider himself merely as a 
Zumeendar, or head Deshmookh of the empire. 

The Emperor Ferokhsere, soon after bis 
accession, upon the cessation of hostilities at the 
Salpee Ghaut, appointed Shao to the rank of 10,000 
horse, t and for 17 months, or during the first 
government of Nizam Ool Moolk, the policy and 
vigour of that viceroy, had greatly tended to 
control the Mahrattas. 

* In oomparisou with tbo Bramine., the Mahrattas are extremely violent, 
whioh forms a striking contrast T\'ith the inflexible plaoidness which the 
former can command. 

t Original lelier from Ferokhsere to Shao. 
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Ferokhsere, at a very early period, began to 
entertain a jealousy of the Syads, to • whom he 
owed his elevation, and mutual distrust soon 
followed. He consented to appoint the younger 
Syud, Hoossein Ally Khan, to the viceioyalty of 
the Deccan; in hopes that, by separating the 
brothers, he should weaken their power, and 
compass their destruction. In applying for this 
appointment, Hoossein Ally* Khan intended to 
follow the example of Zoolfikar Khan, and govern 
by deputy, but relj^ing on the emperor’s 
assurances, he was prevailcu vipon to depart for 
the Deccan, openly declaring, however, that if 
anything should be meditated against his brother, 
he would be in the capifcxl in 20 days, F(wokhsere, 
under whose authority Daood Khan was removed 
to Guzerat, now despatched secret instructions to 
that officer, to oppose the new viceroy, promising, 
that if successful, he should be appointed to the 
six Soobehs of the Deccan iri his stcJid. Daood 
Khan, from his known influence with the 
Mahrattas, and other circumstiinces, was considered 
a person peculiarly fit for this commission ; which, 
at the command of the emperor, he readily under- 
took. The only Mahratta, however, that had come 
forward, or had time to join him, was Neemajoe 
Sindia, who, content with a Jagheer he received 
from Zoolfikar Khan, in the neighbourhood of 
Aurungabad, attached himself, during the dissen- 
sions of his countrymen, to the Moghul viceroy 
for the time being. On the 
A D. 17i6 present occasion, in observance of 

the same temporizing rule, when Hoossein Ally 
Khan and Daood Khan cauic to a battle, Neemajee 
Sindia galloped about at a distance, awaiting the 
result, and seeing victory declare in favour of 
Hoossein Ally, after the death of Daood Khan, the 
Mahratta congratulated the victor, and joined his 
standard.* 


Vol. I. 


* * Kbafee Kban. 
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Ferokhsere, disappointed in his treacherous 
scheme, but still intent on the destruction of the 
brothers, with the greatest professions of cordiality, 
secretly encouraged resistance to the riceroj’s 
authority, both among^st the servants of his govern- 
ment and the Mahrattas : a base and silly policy 
which, in the end, could hardly fail to meet with 
its deserts. 

The first expedition, directed by Hoossein 
Ally Khan, against tin; Mahrattas, was for the 
purpose of opening the communication between 
Surat and Burhanpoor, and suppressing the 
depredations of Khundee Itao Bhabaray, who had 
established a line of posts along that route, and 
exacted one-fourth of the efPccts of all travellers 
who did not purchase his passport. lilight 
thousand men were sent off, under Zoolfikar Beg, 
to destroy this freebooter ; but Bhabaray, hearing 
of their march, threw himself in the way, suffered 
himself to be pursued in the usual manner, until 
the Moghuls were broken, when wheeling round, 
the ex])eri(!nced Mahratta completely defeated 
them, killed the commander, and plundered his 
troops even of their clothes.* 

Maokoob Sing, the dewan of Hoossein Ally 
Khan, sot out, accompanied by Chunder Seyn 
Jadow, to avenge this disgraceful defeat. Khundee 
llao effected a junction with the troops of the Siir 
Lushkur, and gave the Moghuls battle near 
Ahmednugur. A severe conflict took place, in 
which both parties claim the advantage, but the 
Moghuls returned to Aurungabad.t Khundee 
R.ao Bhalmray, who had been long absent from 
court, went to Satara after these successes, paid his 
ivispccts to Shao, and was raised to the rank 


• Kliafoe Khan, Mnawsir-ool-Oomrali, and Mabratta MSS. 

f Mabratta MSS., and Khafee Khan I have bore rather followed the 
Mahratta than the Moffhal anoonnt, BnbHeqnent events* oorrobovate 

tho former 
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of Senaputtee of the empire, Manajee Moray 
having been removed for inability and miscon- 
duct.* 

The Mahratta officers encouraged by their 
success, and by the secret overtures of Fcrokhscre, 
now extended their encroachments ; and, in 
addition to the Chouth, which they had agreed to 
receive from Daood Khan in lieu of all claims, 
they everywhere levied the Surdeshmookhee. 

It was under these cireumstanc(5s that 
IToossein Ally Khan, disf’'aeted by Mahratta 
depredations on one side, and court intidgucs on 
the other, had recourse to negotiations with Shao.t 
Shunkrajee Mulhar, originally^ a carcoon under 
Sivajec, and appointed Suchew by llaja Ham, at 
Ginjee, retired as has been mentioned, during tlie- 
sieze of that place, to Henares. Having become 
tired of a life so little in unison with his foi’mer 
habits, he engaged, althougli then a very old man, 
in the service of Iloossein Ally Khan when 
appointed to the Deccan. Ho soon gained the 
confidence of his master, and at an early period, 
entered into a correspondence with his old friends 
at 8atara. He represented to tlic viceroy, that if 
the Mahratta claims were recognised, they would 
have an interest in the prosperity of the country ; 
that this was the only way to restore tranejuility, 
and a certain means to obhiin powerful allies, by 
whose aid he might rest secure from present 
intrigues, and eventually defy the avowed hostility 
of the emperor. 

In these opinions, he was supported by 
Mohummud Anwar Khan, the governor of 
Burhanpoor, a person high in the confidence of 
Iloossein Ally Khan. Shunkrajee Mulhar was ; 
therefore, despatched to Satara, for the purpose of 
etfecting an arrangement and alliance between the 
Moghuls and his countrymen. 

• Mahratta MfcJS. 

t Khafoe Khan, and Mahratta MSS 
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This mission laid open a grand prospect to the 
aspiring mind of Ballajee Wishwanath. Besides 
the Ghouth and Surdeshmookhee of the six Soobehs 
of the Deccan, including the Beejapoor and 
Hyderabad Carnatic, with the tributary states of 
Mysore, Trichinopoly, and Tanjore, Shao demanded 
the whole of the territory in Maharashtra which 
had belonged to Sivajee, with the exception of his 
possessions in Candeish ; hut in lieu of which, 
territory adjoining the old districts, as far east as 
Punderpoor, wns to he substituted. The fort of 
Sewnerce was required to he given up, and the 
fort of Trimhuck restored. The old districts in 
the Carnatic were also demanded, and a confirma- 
tion of some conquests lately made by Kanhejee 
Bhonslay, the Sena Sahib Soohch, in Gondwanch 
and Bcrar ; and lastly, the mother and family of 
Shao were to he sent from Delhi as soon as 
practicable. 

On these conditions, Shao promised to pay to 
the imperial treasury, — ^for the old territory, -a 
peshkush or tribute of ten lakhs of rupees : — for 
the Surdeshmookhee, or ten per cent, of the whole 
revenue, he bound himself to protect the country, 
to suppress every species of depredation, to bring 
thieves to punishment, or restore the amount 
stolen, and to pay the usual fee of 661 per cent, 
on the annual income, for the hereditary right 
of Surdeshmookh: — for the grant of the Chouth, he 
agreed to maintain a body of 15,000 horse in the 
emperor’s service, to be placed at the disposal of 
the Soobehdars, Poujdars, and officers in the 
different districts ; but upon the grant of the 
Chovith no fee was to be paid. The Carnatic, and 
the Soobehs of Beejapoor and Hyderabad, which 
were then overrun by the partisans of Sumbhajee, 
Baja of Kolapoor, Shao promised to clear of 
plunderers, and to make good every loss sustained 
by the inhabitants of those provinces, from the 
date of the flijal settlement of the treaty. 
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Shtinkrajee Mulhar had already sufficiently 
A D 1717 pro\ed his desire to forward the 
interests of his countrymen, and 
Shao appointed him to conclude the terms, which, 
according to the above proposals, were, with some 
exceptions, conceded by Hoossein Ally Khan.* 

The territory and forts not under the viceroy’s 
control were to be recovered at some season of 
leisure, or, in any manner which Shao might think 
fit ; in the meantime, a body of 10,000 horse wore 
sent to join the viceroy. Suntajee and Pursojoc 
Bhonslay, relations of the Sena Sahib Soobeh, 
Oodajeo I’owar, Wiswas Tlao, and several other 
commanders, were detached in charge of the 
Mahratta troops for this duty. Agents were at 
the same time sent to inquire into the state of the 
districts, and collect the extenoive sliarcs of revenue 
now assigned to them, whilst tlio Bramin minsiters 
were devising a system for realizing their intricate 
claims, whicli it was by no means thcii’ object, or 
their interest to simplify. 


The emperor, hov^ever, refused to ratify the 
treaty whicli had been exchanged, 
■ ■ and an unworthy favourite having 

given him great encouragement in his intrigues 
for the destruction of the Syuds, he l)ecarae less 
guarded in his measures, and an open rupture 
seemed inevitable. Hoossein Ally Khan, therefore, 
prepared to march for the capital, and solicited aid 
from Shao.t Such an opportunity was not 
neglected. Ballajee Wishwanath and Khundee 
llao Hhabaray proceeded to join the viceroy with 
a large body of troops, for which he agrc(al to pay 
them a certain sum daily, from the date of their 


• Mahratta MSS. Copy of an oriRinal memorandum, and several originai 
papers. Khafee Khan also partially confirms this account 

• t The Moghul historians mention that the viceroy pretended to receive 
from Shao, a son of Sultan Mohuramud Akbar, then roBiding at the Mahratta 
court. The Mahrattas do not record this circumstance, but, although very 
possible, as it was attended by no result, I have rejected it. 
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crossing the Nerbuddah, until their return ; and 
Hoossein Ally Khan further promised, that the 
treaty should he ratified, and the family of Shao 
released and delivered to his officers.* Balhjeo 
Wishwanath was instructed by Shao, on his 
departure, to endeavour, if possible, to obtain the 
cession of the forts of Doulutabad and Chandah, 
and an authority for levying the tribute, which 
had been for some tim(“- imposed by the Mahrattas, 
in Guzerat and Malwa. The plea on which these 
extraordinary pretensions to tribute were made, 
was, that the chiefs who had already levied con- 
tributions in those provinces, would break in and 
plunder, unless Shao could receive such an autho- 
rity as must oblige the chiefs in question to look 
to him only for Avhat they termed, their establish- 
ed contributions, and that he would, under these 
circumstances, be responsible for the protection 
and improvement of the territories. 

The combined army marched to Delhi, where 
the Avretched f''erokhserc, as irresolute in his actions'' 
as he was bold in his intrigues, could not be 
pievailed upon to act any consistent part : he was 
alike submissive and deceitful ; the friends, who 
would have actc'd for him, Averc suffered to be 
removed ; and, finally, after some tumult, he was 
confirmed by the Syuds, and subsequently put to 
death. Tavo princes of the royal household suc- 
ceeded each other on the throne, and died within 
seven months. 

Hoshun Ikhtiar, the son of Jehandar Shah, 

A D. 1719. grandson of Sultan Mauzum’ 

was then I’aiscd to the imperial 
dignity by the title of Mohummud Shah, but 
the two Syuds, by whom all these changes were 
effected, conducted the affairs of the empire 
Avith absolute sway, and with the usual Avatchful 
j ealousy o f usurpers. They held the reins 

* Khafe© Khan, and Mahratta MSS, 
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with a strong hand, *l)ut they were naturally 
desirous of retaining the services of such nobles 
of experience and ability as were not supposed 
liostile to their party. Of this number was 
Nizam Ool Moolk, but that officer was secretly 
inimical to their power : he had been removed 
from his government in this Deccan, to make 
room for Iloossein Ally Khan, and appointed to 
Mooradabad, whero ho had distinguished himself 
hy his activity in reducing to order some 
rebellious Zumeendars of the province, who 
had sheltered themselves i i the Sowalik moun- 
tains. He was recalled to court by the emperor, 
and lemained at Delhi for some time unemployed, 
but was at last despatched as governor of the 
province ol‘ Malwa, at the recommendation of 
the elder Syud. Although daring- and ambitious, 
he inherited the temporizing policy of his father, 
and ho was indi^ced, on the confinement of 
Dei-okhsere, to profess his allegiance to the 
])ageant emperor whom the Syuds had set up. 
He continued in his government of Malwa; 
but observing the troubles and disoiffin-s likely 
to arise, he waited in expectation of some 
favorable opportunity to aggrandize himself, 
during the revolutionary period of which he 
foresaw the approach. 

Ballajec Wishwanath and his Mahrattas 
remained at Delhi xintil the acccs- 
A- D. 1720 . ]V'[o]xiinimud Shah; and 

during the tximult which preceded the conlinement 
of Dcrokhsere, Suntajee Bhonslay and 1,500 
of his men were killed by the populace in the 
streets of Delhi.* The army Avas paid by the 
Syuds, according to the agreement, and Shao’s 

* Seyr Mutuakboreen, and Maliratta MSS In the latter, the manner 
of hie death ia differently related ; but liere, the. former ia the preferable 
authority. He is said to have been the natural son of Pursojee Kbonwlay. 
The Seyr-ul-Mutuakhoreeii is a well-known Persian work, which was 
translated into En^rliBh by a reneprado Frenchman, named Muatapha. Ilis 
manuscript translation is in the library at the India House. 
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mother and family given over to Ballajee 
nath. Both the Peishwa und Senaputtee bhing 
anxious to return to the JDeccan, they were 
permitted to depart ; and, according to the 
treaty with Hoossein Ally Khan, they received 
three imperial grants* for the Chouth, Surd^sh- 
mookhee, and Swuraje. The Chouth, t* or one- 
fourth of the whole revenue of the six Soobehs 
of the Deccan, including the Hyderabad and 
Beejapoor Carnatic, and the tributary states of 
Tanjore, Trichinopoly, and Mysore ; the Surdesh- 
mookhee,J or ten per cent, over and above 
the Chouth; and the Swuraje, § literally meaning 

* The original grants are in possession of the Raja of Satara : they are 
in the name of Mohurnraud Shah, dated in the first year of hia reign, A. H. 
1131 (A. B. 1719). The Emperor Mohummud Shah was not, in fact, placed 
on the throne till 1720 ; but during the months that intervened between 
his elevation and the dethronement of Ferokhsere, two princes had filled 
the throne, whose names wore expunged from the records. 

t The deed for the Chouth is dated 22nd Rubbeo-ool-Akhir, A H. 1131, 
and grants to Shao, the fourth of the whole rovenuaof the six Soobehs of 
the Deccan, simply on condition that he shall maintain 15,000 horse, for ths 
purpose of assisting the military governors in preserving order and traft- 
quillity in the country 

X The Surdeshmookhoe grant is dated 4bh Junimadee-ool-Uwul, or twelye 
days alter that of the Chouth. It does not specify in the body of the deed 
that it is granted as a hereditary right ; but tlie customary fee on suiA 
occasions is stated on the back of the instrument, as will be seen in rhe 
accompanying extract, which al.so shows the eatimaled revenue of the six 
Soobehs of the Deccan, as registered by the Moghuls. The fee so calculated 
was commuted to 1,17,19,390 rupees, in consequence of the depopulated state 
of the districts. Rs. a. p. 

Sooboh Aurungabad ... ... 1,23,70,042 11 3 

Ditto Berar . . ... 1,15,23,508 14 3 

Ditto Bodor ... 74,91,879 12 3 

Ditto Beejapoor ... ... 7,85,08,500 14 1 

Ditto Hyderabad ... 6,-13,67,483 0 0 

Ditto Candeish ... ^,49,819 0 3 

Rupees 18,05,17,294 C 1 

The Surdoshmookhee estimated in rupees at .. . l,8u,51,730 0 0 
Peshkush, or established fee on hereditary 

rights conferred, 651 per cent ... 11,75,10,762 0 .0 

,.Th© immediate payment on delivering the deed 
% one-fourth, or . . 2,93,79,190 8 0 

The, remainder, payable by instalments ... 8,81,37,571 8 0 

§ The following is a list of the 10 distriots included in the grant of the 
Swuraje 1, Poona ; 2, Sopa, includipg Barramubtee; 3, Indapoor ; 4, Waee ; 
5, theMawiils ; G, Satara ; 7, Kurar; 8, Kuttao ; 9, Maun ; 10, Pbuitum ; 11, 
Mtilkapoor ; 12, .Tarla; 13, Panalla ; 14, Azerah ; 15, Joonere; and 16, 
Kolapoor The Pergunnas north of the Toongbuddra, including Kopanl, 
Gudduok, Hullyal, and all the forts which were captured by Sivajee. The 
Conoan consisting of — 1, Ramnugur, inclmling — 1, Gundavee ; 2, Jowur ; 3, 
Chonle ; 4, Beemgnrh ; 5, Beemree ; 6. Kallianee ; 7, Eajpooree, 8, Dabul ; 
9, Jowleo ; 10, Rajapoor ; 11, Honda ; 12, A kola ; and 13, Koodal. 

The above contain all that is useful from these deeds : to give a full 
translation is quite unneoesaary, especially, as to th(p generality of readerir, 
the substance will pr|rve more intelligible. 
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OUT own sovereignty, or the districts possoseed by 
Sirajee at the time of his death, which were 
granted to Shao, excepting the detached possessions 
in Candeish, the fort of Trimbuck, 'vith the adjoin- 
ing district, and the conquests south of the 
Wurdah and Toongbuddra rivei*s, which were not 
coded. In lieu of such of these claims as lay to 
tlu; north of the Beema, distracts beyond the line 
of forts from Tattora to Muchindergurh, as far 
east as P underpoor, were wholly ceded to Shao, 
and also those districts which Aurungzebe had 
promised to him at the time of his marriage in 
that emperor’s camp. The country watered by the 
Yairla, Maun, and Neera, coiolrrated for good 
horses and hardy soldiers, and the residence of 
some of the most aiicient families in Maharshtra, 
Avho had not hitherto formallj^ acknowledged the 
descendant of Sivajee, were by this cession placed 
rrnder his authority. 

The Mahrattas pretcird, that the conquests in 
Berar by Pursojee and Kanhojee Bhonslay, and 
their right to tribute in Guzerat and Malwa, \ver(^ 
confirmed at the same time ; but although some 
very indefinite verbal pi’oraisc may have been 
given, and Ballajec Wishwanath left a wukeel, 
namial Deo Ilao Hingunee, for the purpose, as is 
alleged, of receiving the Sunnuds, yet subsequent 
evc'nts prove the falsity of the assertion. No such 
confirmation appears in the imperial deeds ; tht^ 
usual fees levied on an hercditai’y assignment are 
specified on the b«ick of the grant for the Surdesh- 
rnookhee, but none of the three were given as 
])erpetual alienations. 

When Ballajee Wishwanath departed for 
Delhi, he left his Dewan, Abbajee Poorundhuree, 
as his Mootaliq, or deputy in charge of his seal of 
office, and the duties of Pcishwa continued to be 
carried on at the Mahratta court in Ballajee’s 
name. On his return to Satara with the imperial 

Vol. I. 47 
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deeds, the scheme for collecting and distributing 
the revenues, which all admit to have been projected 
bv Ballajee, was examined, and the system before 
alluded to, which had already been partially 
llil^duced, Avas now generally promulgated. A 
mdef analysis of their plans for collecting and 
appropriating the revenues, will afford more insight 
into the character of the people, and the nature of 
Bramin power, than the subject promises. It 
furnishes not only some explanation of the mode 
adopted for preserving a common interest among 
the Mahrattas, and affording pretexts for encroacli- 
ing on the Moghuls, but it exposes the laboured 
artifice, by which the illiterate Mahratta chief 
becomes wholly dependent on his Bramin 
accountant. 

The Surdcshraookhee, or ten per cent, on the 
reveniies of the six Soobehs of the Deccan, was 
first set aside, and termed by the ministers the 
Baja’s Watun ; a gratifying sound to the ears of a 
Mahratta, whether prince or peasant. 

The imposition of the Surdeshmookhee, of 
course reduced in a proportionate degree the 
actual collections from a countrjr, the resources of 
which were already drained to the utmost ; but the 
nominal revenue continued the same. To have 
collected eveii one-fourtli of the standard assess- 
ment would probably at this period have been 
impossible ; but the itlahrattas, in all situations, 
endeavoured to secure, in lieu of their Chouth, a< 
least 25 |)er cent, of the real balance. But 
although they seldom could collect it, they always 
stated the Chouth as due upon the Tunkha, or 
standard assessment, because, even should a day of 
retribution arrive, no claim of Peshku^h could be 
made by the Moghuls on that head, as none was 
specified on the deed. 

In regard to the Suideshmookhee, it suited 
both tlieir foreign and Tlomestic policy to keep that 
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claim undefined ; but one system in practice, that 
of exacting as much as they could, ■■vas as simple 
as it was invariable. 

Of the 75 per cent, which remained to the 
Moghuls, one-third, or 25 per cent., was received, 
according to established usage, by the li'oujdar, and 
the balance was collected, sometimes for the 
imperial exchequer, but generally on account of 
some> dagbeerdar, to whom, as I have already 
mentioned in a former chapter, the Moghul 
conquests in the Deccan ere assigned for the 
support of troops. This gimcral mode of appi’O- 
priating the revenue, accounts for the seizures, 
resumptions, and cessions of territory, under the 
name of Jagheer, w'hich Avas taken, re-taken, and 
interchanged, during the lat(‘r wars in the Deccan, 
betw^een the Nizam and the Feishw^a. It likewise 
explains the practice, which prevailed in many 
villages, even up to the period of the lat(,' coiiquests 
in .Maharashtra by the British Government, cf 
bringing 50 per cent, of the net revenue to 
account under the head of dagheer, for which the 
Koolkurnees, in less than a century, could assign 
no reason except the custom of their forefathers. 

I'he Swuraje, applied in the first instance to 
that ])art of the territory north of the Toongbuddra 
possessed by Sivajee af his death, was, upon the 
r(!turn of Ballajee AVishwanath, extended in its 
signi fication to the whole of the Mahratta claims, 
('xclusive of the Surdeshmookhee. Of these claims 
one-fourth, or 25 per cent, was appropriated to the 
head of the state, in addition to the Surdesh- 
mookhec ; and this fourth w as known by the name 
of the Raja's Bahlre . * the balance wus termed 
Mokassa.f 


* I'hiH was to disting-iiinii it from other Babloe, or items of reveimo. 
Thus they nay. Surdeshmookliee Babtee, Mokassa BabUje, or items of revenue 
under these beads respectively, 

t I’bis word was no doubt adopted f&)m the old name of the Beejapuor 
revenue odicer 'I’he Mahrattas are not very choice in their etymology, and 
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Upon the Mokassa there were two shares left 
at the disposal of the Raja ; the one was Sahotra, 
or six per cent., and the other Nargounda, or three 
per cent., both calculated on the whole Swurajc. 
The balance of the Mokassa was 66 per cent, of 
the whole of the Mahratta claims, exclusive of the 
Surdeshmookhee. 

The Sahotra was bestowed by Shao on the 
Punt Suchew', as an hereditary assignment ; but 
it was only collected by tlu! Suchew’s own agents 
within the territory wholly possessed by the 
Mahrattas : separate collectors were sent by the 
llaja to realize it in distant districts. The Nar- 
gounda was granted to different persons, at the 
Raja’s pleasure. 

The Purdhans, inde})end(mt of salaries from 
the treasury, had miuiy Enam villages conferred 
upon them. Rallajcc Wishwanath received several 
districts adjoining Poona in personal Jaghcer, 
including the fort of Loghur. The Pritce Needheg, 
the Peishwa, and the Punt Suebew w^ere charged 
with the collection of the Babtec on the Raja’s 
account. Thus there Avere distinct agents for 
r»',aliy.ing the Babtee and Surdeshmookhee, for tin; 
Sahotra of the Punt Suchew, for the Nargounda 
of the assignee to whom ' it belonged, and for 
Mokassa to dilferent officers for maintaining troops. 

The Mokassa was distributed amongst a great 
number of chiefs, as military Jagheer, burdened, 
according to circumstances, with dues to the head 


appear to have been particularly arbitrary in fixing: their revenue nomencla- 
ture. Nargounda, tor ingtanoo, which is a corruption of the common 
Carnatic name for head Patell iSur Patell, in Maharaatra), was applied to 
express 3 per cent, upon their whole revenue, exclusive of the Surdeshmookhee. 
The office of Nargounda^ or Nargaora, was common under the Poejapoor 
govemmont, in the districts south of the Kistna. Nar in the Carnatic is (1 
believe) applied, like turuf in Maharashtra, as a name for a smaller division 
of a district, and Gaora is synonymous with Patell. When Bhao got posses- 
sion of Panalla, be bestowed the hereditary right of Nargaora on his Cbitnee.s, 
which, for some reason unexplained, had been forfeited by a Mahratta named 
Nagojee Bhaskur to the Beeja poor government. In this case, the Nargaor.'i 
wutun, having been granted in tho Arabic year 1110 t,A.D. 1709-10), before th« 
plan of revenue distribution was thought of, it was simply an hereditary 
right, M Jead Patell of the turuf. 
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of the state, both of inoiiey and of troops. The 
districts of old Mahratta Jaj'heerdars were exempted 
from the Chouth ; but they generally were liable to 
the payment of Surdeshmookhee, bt sides furnish- 
ing their quota of hors('. Such Jaghcors, in a 
grant of Mokassa for a large tract, were always 
stilted as deductions, and long before districts were 
conquered, formal grants and assigiiinonts of their 
I’cvenue were distributed. Numberless personal 
Jagheers and Enams of lands and of wholi* villages 
were alienathd by Shao : iJic former commonly 
required the performance of some service, but the 
lattei' were entirely freehold. The Raja’s authority 
was considei’ed necessary to collect the revenues 
thus conceded ; but authority, for which they wert; 
constantly petitioning, wa^ a mere mockery. The 
llramins soon proved, at leasi to tlnnr own satis- 
faction, that the Raja’s suiinud was sutlicient for 
levying tribute in districts iot specitied in the 
inipej'ial deeds. A district once overrun was said 
to bo under tribute from usag(i, Aibilst the otlnu’s 
were plundered hij cirlae of let I cm palcnf. 

’riiere were particular (piarters of the country 
assigjied to tlni principal oflic(n’s, Avbicli, as far as 
thev can now be ascertained, were as folloAv : 
The Peishwa and Senaputtoo, charged with the 
command of a great pro]>ortion of the Raja’s 
pei'sonal troops, were ordered to dir(>ct their atten- 
tion to the general protc^ction and defence^ of tin; 
territory. The former had authority to levy the 
governraimt dues in Candcish, and part of the 
ilala Ghaut ; the latter Avas vested Avith similar 
authority in Raglana, and a right to realize, 
the dues estfiblished by usage from Guzerat. 
Kanhpjec Bhonslay, the Sena Sahib Soobch, had 
charge of Berar Payecn Ghaut, and Avas privileged 
to make conquests and exact tribute from 
Gondwaneh to the castAvard. The Sur Lushkur 
had Gungthuree, including part of Aurangabad ; 
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Futih Sing Bhonshy was appointed to the 
Carnatic; whilst the general charge of the old 
territory from the Neera to the Warna, and the 
collections from Hyderabad and Bedei*, were left 
to the Pritee Needhee, and the immediate agentb 
of the llaja. The Chitnees had particular charge 
of several districts in the Concan. The Punt 
Sucbew enjoyed the revenue of the whole Sahotra, 
besides his old possessions in Jagheer, The agents 
for collecting the Baja’s Zumeendaree dues were 
styled jSTail) Surdeshmookh. • 

Kanhojee Angria, retaining his districts in 
the Concan, levied his Chouth, as he termed it, by 
continuing to plunder the ships of all nations that 
appeared on the coast. Por a time, Angria re- 
frained from molesting the English ; hut in con- 
sequence of his taking the ship Success under 
British colours, war was renewed in 1717, and the 
settlement of Ho?nhay was endangered by his in- 
trigues with a Bramin, known by the name ol^ 
llama Kamatty,* who was employed in a con- 
fidential manner, and in command of the sepoys, 
by the governor, Mr. Charles Boone. On the 
accession of ]Mr. l^hipi)s, as president in council, 
the Avar was vigorously prosecuted ; hut Kanhojee 
Angria continued to deride the etfortst both of the 

* Probably Koinpttoe. There in a elaeh of Caruatio Bramins so named 
but Kamattees are of the labouring- class, and much employed in Bombay as 
palanquin-beareres 

t The following letter to the Bombay government ie a curious specimen 
of his correspondorire It was received at Bombay, in November 1720. after 
HU Httempt on Viziadroog tor tthenab), by an expedition under Mr. Walter 
Brown I have given the letter nearly as it appears on the records, but have 
taken a few liberties with the trauftlator’e orthography : — 

Tnislaiioh »»/ Kanhojee Angna'a Letter to the Ho)ionrahle the President. 

“1 received yonr Excellency’^ Metter, and have understood all your 
Excellency writes me. ’ That the differences that continue even until now- 
are through my means ; that the desire of possessing what is 
another’s is a thing very wide of reason ; that smdi-hke insults are a sort oi 
piracy; that such proceedings cannot continue long; that Ikid T from my 
iieginniiig cultivated trade and favoured the merchant, the port I now^ govern 
might, by the divine favour, have in some measure vied with the great port 
of 8urat, and my name have become famous ; all which, ’ your Excellency 
syas, ‘ IS not to be brought aViout but by opening a fair trade : that he that is 
least expert in war generally comes off a sufferer thereby ; and that he who 
follows it jiurcly through a love that he hath thereto, will one time or 
another find cause to repent ; that if I had considered this something sooner 
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English and Portuguese, ’,/ho united to suppress 
his piracies-. Angria used to pay a tribute to the 


X might have found some benefit and eonvenienoo thereby. ’ if our Kxoellency 
‘ you are very well acquainted vdth the .npnnfer of my goiernment 
from* its beginning, and for tbafc reason you wt uld not on any ’i.oconnt open 
a treaty with me until I .^et at liberty the people of your nation that 
are prisoners here : after that, you would receive any proposition from me 
that was friendly, or might tend to an aceonimodation 

“At all whbih I very much admire, especially when I find your Excel- 
lency persuaded that 1 have been fbe cause of the past differenoep and dis- 
putes, the truth of which your Kixceilency will sooi; fmd when you examiiK 
both sides ; for as touching the desire of possessing what is another's, I do 
not find the merchants exempt from this sort of ambit iMi for thia is the way 
of the world ; for God give.s nothing immediately from hims<»lt‘, but takes 
from one to give to another. Whether tins is right or no, who is aide to 


determine ? * 

“It little, behoves the merchants, i am sure, to say our gtvernment is 
supported by violence, insults, and piracies ; for as ranch as Maharaja (which 
is Sivajee) making war against four kings, founded and estal hshed his king- 
dom. This WHS our introduction and beg^inning t and •vhetbor or no, by these 
ways, this government hath proved durable, your Excellency kvoll knows, so 
likewise did your predeoessors ; and whether it is durabV or no, I would 
have your Excellency' consider, it is certain nothing in this woild is durable, 
which if your Excelleiioy does consider, the way of this world is well 
known 

“Your Excellcn^'y is pleased to say, if T had regard to the weal of the 
people, and favoured commerce, my power would bo much augmented, and 
my port become like that of Suiat but 1 never have been wanting to favour 
the merchants, trading aoeording to the law's of this country, nor of chastis- 
ing those transgressing the same as your Excellency well knows. ‘The 
increase of power depends on the divine Avill, in which human diligeneo little 
availeth ’ Until this day, I have kept up the power that was necessury : 
whether T shall continue it or no for the future, w ho can tell ? hut that will 
be as God is pleased to determine 

“Your Excellency was i)leaped to write, ‘ that war proves most fatal to 
those where the use of tlie sword is not understood;” but in the government 
of His Excellency Charles Boone, nohody can say there wa.s not loss on both 
sides; for victories depend on the hand of God, and for this reason great 
men til ke little notice of such loRHCR. , ^ 

“ Your Excellency is please<l to wiuto, ‘ that he wdio follows war, puredy 
throngb an inclination that ho hath thereto, one time or anothor will find 
cause to repent;’ of which I suppose your exiielleucy hath found proof ; lor 
we are not always victorious, nor always unfortunate. 

Your Excellency was pleased to write, ‘that you well understood the 
manner of my government, and for that reason you could not enter upon any 
treaty of in-ace with me. unless T w'ould first set at liberty the people of your 
nation that are prisoners here.’ I very well know your Excclleney under- 
stands the manner of my government from its beginning, therefore this gives 
me no woob^r ; but if ynnr Excellency says you will admit any proposition, 
after having your peonle released, I must then likewise say, my people arc 
prisoners under your Excellency : how can 1 then give liberty to yours t* But 
if vonr Excellency’s intent was cordially to admit any overtures of peace for 
ending our present* disputes, and do really write me for that eml concerning 
the lihertv of your people, I am to assure you my intent is cordially the same. 
It is therefore necessary that some jiersou of charseter intervene, and not as 
guarantee between us, to whom 1 will present y send yom Excellency s 
people Your Excellency will afterwards do the like by oime : tbe prisonerB 
on both sides, having by this means obtained their liberty, afterwards we 
shall enter on what relates to our friendship and treaty of peace for the 
avoidance of prejudice on both sides. I^or this end I now write your Ex- 
cellency, which I hope will meet with regard : and if your Excellency s m- 
tention be to treat of peace and friendship be pleased t^ send an answer to 
this that, conformable thereto, I may consider on what is most proper to be 
done As vonr Excellency is a man of understauding, I need say no more. 
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Itaja in guns, muskets, military stores, and am- 
munition. He also presented frequent nuzurs, in 
articles from Europe and China ; and he was some- 
times charged with a very extraordinary duty, 
that of executing state criminals. 

All the principal Mahratta officers had, as a 
further means of preserving intercourse and union, 
particular claims assigned to them on portions of 
revenue, or on whole villages in the districts of 
each other. The greatest Mahratta commanders, 
or their principal Bramin agents, were eager to 
possess their native village ; but although vested 
with the control, they were proud to acknowledge 
themselves of the family of the Patell or Kool- 
kurnee ; and if heirs to a miras field, they would 
sooner have lost wealth and rank than been dispos- 
sessed of such wiUnii, or inheritance. Yet, on 
obtaining the absolute sovereignty, they never 
assumed an authority in the interior village con- 
cerns, beyond the rights and privileges acquired by 
birth or purchase, according to the invariabh' 
rules of the country. 

Such is a brief outline of the system and ar- 
rangements settled by the Mahratta ministry on 
the return of Ballajec Wisliwanath ; and such was 
the mode by which a common interest was created, 
and for a time preserved, among the Mahratta 
chiefs; whilst the character of Shao, the influence 
and power of Jiallajee \Yisliwanath, the abilities of 
his sons Bajee Rao and Chimnajee, and the pre- 
ponderance of Bramin opinion and authority, paved 
the way, though by gradual steps, for the supre- 
macy and usurpation of the Iknsliwas. 
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CHAriEE XIV. 

FROM A. D. 1720 TO A. D. 1726. 

Nizam Ool Moolk, -hrowing ojf his dependence on 
the Synds^ determines on possessing himself of 
the resources of the Deccar — defeats Dilawur 
Khan, who falls in the contest . — lioitle of Jiala- 
poor — the deputy viceroy. Alum Ally Khan, 
slain — conduct of the Maharattas on the occa- 
sion.- -IToossein Ally Khan, accompanied by the 
emperor, sets out from Delhi to quell the 
rebellion of Nizam Ool Moolk, but is assassin- 
ated. — Battle of Shahpoor. — Syud Abdoollah 
Khan defeated and made prisoner. — Bejoiehiga ni 
Delhi — promotions — eongratulations . — Co u d net 
ofThe neto administration. — Important changes 
at the Mahratta court. — Deaths of Pureshram 
Trimbuek, Batlajee IVishwauath, and Khundee 
Jiao Dhaharay — elevation of Sreeput Jiao and 
of Bajee Jiao . — Death of Dnmmajee Oaekwar, 
ancestor of the reigning famity at Baroda . — 
Negotiations with Nizam OAL.MoQlJi — his views 
and policy- is ajypoiuted vizier of the empire, 
and pro ceeds . — La . JJ elhi. — Courtiers conspire 
against him.— Ilyder Koolee Khun, governor of 
(Juzerai, incited to rebet lion — quelled by Nizam 
Ool 3Too1k, ivho appoin ts his vuetc, JIamed Khan, 
govei'uor at Ahmed abad, and returns to Delhi — 
is appointed wukeel-i-moolluq — icithdraws from 
court, and rftarns towards the Deccan. — Pro- 
ceedings of Bajee Jiao. — Origin of llolkar and 
Sindia. — Proceedings of Oodajee Powar . — 
Character of Bajee Bao — vieivs directed to- 
wards Malwa — opposed by Sreeput Rao — discus- 
sions . — Commanding eloquence of Bajee Rao . — 
Nizam Ool 3Ioolk, on his return to the Deccan, 
is opposed by Mubariz Khan — battle of Shukur- 
khera. — Iltibariz Khan defeated and slain. — 
Appointment of Raja Oeerdhur Buhadur as 

Vol. I. • 48. 
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governor of and of Sn/r Boolund Khan 

as governor of Guzerat — the deputy of the latter 
is defeated by the uncle of Nizam Ool Moolk, 
assisted by Kantojee Kuddmi Bhanday. — Boos- 
tum Ally, governor of Surat, betrayed by Peela- 
jee Gaehwar — is also defeated. — Bamed Khan 
grants the Chouth to Kantajee and. Peelajee— 
the. quarrel in collecting it — on which the Chonlh 
of Guzerat, west of the Myhie, is assigned to 
Kantajee, and that of the country east of it to 
Peelajee. — Sur Boolund Khan marches for 
A hmedabad.— Battle at the Shah-i-bagh. — Bis- 
traded state of Guzerat — Bajee Boo's incursions 
into Malwa. — Notice of an expedition to the 
Carnatic. 

The moasures which the Syuds adopted were 
the reverse of conciliatory ; they 
wore respected hy the people, but 
they neither gained the good-M'ill of the nobility, 
nor of the pageant emperor whom they had raised. 
Nizam Ool Moolk, governor of Malwa, who always 
meditated the means of aggrandizing himself, 
encouraged hy these appearances of discontent, and 
secretly incited hy persons in the contidence oi‘ 
Mohummud Shah, formed the resolution of throw- 
ing olT his dependence on the Syuds, and of resist- 
ing their authority by possessing himself of the 
’resources of the Deccan. He was aided in his 
projected scheme by Murhummut Khan, a dis- 
afhicted otficer of considerable talent, whom he 
had gained, and the awakened suspicions of the 
Syuds determined his purpose. 

Assuming t^e title of Asif-ja, Nizam Ool 
Moolk crossed the Nerbuddah at the head of 
12,000 men. The fort of Asseergurh was given 
up to him hy Talib Khan for a sum of money ; 
Burhanpoor was surrendered hy Mohummud 
Anwar Khan, and the whole of Candeish, in a 
very short time, submitted. Chunder Seyn Jadow, 
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Nirabalkur the son of Hybut Rao, the late Sur 
Luskur, Rao Rambha Nimbalkur, several other 
Mahrattas discon tended with Shiio, and some 
troops belonging to Sumbhajee from Kola poor, at- 
tached themselves to his standard.* 

At this juncture there were two armies in the 
interests of the Syuds, at no great distance from 
oach other ; tbe one, under Dilavvnr Ally Khan, 
was on the frontiers of Malwa, and the other was 
tbe army of the Deccan, stationed at Aurangabad, 
with the deputy \iceroy. Hum Ally Khan, a 
nephew of the S.yads, left in charge of the govern- 
ment when liis uncle Hoosscin Ally Khan d<>part- 
od for Delhi to depose herokhscre. As the rains 
were at hand, Nizam Ool Moolk probably contem- 
plated that the advance ui.’ the former might be 
obstructed by the swelling oi the NerbiuMah and 
Taptee, and that he should be abhj to decide tin; 
fate of the Deccan, and bcconui master of its 
resources, before the deputy viceroy could be 
reinforced from Hindoostau. Dilawur Ally Khan, 
however, marched with such rapidity, that he 
crossed the rivers whilst still fordable, but either 
incapable of pex’ceiving, or disdaining the advantage 
which would have been insui*ed by forming a 
junction with the troops at Aurungabad, and 
intent only on attacking his enemy, ho marched 
straight for Burhanpoor. Nizam Ool Moolk pre- 
pared to receive him, and being aware of th!P 
impetuous character of his adversary, adopted an 
order of battle suggested by his experience of 
Deccan warfare : he sent forward and displayed a 
part of his army, to stimulate the ardour of 
Dilawur Ally Khan, who rushed upon theni, 
pushed forward in imagined victory, was drawn 
into an ambuscade, defeated and slain. t 

* Mahratta MSS , and Khafee Khan. 

f The Surat Kecords, containing the report of iiie day (M^mday, 20th 
dune 1720) give a different account, andeay, — ^“Nizam Ool Moolk prevented 
the junction.'’ That he should do so wis probable, bat I have followed the 
ooncurring testimony of the Moghul lustorians, supported by Mahrattas MSS. 
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Alum Ally Khan, the deputy viceroy, had not 
assembled the whole of his army, when news of 
this disaster reached Aurangabad ; the troops of 
Shao, under Kanhojee Bhonslay, the Sena Sahib 
Soobeh, and Hybut Rao Nimbalkiir speedily joined 
Shunkrajee Mulhar, who, since the departure of 
Hoossein Ally Khan, had resided with the deputy 
viceroy’’, as the envoy of Shao. Khundee llao 
Dhabaray, who had just returned from Delhi, was 
likewise despatched from Satara with a body of 
horse. Alum Ally Khan advanced towards Bur- 
hanpoor, and sent forward the Mahrattas to harass 
his opponent. Nizam Ool Moolk, who had been 
busily employed in preparing his own troops, and 
sowing sedition among those of his adversary, 
likewise advanced ; but the Poorna river being 
greatly swollen, his march was for a time inter- 
rupted, until a ford was discovered. The Mahratta 
horse on each side had frequent skirmishes as the 
Moghul armies approached each other; but Nizam 
Ool Moolk, previous to engaging, stationed .his 
M,ahrattas at a village some distance in the rear. 
Choosing an arrangement nearly similar to that 
by which his late success had been achieved, 
Nizam Ool Moolk attacked his adversary at Balapoor 
in Berar Payecn Ghaut, drew him into an 
ambuscade, where, after great ettorts of personal 
valour, and after many of his troops had fled or 
deserted to his cnem.y. Alum Ally Khan at length 
fell, surrounded by Mahrattas shiin in his defence. 
On this occasion the Mahrattas behaved as faithful 
auxiliaries, and fought with bravery ; they lost no 
person of note, excei)t Shunkrajee Mulhar, who 
was mortally wounded, and made prisoner.* 

The news of this second victory, which was 
gained by Nizam Ool Moolk about thd* end of July, 
was received at Delhi with consternation by the 
Syuds, but with secret satisfaction by the emperor. 


/ 


• Khafoo Khan, and Mahratta MSS. 
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Various were the plans proposed by the two 
brothers, but it was at last determined, it)8tead of 
yielding the government of the Deccan to Nizam 
bol Moolk, a measure strongly advised by their 
Hindoo agent, Ruttun C!iand, that the younger 
Syud, Tloossein Ally Khan, should march for the 
iVeccan, taking with him the ^.mperor, and a well- 
appointed army sufficient to crush tliiS formidable 
rebel. 

Accordingly, Hoossein Ally Khan, accom- 
panied by the emperor, having made every pre- 
paration, took leav(i of nis brother, and com- 
menced his march southward. The Tooranee 
Moghuls, friends and countrymen of Nizam Ool 
IMoolk, dreaded the event of a Avar in the Deccan ; 
but stimulated by flic success of Nizam Ool Moolk, 
Avhom they considered a chief of their tril)e, and 
encouraged by the conniv'ancc^ of the emperor, a 
conspiracy Avas formed against the life of Hoossein 
Ally Khan by three daring individuals, on one of 
Avhom fell the lot of stiiki ng the bloAV. Ihe 
assassin effected his deadly purpose at the expense 
of his life. The surviving consinrators, Mohum- 
mud Amin Khan and Sadut Khan, joined by 
Hyder Koolec Khan, immediately placed the 
I'-inperor at the head of such troops as they could 
command, proclaimed their resolution of freeing 
him from the tyranny of the Syuds, and after 
considerable bloodshed, obtained the ascendancy in 
camp. An Indian army readily changes masters, 
and evi n under circumstances of national hostility, 
where the commander of the vanquished has been 
slain, and bis folloAvers accept of service from the 
victor, the new chief, to u.se their own expression, 
“ whose salt they cat, ” frequently advances at 
their head Avith as much confidence as if they had 
never been his enemies; on th*; present occasion, 
although the army had previously looked on 
Hoossein Ally Khan as their master, they were 
employed under the name and authority of 
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Mohummud Shah. The chiefs of the conspiracy, 
therefore, after they had prevailed over the imme- 
diate dependants of the Syuds, found no difficulty 
in securing the fidelity of the army, and the 
imperial standards were advanced towards the 
capital. Syud Abdoollah Khan, on hearing of this 
revolution, by means of the treasure at his com- 
mand, assembled a large army in a few days, and 
placing on the throne a rival to Mohummud Shah, 
marched forth to punish the murderers of his 
brothers. The armies met at Shahpoor, whore a 
bloody contest, long dubious, at length ended in 
the defeat of Abdoollah Khan, who was wounded 
and made prisoner. 

Mohummud Shah, on thus becoming entire 
master of tlie empire, in gratitude for the services 
he had experienced, appointed Mohummud Amin 
Khan his vizier, Khan Dowran received the tith*, 
of Umeer Ool Oomi'ah, Kummui’-ud-deen Khan, 
the son of Mohummud Amin, was raised to high 
dignity, Hydcr Koolee Khan and Sadut Khan wer*; 
also promoted, and all those who had distinguished 
themselves in the battle of Shahpoor were reward- 
ed and honoured.* 

The emperor entered his capital in splendid 

! )rocession, and for many days nothing was heard 
)ut rejoicing and festivity. Letters of submission 
and professions of loyalty poured in from every 
quarter ; Nizam Ool Moolk offered his congratula- 
tions ; Shao’s envoy was equally prompt in paying 
homage , and the chiefs of the European factories, 
through the different Soobehdars and Eoujdars, sent 
humble offers of congratulation and best wishes 
for his majesty’s long and happy reign. 

The reign of Mohummud Shah, was indeed 
long, but ages of ordinary decay were crowded 
into that period. The rapid ruin of the empire, 
and the terrible fate overhanging the venerable 
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Delhi, form a melancholy contrast with the gaiety 
and splendour which now gladdened its inhabi- 
tants, and for which the Moghul capital was still 
celebrated. Suitable answers and returns were 
made to all the messages, letters, and presents 
which crowded in upon the young emperor. 
Nizam Ool Moolk, whose successful revolt had been 
the primary cause of the present happy revolution, 
was particularly honoured, and shortly afterwards, 
in consequence of the sudden death of Mohum- 
mud Amin Khan, he wes not only permitted to 
retain his vicovoyalty, in addition to his govern- 
ment of Malwa, but raised to the office of vizier 
of the empire ; arrangements, however, in the 
Deccan and Carnatic, to which we shall presently 
revert, prevented his app(*ariag at couit uptil the 
month of January 1722. 

Amongst the appointments of this period, it 
is proper to mention those of llyder Kooleo Khan 
to Guzerat, which he at first gov(?rned by deputy ; 
and of Sadut Khan, lirst to Agra and afterwards 
to Oude ; during the short time the latter hold 
both governments, he also entrusted Agra to a 
. deputy. Sadut Khan has been already mentioned 
as an active conspirator against his former patrons 
the Syuds, and he aft(!rwards bore a large share in 
the events of his time, but he is best known in 
British India as the ancestor of the present king 
of Oude. 

The first event which attracted the attention 
of the new administration at Delhi, and on the 
issue of which that of all India was probably fixed, 
arose from the rebellion of the Rajpoot prince of 
Jo\idpoor, Ajeet Sing, who, originally in the 
interest of the Syuds, had possessed himself of 
A j mere. Hyder Koolee Kli.an and Sadut Khan 
proposed marching to reduce him to obedience, 
but Khan Dowran, the principal minister in the 
absence of Nizam Ool Moolk, unwilling to relih- 
(juish the command of the expedition, was at the 
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same time afraid of losing his influence when at 
a distance from the young emperor ; he was also 
averse to quit the pleasures of the capital, and at 
last assented to the appointment of Kummur-ud- 
deen Khan for this service. The latter, however, 
required some preliminary concessions in regard to 
his pow'ers of command, which could not be 
complied with ; in short, the expedition w^as 
abandoned, and the imperial authority compro- 
mised, by admitting excuses and professions of 
submission from Ajeet Sing, which were tendered 
to* the emperor through Khan Dowran. Nor did 
a mere pardon suffice ; by the influence of Khan 
Dowran, Ajeet Sing was appointed to the govern- 
ment of Agra, in consequence of the assassination 
of the .deputy of Sadut Khan, and thus, as the 
Khan was not consulted, the emperor’s enemy was 
conciliated at the expense of his friend. 

In the meantime several important changes 
had also taken place at the Mali rat ta coui’t, 
chiefly owing to the death of three of the? 
principal ministers ; l^ureshrarn Trimbuck, Ealla- 
jee Wishwanath and Khundee Uao Dhabaray. 
Sreeput Kao, second son of the Pritee Needhee, 
had succeeded his father Pureshram Trimbuck, 
previously to the return of Ballajee Wish- 
wanath from Delhi. The Peishwa’s health had 
suffered considerably from the fatigue of the 
journey, and the labour he had bestowed on 
different arrangements after his return : he there- 
fore obtained permission from the llaja to retire 
for a .short time to Sassoor, where his family 
resided, but his constitution being completely 
exhausted, he only survived a few days.* He left 
two sons, Bajee Bao and Chimna- 
jee, and two daughters, Bhew 
Bye, marked to Abbajee Nail^ the brother of 


One nuthority, the Calendar of the Poona Duftur, states bis death in 
A.pril 1721 1 bat tb|ijori^in of the mistake is accounted for by the delay wlnob 
ooenrred in the appointment of his successor. 
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Bappoojee Naik, f, rich banker of Barratnuttoe ; 
and Annoo Bye, the . wife of Narain Bao 
Ghorepuray, of Eettul Kurinjee, connections 
which have reference to future circumstances. 
Ballajee’s eldest sou, Bajee Rao, was not formally 
invested with the dignity of Peishwa for nearly 
seven months after his father’s death ; the reason 
fv>r this delay is nowhere explained, but it may be 
attributed to the absence of the principal officers ; 
or Bajee itao may have joined the arm)i, which 
did not return beyond the Godavery for some time 
after the battle of Balapoor. 

The troops of Khundee Rao Bhabaray behaved 
with great bravery on that occasion ; and one of 
his officers, Dummajee Gaekwar, who with several 
of his sons had long stood high in Khundee llao's 
(istimation, had so particularly di8tinguish<!d him- 
self, that on his return he recommended him to 
Shao in the warmest manner. The Baja, in 
cons(*quence, appointed liim second-in-command 
under Khundee llao, with the title of Shumsher 
Buhadur. Such was the origin of the ancestor of 
the reigning family at Baroda. Neither Dumma- 
jee nor Khundee E-ao Dhabaray survived their 
return above a few months ; the son of Khundee 
liao, Trimbuck Bao Dhal)aray, was honored with 

A D 1721 dress of Senaputtee in May ; 

the same month in which Bajee 
llao received his clothes of investiture as Peishwa. 
Peelajec Gaekwar, an active partisan, the son of 
Junkojee Gaekwar, succeeded to the situation of 
his uncle Dummajee; and Chimnajee, the second 
son of the late Peishwa, was appointed to a similar 
command under his brother. Chimnajee likewise 
received the district of Sopa in Jagheer. Abbajee 
Punt Poorundhuree, their father’s mootaliq, 
according to the rule of appointment by the Baja, 
was re-invested by 'Shao with scrupulous ceremony. 
During the interval between the death of Ballajee 
Wishwanath and the appointment of Bajee Rm, 

Vol. I. * . 49. 
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Abbajee Punt Poorundhuree transacted ordinary 
affairs with the seal of the late Peiswa ; but a great 
part of the business fell into the hands of Khundoo 
Bubal Chitnees, and Sreeput E-ao, Pritee Needhee. 
The former gave his attention principally to 
Angria, the Seedee, and affairs in the Concan ; 
whilst the Pritee Needhee, aided by Anund Eao, 
Somunt Purdhan, conducted the important 
negotiations which were pending with Nizam Ool 
Moolk. 

The son of Anund Eao, named Mahtajee, was 
employed as Shao’s wukeel, and the temporizing 
policy and character of Nizam Ool Moolk are 
strongly marked in his conduct during the year 
which followed the victory at Balapoor. At first, 
whilst he apprehended an attack from Iloossein 
Ally Khan, he cemented his friendship with 
Sumbhajee, of Kolapoor, and conciliated Shao by 
promising to give up all that the royal grants 
conceded. No sooner was he apprized of the 
ascendancy acquired by his party at Delhi, and* of 
the loss the Mahrattas had sustained in the death 
of Eallajee Wishwanath, than he began to start 
objections to the establishment of Shao’s collectors, 
founded on some pretensions set up by Sumbhajee 
and Chunder Seyn Jadow. But the wise precau- 
tions of Balia je(! Wishwanath, and the communion 
of interest which the distribution of the ceded 
revenues had produced, placed the Eaja of the 
Mahrattas in a far more commanding situation 
than that in which he had stood during the first 
period of the government of Nizam Ool Moolk in 
the Deccan. The wukeel remained at Aurunga- 
bjvd, where his arguments would probably have 
been of little avail, but a vast army ^ of Mahrattas 
was assembling in Gungthuree, under the Sur 
Lushkur, and their appearance no doubt had con- 
siderable effect in expediting the delivery of orders 
to permit the Eaja Shao to eshxblish his collectors. 
A fresh fij^nan, obtained by the Maliratta wukeel 
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at Delhi from Mohummud Shah, opportunely 
arrived to remove from Nizam-ool-Moolk the 
appearance of having yielded to menace, and 
afforded an opportunity of evincing the prompti- 
tude with which he obeyed the imperial commands. 

Nizam Ool Moolk, in raising objections, had 
not contemplated the train wuich had been laid 
under the administration of D,allajoe WishAvanath , 
ho wished to procrastinate, and to involve the 
Mahrattas in war with each other, hut ho was, for 
various reasons, desirous no^ to precipitate hosti- 
lities between the Mahrattas and himself. He 
dreaded the increase of their power, only as far as 
it affected his own views ; the prospect of aggran- 
dizement at the imperial court, which opened to 
him upon the death of the vizier, Mohummud 
Amin Khan, seemed incompatible with his plan of 
independent sovereignty, but he was unwilling to 
relinquish the one or the othoi. 

His prompt obedience to the royal commands 
may have been favourably vicAned by a young 
monarch, just emancipated, although it confirmed 
the alienation of half the revenues of the Deccan ; 
but Nizam Ool Moolk, in whatever light his 
conduct might have been regarded at court, on 
this occasion had the address to gain the good 
opinion of Shao, to flatter and conciliate tin; 
Pritee Needhee, and to gain the Somunt by 
bribery. 

On a general view, his plans were calculat<;d 
to preserve his rank at court, and his power in tlio 
Deccan ; to keep alive the old, and to create new 
dissensions among the Mahrattas ; to preserve a 
connection with that nation, in case it should 
ultimately he useful to direct their attacks from 
his own to the imperial territories ; and, however 
inconsistent some of those designs may seem, in 
this system of political artifice, through the 
remainder of a long life, Nizam Ool IHoolk not 
only persevered, but generally prospered. 
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His first object was to ascertain, by personal 
observation, the chamcter of the new Moghul 
government, and ^hat he might expect or 
apprehend from the emperor's present friendship 
or future enmity. He was on his way to court 
when he was recalled for a short time in conse- 
quence of disturbances in the Beejapoor Carnatic ; 
to which, after concluding some arrangements, he 
appointed a new Soobehdar, and resumed his march 
for the capital, where, as already related, he 
arrived in January 1722. 

Nizam Ool Moolk, on assuming the post of 
vizier, endeavoured to etfect some 
reform at court, but the emperor 
was not only fond of that mirth and festivity 
natural to his years, but weak in mind, and, as is 
generally the case with persons of that disposition, 
^ssolutc in his behaviour. The manners of 
Nizam Ool Moolk were austere, and disagreeable 
both to the emperor and his courtiers. Prompt at 
every base intrigue, they soon devised a scheme ‘of 
freeing themselves from the society of Nizam Ool 
Moolk. Hyder Koolee Khan had departed for his 
government at Ahmedabad before the return of 
Nizam Ool Moolk from the Deccan, and having 
committed some irregularities, the courtiers by 
threatening him with punishment from the vizier, 
Nizam Ool Moolk, and working on the passions of 
both parties, soon inflamed them to the utmost, 
and drove Hyder Koolee Khan to further acts of 
disrespect and disobedience. Nizam Ool Moolk had 
censured the manner in which the rebellion of 
Ajeet Sing had been passed over, and being now 
offered the post of Soobehdar of Guzerat, with the 
commission of reducing Hyder Koolee Khan, he 
readily accepted it. On this service it 'was hoped 
the Nizara might be long employed, or fall a 
victim to the chances of war. 

Hyder Koolee Khan had a well-appointed army, 
and his qualities as a soldier were unquestionable. 
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Nizam Ool Moolk, however, having sent 
emissaries amongst his troops, the greater part of 
those on whom Hyder Koolee Khan had reliance 
deserted, which made such an impression upon 
him, that he feigned insanity, and fled in dismay 
to court, leaving his adversary in the undisturbed 
occupation of the province. Nizam Ool Moolk, on 
obtaining this intelligence, halted at Oojein, whither 
most’ of the principal officers in Guzerat repaired 
to pay their respects to him. ^Ul his appointments 
and arrangements were made without proceeding 
to Ahmedabad ; and as he took every opportunity 
of increasing his own resources, and of informing 
himself of what was passing in the country, ho 
set aside five of the most productive districts in 
different parts of the province as his personal 
.laghcer ; these were, Dholka, Baroacb, Jumbooscer, 
Mukboolabad, and Bulsar. The usual establish- 
ment of civil and military officers were confirmed 
or appointed to the imperial districts. The 
Jagheerdars in that province were on a diifcrent 
footing from those appointed l)y Aurungzebc in his 
late conquest of the Deccan, and agents, generally 
of their own nomination, superintended the revenue 
and police within their respective boundaries. 

Nizam Ool Moolk sent his uncle, Ilamcd Khan 
as his deputy to Ahmedabad, and 
A. D. 1723 leaving his cousin, Azim Oolla 

Khan, deputy governor of Malwa, he returned to 
Delhi. But his presence was so disagreeable to the 
emperor, and mutual disgust was with so much 
difficulty suppressed, that Nizam Ool Moolk gladly 
entered into a compromise, accepted the honor of 
wukeel-i-mootluq, or supreme deputy in the empire, 
and resigned his post of vizier. Soon after, in the 
month of October 1723, he took an opportunity, 
on pretence of going on a hunting excursion, to 
depart for his viceroyalty in the Deccan ; and from 
that time, although he always professed obedience 
to the emperor, > even when waging war against 
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tom for ever from the throne of Delhi.* 


Whilst these events were passing in Hindoostan, 
Bajee Uao, soon after his appointment as Peishwa, 
set out with an army for Candeish, where he levied 
his Mokassa, although not without opposition. 
Prom the period of his accession he gave a con- 
siderable portion of his attention to extending 
Mahratta conquests to the northward, and his 
views were early directed to Malwa. Circum- 
stances generally obliged to return annually to 
Satara and Poona ; and during three expeditions, 
before the rains of 1721, although he had sent 
A T) 1724 detachments into Malwa, it is not 

l- T • — ■ ' — ascertained that he crossed the 

Nerbuddah in person until the end of that year ; 
nor did he remain in Malwa for any length of 
time, until upwards of eleven years after his 
accession as Peishwa ; various affairs in the Deccan 
required his presence, which, with the intrigues of 
Nizam Ool Moolk, and domestic opposition, res- 
trained both his ambition and his enterprize. 

Before the year 1724, Bajee Rao had, at 
different times, defeated the Soobehdar of Burhan- 
poor, and an officer, named Daood Khan, sent 
against him by Azim Oolla Khan, from Malwa. 
In one of these battles, two of Bajee Rao’s officers, 
who afterwards attained high rank, were first 
brought into notice : the one, Mulharjee Holkar, 


• Khnzaneh Amirah, Hudeequ-i-Alum, Seyr Mutuakhereen, and Mirat 
Ahmndee The Mirat Ahmudee is a voluminous Persian history of Guzorat, 
written in Ahmedabad : it was commenced, A. D 1747 by Ally Mohummud, 
the son of the Moghul Dewan of the province, assisted by Mcetya Lai, a 
Hindoo, who died before the work was completed. It was finished, 
A. p. 1750, by Ally Mohummud. Though not always to be depended upon, 
it ia the beat native account of that province, and, conjoined with contem- 
porary English records, is very valuable. I am indebted to Mr. Romer, the 
chief of Surat, for the Mirat Ahmudee, and for extracting the whole of the 
old records of the Surat factory, which he found connected with the history 
of the Mahrattae, 1 take this opportunity of expressing my sense of his 
liberality and IdndneiiAi, 
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was a Sillidar who commanded a party of horse of 
his own ; he was a Mahratta Dhungur, a class of 
Shooders already mentioned, and u. native of the 
village of Hohl, on the Neera, of which his father 
was Chougula ;* * * § he had served under Kantajee 
Kuddum Bhanday, one of the Raja’s officers, and 
had collected a small body of horse. The other 
officer was Ranoojee Sindia, descended from a 
younger branch of the family of Kunneirkheir, 
a village 15 miles east of Satara. The Sindias 
according to the legends of the country, have been 
distinguished Sillidars since the time of the 
Bahminee dynasty ; there are two Mahratta 
families, or rather tribes of this name : the one is 
distinguished by their hereditary PateU village of 
Kunneirkheir ; and the other by the appellation of 
Ruweet Rao. Both families claim a Rajpoot 
descent; those of Kunneirkheir had a munsub 
under Aurungzebe ; and Siiidia’s daughter, who 
was given by that emperor in marriage to Shao, 
died in captivity at Delhi. Sindia remained faith- 
ful to the Moghuls ; and as his fate was never 
known, it is conjectured that he was killed in 
some distant country, | possibly with Azim Shah 
in the battle of Agra in 1707. The family, 
however, had fallen into decay, and Ranoojee, 
who revived its fame with additional celebrity, 
was reduced to a state of abject poverty, serving 
as a Bargeer, first in the Pagah of Ballajee 
Wishwanath, and afterwards in that of his son. 
To contrast his original with his subsequent 
condition, he is said to have carried the Peishwa’s 
slippers, and to have been marked by Bajee Rao 
as fitted for a place of trust by the CJire he took 
of the humble charge committed to him.§ 


* The Patell’s assietant. There are none of the Ohoug’ula'g deecendanta 
now in Hohl. 

t Rawee means the snn ; bat I oould not ascertain the ori^jin of the title, 

t Mahratta MSS., and tradition. 

§ Mahratta MSS , and Sir J Malcolm’s Report on Malwa. The aamo 
tradition is current in different parts of the country. 
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Another ofi&cer, who attained additional dis- 
tinction about this period, was Oodajee Powar 
Wiswas E-ao. His father was first raised by Ram- 
chundur Punt Amat, when he governed the 
country during the siege of Ginjee, and the young 
man, having joined Shao, obtained the command 
of a considerable body of the Pagah horse. He 
was employed on various services,* and appears 
to have been an active partizan : like most con- 
temporary Mahratta leaders of experience, such as 
Kantajee Kuddum, Peelajee Gaekwar, and 
Kanhojee Bhonslay, he calculated on the surest 
advantage in the more distant ventures, where his 
appearance was least expected. He made in- 
cursions into Guzerat and Maiwa ; plundered the 
former as far as Lunawarra, and found the latter 
province so much drained of troops, that he was 
enabled to remain some time in the country, inti- 
mating to the llaja, that if supported, he might 
collect the Chouth and Surdeshmookhee in every 
direction. How long he maintained his station in 
the country, on his first inroads, is uncertain ; but 
it is probable that he was obliged to retire from 
Dhar,t where he first established himself, upon 
the appointment of Geerdhur Buhadur, whose* 
exertion in the defence of Maiwa was one principal 
cause of preventing the Mahrattas from getting a 
firm footing in that province for more than ten 
years after the accession of Bajee Bao. 

The progress of Oodajee Powar, the news of 
successes by Kantajee Kuddum Bhanday and 
Peelajee Gaekwar in Guzerat, and the dissensions 
between Nizam Ool Moolk and the imperial court, 
opportunely occurred to favour the Peishwa in his 
views of extending the Mahratta conquests in 
Hindoostan, which were at first disapproved by 
Shao, and from prudential motives as well as party 

* Oriffinal memorandum of inetruotions at different times issued by Shao 
where Oo^^ee Powar is mentioned. 

t Dhar is a forlglbss in the west of Maiwa, of great antiquity. 
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feelings, strongly opposed by Sroeput Rao, the 
Pritee Needhee ; but here some explanatory dig- 
ression is required. 

The reader has already obtained considerable 
insight into the cliaracter of Nizam Ool Moolk. 
That of his great rival, though occasional ally, 
f5ajeo Rao, might have been allowed to develop 
itself ; but the history of the period is intricate, 
owing to the varying plans, or the domestic atfairs 
of the different powers, the vast space to which 
attention must be directed, and the numerous 
actors that will start up every year to consequence 
or to sovereignty ; but the heading personages are 
tlie Nizam * and the Peishwa. 

Eajee Rao was early trained to habits of busi- 
ness by his father ; he had accompanied him to 
Delhi, and was present at one or more intcrviciws 
which took place between Ballajee and the Rfija 
.J(?y Sing of Jcypoor, a circumstance which pro- 
niotcid a future coniuiction with tliat celebrated 
chief. Br(‘d a soldier as well as a statesman, Bajee 
Rao unit ed the enterprize, vigour, and hardihood 
of a Mahratta chief with the polislied manners, the 
sagacity, and address which frequently distinguish 
the Bramins of the Concan. Fully acquainted 
with the financial schemes of his father, he select- 
(id that part of the plan calculated to direct the 
predatory hordes of Maharashtra in a common 
elfort. In this respect the genius of Bajee Rao 
enlarged the schemes which his father devised ; 
and unlike most Bramins, of him it may be truly 
said he had both the head to phin and the hand 
to execute. To the assiduous industry and minute 
observation that seegi inherent in his caste, he 
supperadded a power of discrimination that taught 
him to direct his mind to those leading points of 
political importance which tended so materially 

* bniveraal custom amonj^st tb© KnfiflisU scarcely authorizes this 
nuHnomer ; brit I have aometimcM used the Nizam instead of Nizam Ool Moolk, 
Nj/ain Ally, <tc., or tho Soobehdar of the. Deccan. 
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to extend Mahratta sway during the period of his 
administration. 

Besides his foreign enemies, Bajee Bao had a 
domestic rival of some abilities in the Pritee 
Needhee. Jealousy, in public situations, is a pas- 
sion which the most subtle Bramins can rarely 
command or conceal ; it prevails in a remarkable 
degree amongst all of them, but it is most con- 
spicuous between Bramins of different tribes.* 
The rivalry of Sreeput llao tended to preserve the 
Baja’s ascendancy, as head of the state, for a longer 
period than it might otherwise have existed ; but 
whilst it usefully controlled the conduct of Bajee 
Bao and Chimnajee Appa, both of whom are said 
to have been naturally domineering, it also, for 
some years, cramped the efforts of the Peishwa, 
obliged him to return to Satara more frequently 
than was conducive to the success of distant 
expeditions, and aided Nizam Ool Moolk in his 
endeavours to excite internal dissensions amongst 
the Mahrattas. 

The Peishwa’s first proposal for exacting, what 
he called, the established tribute from Malwa, and 
extending Mahratta conquests into Ilindoostan, was 
violently, and as already noticed, for a time 
successfully opposed by the Pritee Needhee. The 
latter represented it as “ rash and imprudent ; that 
the head of the state might not be called upon to 
account for casual inroads, but that to grant such 
an authority to the Mookh Purdhan must draw 
upon them the whole power of the empire, and 
precipitate hostilities with Nizam Ool Moolk, whose 
victorioTis army was still at their gates. That so 
far from being prepared for resistance, there was 
a total want of regularity even in the arrange- 
ments laid down, that they could scarcely quell a 
common insurrection, and that entering on a war, 

• Bajee Bao was a Conoanist ; Sreeput Bao a Deshist, of the olase 
Yajurwedee, / 
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when they had not yet secured what had been 
ceded, was the extreme of folly and of rashness.” 
The Pritee Needhee added that “ he was a soldier 
as well as the Peishwa, and as ready as Pajee llao 
could be to head any expedition, when it might 
become expedient ; that alter they had established 
their collectors, and arranged other parts of the 
country, it would bo advisable, before pursuing 
their conquests in the north, to reduce the 
Carnatic, and recover the territories eon(]uored by 
Sivajee ; that although Putih Sing Bhonslay held 
sunnuds for collecting the Mokassa of the Carnatic, 
his troops, from the power of Sumldiajec, at 
Xolapoor, and his abettors, Chowan, Ghorepuray, 
and the nabob of Savanoor, could scarcely venture 
to cross the Kistna, and tb.at the first eifort should 
therefore be made in that quarter.” 

Such were probably the real opinions of 
Sreeput Ilao, hut the wisdom of Pajee Pao was of 
a much higher order, lie comprehended tlu^ 
nature of predatory power ; he perceived its growth 
in the turhulencc and anarchy, for which the 
system of distributing the revenue was the first 
remedy ; he foresaw that confusion abroad would 
lend to order at home ; and that as commanded of 
distant expeditions, he should acquire the direction 
of a larger force than any other chief of the 
empire : that the resources of the Deccan would 
not only improve by withdrawing the hordes of 
horse which unpi'ofitably consumed them, but 
must fall under the control of that person who 
could most readily procure cmploym(!nt and 
subsistence for the troops ; and who, at the same 
time, could conciliate, as well as overawe, the in- 
subordinate and predatory bands, of all castes and 
descriptions, composing the Deccan soldiery. 

Whilst he suppressed his latent designs, and 
partly admitted the justice of Sreejiut Kao’s obser- 
vations, he endeavoured, by his commanding 
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eloquence, to arouse enthusiasm or ambition in the 
Raja, by recapitulating the conquests of his 
illustrious grandfather, and reminding him of the 
powerful kings, the mighty emperor, with whom 
he had successfully contended : he painted the 
present condition of India, — the weakness, 
indolence, and imbecility of the Moghuls, — ^the' 
activity, energy, and enterprize of the Mahrattas ; 
he observed that, “ if the groat Sivajee had been 
of the same opinion as the Pritee Needhee, he 
would have thought it necessary, before venturing 
into the Carnatic, to reduce Beejapoor and 
Golcondah. As to their domestic (juarrels beyond 
the Kistna, it would be time to tiiink of tlnun 
hei'eafter ; and that by the influence of the Baja’s 
good fortune, every desire would he accomplished.” 
After a speech on one occasion of considcrabh' 
length, which seemed to have a great effect on 
Shao and all present : “ Now is our time,” said this 
gallant Peishwa, “ to drive strangers from the land 
of Hindoos, and to acquire immortal renown, lly 
directing our efforts to Hindoostan, the Mahratia 
flag in your reign shall fly from the Kistna to th(! 
Attock.” “ You shall plant it on the Ilimmahaya,” 
exclaimed the Baja ; * “ you are indeed a noble 
son of a worthy father.” 

Bajee Bao improved the opportunity by 
urging Shao not to think of minor objects, and 
alluding to the Moghul empire, “ let us strike,” 
said he, “ at the trunk of the withering tree, the 
branches must fall of themselves.”! 

At what time this consent was ol)tained, or in 
what year the original commission was issued, is 
not ascertained. The form of obhiining the Baja’s 
authority on all such occasions was rigidly 
observed by the Peishwas, at a stage when their 
supremacy was very far advanced ; because, by 

• “ //ift Knnn^r Khund*' (beyond the Himmalaya mountains) i« the 
literal tranelntion of Sbao’s exclamation. 

^ Mahratta 



BATTLE OF SHUKURKHERA. 




virtue of that authority, and their shition as 
Mookh ( or chief ) Purdhan, even when their 
usurpation became complete, it suited the Bramin 
character, of acting as nominal servants and real 
masters, to rule the Mahratta chiefs as the delegate! 
of their prince. 

But as both the I’cmote and immediate! causes 
of the Mahratta power are only to ho exjilained by 
tixing our attention as much on the general state 
of the country as oii their dome's! ic ])clicy, tlu! 
alfairs of the Mogluiis are now, more that) ewer, 
interwoven withtJjis history. 

Th(! depjirture of Xi/am f)()l INloolk few his 
geevernment in tlie l)e!ccan, in a manner wliich 
bespoke distrust, aggravated ley cerntem])!, e’xcit.ed 
anger and revenge iji the mind of tlu! empe'ror. 
Secret orders were sent to Miibariz Khan, Sool)e!h- 
elar of Hyderabad, to reiise an Jirmy, anel o])pe)se 
Ni/am Ool Moedk. The vice rewaltv eef the l)(!ccan, 
for wliich he! reccive:el a tirman, was to be the! 
reward of his success. 

Nizam Oed Mooik e'nde'ave)ured, by lus usual 
ai'tifice e)f cremating sexlition, to break the povvew of 
bis rival, anel rcmaine'el some months m!goliating 
before he advance'd against him. lie! at last 
arrived at Aurungabad in July 1721, and after 
protracteel discussion, when his ])lans hael peirtly 
succ(!eded, he took the held, anel a elecisive batt le! 
was fought at Shukurkhcra, about the 1st October, 
in which Mubariz Khan, after great ell'orts e)f 
jiersonal valour, was surroundejd anel slain. He 
was giillantly supported by four of his sems, two 
e)f Avhom fell with him, and two were desperately 
wounded. Nizam Ool Mooik sent the Khan's heiael 
to court, with a congratulatory letter on the 
victory attained by the emperor’s arms. 

When Mubariz Khan began to make he:ael in 
the Deccan, he threw a strong garrison into 
Golcondah, under Khwajeh Ahuel, another of his 
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sons, supported by Sundool Khan, who had long 
been governor of that plaee : many other forts 
were commanded by officers in his interest, and as 
his cause was popular, Nizam Ool Moolk saw the 
necessity of gaining or reducing Khwajeh Ahud, 
and of obtaining possession of the forts as soon as 
possible. He, therefore, marched towards Hydera- 
bad, where, after some time, he effected his design 
by conciliation. The emperor, in order to reduce 
the power of Nizam Ool Moolk as much as possible, 
had issued a firman, depriving him of his govern- 
ments in Guzerat and Malwa ; Sur Boolund Khan 
was appointed to the former, and Baja Geerdhur* 
Buhadur to the latter ; as the troops in the 
interest of the Nizam had been withdrawn from 
Malwa to support his pretensions in the Deccan, 
the Baja Geerdhur occupied the province without 
opposition.f 

Shujact Khan was appointed deputy governor 
of Guzerat by Sur Boolund Khan ; but although 
Hamed Khan, who had been left in charge of tlie 
province, on the part of his nephew Nizam Ool 
Moolk, could not prevent his occupying the 
capital, he determined not to relinquish his govern- 
ment without a struggle. Having repaired to 
Dohud, he invited Kantajee Kuddum Bhanday, 
one of Shao’s officers, to join him — an invitation 
which Kantajee, on promise of getting the Chouth, 
readily embraced. They first came to Kuppur- 
wunj, where Hamed Khan having established a 
correspondence with his friends at Ahmedabad, 
procured correct intelligence of Shujaet Khan’s 
movements, watched his opportunity, and attacked, 
defeated, and slew him within a few miles of 
Ahmedabad, where Hamed Khan’s authority was 
again acknowledged. On this event, Boostum 

• He was a Nagnr Bramin, a tribe common in Gu»orat, who, since the 
times of the Mabomedan kings of that country, had been distinguished in 
the Hahomodan service, both as men of business and as soldiers. 

t Seyr Hatuakhereen, Khuzaneh Amirah, Mahratta MSS. Ac. 
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Ally Khan, the brother of Shujaet Khan, Foujdar 
of *^Surat, who had just j,ained some advantages 
over Peelajee Gaekwar in the neighbourhood 
of that city, made a truce with Peelajee, and in- 
vited him to join in an attack on Hamed Khan. 
Peelajee had been previously engaged by the 
emissaries of Nizam Ool Moolk to assist his 
uncle Ilameu Khan, but accepted the overtures of 
lloostum Ally, until he could ascertain precisely 
which side was the most advantag(^oas. Ho 
accompanied lloostum Ally towards Ahmedabad, 
crossed the Myhie at Pazilpoor, and had a skirmish 
Avith Hamed Khan at Arass, Avhere lloostum Ally 
drove back his opponents by the tire of his artillery. 
By this time Peelajee had made his bargain with 
llamed Khan, and recommended lloostum Ally to 
charge the fugitives, lefxving his guns to the care 
of a party in the rear — a fatal advic(5, which 
lloostum Ally had no sooner h llnAAmd than Peelajee 
overturned the gun-carriages, and joined in 
attacking his late ally, lloostum Ally defended 
himself Avith bravery, until his reduced numbers 
shoAved him the impossibility of escapes, when he 
stabbed himself to the heart, in order to avoid th(i 
ignominious treatment he expected in case of being 
made prisoner. 

Peelajee’ s treachery was rewarded by an 
equal share of the Chouth with 
A D 1725 Kantajee, and both in conjunction 

proceeded to levy their assignments. But the 
division of the money led to perpetual disputes ; 
Peelajee, as the agent of Hhabaray Senaputtee, 
considered himself the superior authority in 
Guzerat, and Kantajee, as an officer of the llaja’s, 
despised his pretensions. For some time th(5se 
differences only produced heavier impositions on 
the towns and villages, until, on their approach to 
Cambay, where they began, as usual, to burn tlu! 
suburbs for the purpose of intimidation, the inha- 
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bitants, aware of their dissensions, affecting to 
consider Kantajee the superior, sent a messenger to 
Peelajee hinting this circumstance, and offering 
him 20,000 rupees to leave the place. Peelajee, 
exasperated by the insult, confined the messenger ; 
Kantajee insisted on his being released, and both 
flew to arms to assert their prerogative. After a 
severe conflict, within sight of the walls, Peelajee 
was discomfited, and retired to Mahtur, a villager 
near Kaira. l"he contribution from Ccambay was 
levied by the victor, and 5,000 rupees demanded 
from the English I'actory, Avhere the agents plead- 
ed exemption, in consequence of privilege of trade 
fi’om the “Shao Itaja,” but at which “the armed 
villains,” as Mr. Innes, the chief of the factory, in 
bitterness of heart, terms them, “ only laughed.” 

Ilamed Khan, foreseeing the desertion of one 
or other of his allies, made them sign an agree- 
numt, by which the Chouth east of the Myhii? 
was assigned to Peelajee, and that to the west to 
Kanbijee. The Mahratias still preserve th'Cir 
original custom of retiring to quarters during the 
monsoon ; and soon after tin; battle at Cambay, 
Peelaj(!e retired to Sonegurh, near Surat, and 
Kantajee to a .lagheer district he held in Candeish. 

Sur Boolund Khan, who had been unjustly 
removed from Cabul, was, at this season of 
difllculty, courted by the emperor, and earnestly 
solicited to repair to his government in Guzorat, 
for the purpose of suppressing the formidable 
insurrection of Hanied Khan. Idie emperor was 
the more urgent, as he had been disa 2 )pointed in a 
.scheme he bad medit^ited of controlling tin; 
Tooranee Moghuls, by the release of Abdoollah 
Khan, the elder of the Syuds, who dethroned 
Ferokhsere ; but the unjtrincipled courtiers .sacri- 
ficed him to their envy and fear, and removed him 
by poison, Sur Boolund Khan consented to 
assume the ^verument ; and every facility being 
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afforded, as he was an excellent and popular officer, 
a large army was soon assembled under his 
command, and though delayed for a time by the 
emperor’s professing his intention of accompanying 
him, at last proceeded on his route to Ahmedabad. 
Nizam Ool Moolk, aware of the abilities of his 
uncle’s opponent, wrote to him to resign the 
province ith a good grace, but Hamed Khan, not 
choosing to follow this suggestion, prepared to 
defend himself. He had almost despaired of being 
joined by the Mahrattas, and was obliged to leave 
Ahmedabad defended by a weak garrison, and 
retire before the advanced division of Sur Boolund 
Khan’s army. He had only reached Mahraooda- 
Imd when he heard that the Mahrattas had crossed 
the Myhie, and as soon as they joined him, he re- 
turnej^* to Ahmedabad. But a party in the city, in 
order to pay court to the new governor, had over- 
powered his troops and forced them out. Hamed 
Khan encamped at the Shah-i-Bagh, a royal 
garden still in existence, on the day that Sur 
Boolund Khan’s advanced troops arrived at 
Udaledje ; but as some of the gun-carriages belong- 
ing to the main body had broken down, this 
advanced force discovered that they were farther 
from support than they had contemplated, and 
hearing of the proximity of Hamed Khan, imme- 
diately took the alarm and began to entrench 
themselves. This precaution encouraged . the 
Mahrattas; and Hamed Khan, w'atching their 
humour; led them on to attack the intrenched 
camp, where he gained a complete victory. But 
the advantage was purchased with great loss, and 
the Mahrattas would not risk another battle. 
Hamed Khan, therefore, became, like them, a 
mere plunderer, and commenced a warfare on the 
Mahratta plan. Foujdars were appointed, and the 
usual arrangements made with more than ordinary 
vigour by the new governor ; but Kantajee, and 
Pcelajee, continued to plunder during the remainder 
Vol. I. . 
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of the season, until the approach of the rains, 
when they took their annual flight.* A deceitful 
calm succeeded ; — the fall of the rain brought 
back the cheering green, and the beautiful pro- 
vince of Guzerat, which, for hundreds of miles, 
may vie with the finest parks of the nobles of 
England, was clothed in all its natural beauties, 
by rapid verdure and luxuriant vegetation. Tran- 
quility seemed to reign, where a short time before 
nothing was to be seen, but perpetual skirmishing ; 
murder, and robbery in open day ; caravans pillaged 
even when strongly escorted, and villages burning 
or deserted, t 

Bajee Rao, in the meantime, took advantage 
of the confusion caused by Moghul dissensions, to 
carry his arms into Malwa, where, although 
opposed by Raja Geerdhur, he was successful for 
two seasons in obtaining plunder and contribution. 
It is probable that Nizam Ool Moolk may, at least, 
have connived at his incursions, but there is no 
proof of any direct communication with the 
Peishwa. Bajee Rao, by virtue of the authority 
vested in him by Shao, granted deeds to Powar, 
Holkar, and Sindia, to levy Choutliand Surdesh- 
mookhee, and to retain half the Mokassa in pay- 
ment of their troops. 

In 1726, the Peishwa was with a very large 
A D. 1726. under Putih Sing Bhonslay. 

which proceeded into the Carnatic, 
plundered the districts, and levied a contribution 


* These flights, the Mahrattaa term “ goinq to the white crow ” which 
they say alludes to a bird of pasaage, like a crow, that cornea in some parts 
of the country once a year ; hence also, they have a phrase for a defeated 
enemy, “ tfisy are off to the white crow. ” 


t I have extracted this account from the Mirat Ahmudee, Surat Ro- 
cordr. and Kto^eh Amirah. The last authority mentions a battle near 
Cambay, in which the Mahrattaa sustained a total defeat by Nuieem-ud-deen 
and this account id followed by the Seyr Mutuakhereen ; but althouirh the 
skirmishes appear to have been constant, I have not found satisfactory 
confirmation of any such dMisive event, nor of the death of Shaik Allah 
Yar, stid to have been killed m that action. 
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from Seringapatam.* No particulars of this 
campaign have been discovered; but it appears 
by a letter written 12 or 13 years afterwards, by 
3te.jee K-ao to his brother, that they lost a number 
of men without gaining advantages which had 
Iwen anticipated. Prom his former sentiments, 
and these symptoms of disapprobation, expressed 
in the letter alluded to, it may be inferred that 
Uajee Rao had objected to the expedition; but 
upon his return to Satara, he found more serious 
reasons of dissatisfaction in the measures pursued 
by the Pritee Needhcc. The cause of his dis- 
pleasure originated in the artful schemes of 
Nizam Ool Moolk, which, but for the pemetration 
and vigour of Bajce Eao, would probably have; 
unlinked the connecting chain, by which Ballajcc 
Wishwanath had joined the interests, as well as 
the inclinations, of most of the Hindoo chieftains 
of the Deccan. 

* Mahratta MSS. Colonel Wilkb merely notices this incursion. BoBiflos 
the MSS. already enumerated, I have perueed upwards of twenty MS. histo- 
ries of the Peishwaa. Of the best, two were procured by Ballajee Punt 
Nathoo at Poena, one was ^iven by Madhoo Rao Itastia, one sent by Madlioo 
Roo Putwurdhun of Morich, and another by (ropaul Rao of Tasg^aom. The 
best Mahratta Buker of the Bhonslays of Nagpoor, ia one written for Mr, 
Jenkinrt, and sent to rao by Captain A. Gordon. 
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CHAPTEE XIV. 

FROM A. D. 1727 TO A. D. 1734. 

Plans of Nizam Ool Moolk for consolidating his 
own power, and of creating dissensions among 
the Mahrattas. — Negotiates with Shao, ihroiigJt 
the Pritee Needhee, and obtains the relinquish- 
ment of the Choudh, in the neighbourhood, of 
Hyderabad. — The agreement disapproved of by 
the Peishwa. — Nizam Ool Moolk prosecutes his 
plans, by endeavouring to revive the feud bettvecn 
Shao and Sumbhajee — frustrated by the Peishwa 
— war. — Able conduct of Bajee Bao— forces 
Nizam Ool Moolk inlo terms. Negotiations with 
Sur Boolund Khan. — Bajee Bao obtains grants 
of the Chouth and Surdeshmookhee for Ouzc- 
rat. — Proceedings of Sumbhajee, Baja of Kola- 
poor — he is defeated by the Pritee Needhee . — 
Treaty between the Mahrattas of Satara and 
Kolapoor . — War between the Peishwa and. the 
Senaputtee. — Battle of Bhuboy — Bajee Bao 
victorious, and Bhabaray slain. — Nizam Ool 
Moolk diverts the Peishica's attack from his own, 
to the imperial territories. — Agreement beiween 
the Peishwa and the Scnaptdlee relative to 
Guzeral. — Ahhee Sing, Baja of Joudpoor, ap- 
ptointed to supersede Sur Boolund Khan. — Policy 
of Nizam Ool Moolk. — Bajee Bao proceeds to 
Malwa . — War in Guzerat, between Peelajee 
Gaekwar and Abhee Sing — the latter sends 
emissaries on pretence of negotiating — Veelajee 
is assassinated. — The Peishwa is called to the 
assistance of the Baja Chitoor Sal, in Bundel- 
cund— forces Mohumnmd Khan Bungush into u 
fort. — Bundelcund evacuated by the Moghuls .- — 
Territory gramted to Bajee Bao as a reward . — 
Baja Jey Sing appointed governor of Malwa — ■ 
concludes an agreement with Bajee Bao, and 
concedes the governnunt to him. 
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The declining empire of the Moghuls having 
been thrown into a state of great 
^ ® ■ anarchy by Nizam Ool Moolk, and 

his countrymen, the Tooranee Moghuls, the Nizam, 
relieved from immediate apprehensions from 
Moliummud Shah, became alarmed at the spread- 
ing poAver of the Mahrattas, and beheld, in their 
sykematic and persevering encroachments on the 
divided revenue of the Deccan and Carnatic, the 
extinction of his own resources as Avell as those of 
the empire. To aArert these evils, by endeavouring 
to consolidate his OAvn power, and to create 
divisions among the Mahrattas, the measures which 
lie adopted seem to have been planned with consi- 
derable skill ; but in forming designs, founded on 
the character of the people, he overlooked the 
abilities of his opponent, nor contemplated that 
ho should, • in pursuit of his oAvn schemes, only 
strengthen the poAver of the Peishwa. 

Since the battle of Shukurkhera, Nizam Ool 
Moolk had fixed his eye on Hyderabad, the ancient 
Ciipital of the Kootub Shahee kings, as fittest for 
the scat of government of the independent sover- 
(ignty which he himself had founded ; and it Avas 
v»\ry dcsireable to remove the Mahratta collectors 
I'rom that quarter, on any terms. Although Nizam 
( )ol Moolk had confirmed the imperial grants 
in Shao’s favour, a great deal of Avhat was yielded 
Avas not actually given up ; numerous points 
remained unadjusted ; Shao’s part of the agree- 
ment, to prevent plundering, was not fulfilled, 
and constant discussions were the conseijuence. 
A new authority, for a jiart of the old Mahratta 
territory, was granted by Nizam Ool Moolk, which 
particularly specified the fixed personal Jagheers 
that Shao agreed to exempt from sequestration. 
Jagheer assignments in the old territory, about 
Poona, which the Nizam had given to Rumbhajee 
Nimbalkur, one of the disaffected officers who 
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had joined him, were exchanged for new grants 
to the eastward, about Kurmulla ; a measure on 
the part of Nizam Ool Moolk, particularly con- 
ciliatory to Shao. After this, a settlement was 
concluded,* through the Pritee Needhee, by 
which Shao agreed to relinquish the Chouth 
and Surdeshmookhee, in the neighbourhood of 
Hyderabad ; and equivalent in money was to be 
paid for the former, and for the latter, Shao 
received some Jagheer territory, near Indapoor, of 
which district he was an hereditary Heshmookh ;t 
a Jagheer in Bcrar was conferred on the Pritee 
Needhee. Nizam Ool Moolk had thus effected 
his first object by negotiation, but the exchange 
met with the decided disapprobation of Bajee 
liao, who was ever an enemy to consolidation 
of the nature in question ; and disputes ran so 
high, between him and the Pritee Needhee, that 
Nizam Ool Moolk, encouraged by appearances, and 
the support and alliance of Chundcr Seyn Jadow, 
Rao Rumbha, NimbalkurJ Jagheerdar of Barsee, 
and Sumbhajee, Raja of Kolapoor, resolved to 
complete the design he had formed, AVith this 
view, he proposed to espoiise the cause of Sumbha- 
jee, and to endeavour to create a complete division 
in Shao’s government, by reviving the former 
feuds between Shao and Sumbhajee. His connec- 
tion with Hhabaray and Peelajee Gaekwar ; his 
hopes of finding, through the Raja Geerdhur, 

* The whole of the particulars of this agreement are not known. Some 
very loug details of the early part of the settlement, whicjh led to the final 
exchange, are proeerved ; but the most essential parts, regarding the ex- 
change of the Jhagheer, and the fixed payment for the Chouth and Surdesh- 
mookbeo, are lost. 1 do not think they have been purposely destroyed by 
the Mahratt^, ns many years afterwards I find original letters from Mahdoo 
Rao, the Peishwa, and Nana Furnnweea, written on an oooasion, when there 
were pending negotiations with tbo Nizam, rotiaestiug that search might bo 
made for this document. The Hudeequ-i-Alum merely mentions that Nizam 
Ool Moolk settled, that the Soobeh of Hyderabad should be exempted from 
tbe Surdeshmookhee, and that a ready-money payment should be given in 
lieu of the Chouth, and the customs. 

t Half of this Deshmookhee was purchased by Shabjee, after ho entered 
the service of Mohummud Adil Shah. 

X The Nimbalkure of Barsee are distinct from the Nimbalknrs of Kur- 
mulla ; the head of the latter has the title of Kao Kumbha. The former is 
one of the family of Hybut Bao Sur Lushkur. 
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ernpl* ^ymeat for the Peishwa’s officers in Malwa ; 
and the boasted superiority of his own troops, 
were strong inducements for making the attempt. 

Nizam <}ol Mooik commenced, by a formal 
hearing of the claims of Sumbhajee, in a demand 
made for an equal division of the revenue ; and, 
according to a prevalent custom in the Deccan, he 
sequestrated the property in dispute, by removing 
the collectors of the Surdeshmookhoe, and dis- 
placing the Mokassadars of Shao, until their res- 
pective rights should ho equitably adjusted. 
Assuming this privilege as viceroy, he pretended 
to become the friend and arbiter of both parties ; 
hut Bajee llao Avas not to be duped by the old 
artifice of engaging the Mahratta cousins in an 
hereditary dispute, and quickly turned the Nizam’s 
weapons to his own advantage ; for Shao, true to 
the inherent feeling of a Mahratta, of whom, even 
amongst the peasantry, the mildest men often 
became the most violent of human beings when the 
possession of wutun is concern od, and who, for 
sometime, had been reconciled to Nizam Ool Mooik, 
was at once, on h(*aring of this interference, aroused 
to implacable resentment against him, and for the 
time, against all avIio had formerly vindicatexl or 
noAv dared to justify his conduct. Tic looked 1o 
Bajee Pao for counsel and for vengeance ; for 
lliese he would have bartered life, and lor th(*s(* 
h(*, now virtually sold the supremacy of his empire, 
lie, at first, Avas determined to march in person, 
but it A\ as represented that such a procedure would 
place him on an equality Avith Sumbhajee, of 
Kolapoor ; whereas, none but the emperor was 
worthy of contending with the king of this Hindoos. 
Full powers were therefore delegated to Bajijc 
llao ; and the great influence which the Poishwa 
had acquired, may be observed in the promptitude 
with which many of the most unruly and factious 
of the Sillidar families willingly gathered round 
the standard of the nation. 
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Nizam Ool Moolk perceived his mistake, and 
sought to amend it by writing to Shao and the 
Pritee Needhee, that he was solely actuated by a 
wish to binefit the Raja, in order to prevent the 
usurpation of the Concanee Bramins, by whoso 
creatures every situated was filled; that the 
Mokassadars and collectors of the Surdeshraookbeo 
had been replaced by others belonging to the Baja’s 
relation, Sumbhajee, whom he had appointed th(^ 
Baja’s deputy, as Surdeshmookh of the six Soobehs 
of the Deccan ; and that the Baja, when freed 
from the control the Bramins alluded to, might after- 
wards appoint agents entirely of his own selection. 
But the animosity of Shao, worked up to the highest 
pitch by the Peishwa’s representations, was not to 
be appeased by offers, which, under the colouring 
given to them by Bajee Bao, only added insult to 
injury. Both parties, therefore, prepared to attack 
each other, as soon as the rains should subside and 
enable their horse to cross the rivers. 

Nizam Ool Moolk awaited the junction o€-his 
allies. Bajee Bao Avas first in the field, and laid 
Avaste the district of Jaulna before the Moghul 
army was prepared to oppose him. Early in the 
month of November, the Mahrattas were attacked 
by Ewuz Khan, at the head of the Nizam’s advanced 
force; Bajee Bao partially engaged him, but 
retired, first toAA^ards Mahoor, then returned rapidly 
towards Aurangabad ; without stopping to plunder, 
he gave out that Burhanpoor should be reduced to 
ashes, and marched on to Candeish, laying waste 
the country in his route. Ewuz Khan, folloAved 
by Nizam Ool Moolk, pursued him, in order to 
save Burhanpoor. Bajee Bao, as soon as the 
pursuing army with all their equipments had 
passed the A junta Ghaut, sent a party towards 
Burhanpoor, wheeled off with the main body to 
his left, and proceeded with great speed to Guzerat, 
where he not only plundered, but taking advan- 
tage of Nhfam Ool Moolk’s notorious duplicity, and 
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the enmity subsisting between him and Sur 
Boolund Khan, he caused it to be believed by the 
latter, that the Nizam was the supporter of his 
invasion; a rumour which gained strength, by 
accounts of ihe approach of the latter towards 
Ourat. Nizam? Ool Moolk, after being misled, 
losing some time at Burhanpoor, and fruitlessly 
following the Peishwa, at last perceived his error, 
retraced his steps to the Deccan, and determined 
to destroy Poona. But he had not reached 
Ahmednugur, when Bajee llao, having passed the 
Karsarbharee Ghaut, totally destroyed the districts 
of Gandapoor and Byzapoor, which, from former 
tenure, or the late exchanges, were wholly Jaghcer. 
Nizam Ool Moolk re-crossed the Godavery, 
when the Peishwa, after some days skirmishing, 
drew him into a situation favourable to his pur- 
pose, set fire to the grass, des- 
troyed the forage, and ett'ectually 
straitened his supplies. The Mahrattas suffered 
severely by the fire of the artillery, but they exit 
olT such detached parties as they could overpower, 
and drove off the draught cattle. At last, in some 
broken ground, around which, for several miles, 
there was no water, the Mahrattas completely 
surrounded the Nizam’s army, and so ett'ectually 
impeded his march, that night closed before he 
could extricate himself from his embarrassing 
situation. Nizam Ool Moolk had foreseen that 
tlxis species of warfare would be practised, and in 
(mtering upon the campaign, expected that the 
part of light troops should be performed by his 
associates. He had reproached them with their 
want of vigour, and recommended their adopting 
the same system against their countrymen, as 
Bajee Bao was practising. But Chunderseyn 
Jadow represented, that most of his troops were 
Moghuls ; and Sumbhajee acknowledged, not only 
that his numbers were inadequate, but that he 
suspected his carcoons were in league with the 
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eiiemy. There is something explanatory of the 
nature of the alliance, and characteristic of the 
Mahratta;in Sambhajee’s requesting, at the con- 
clusion of an interview, to say a word in private 
to Nizam Ool Moolk, and then begging of him 
“ not to give the money on account of the sub- 
sidy, to his carcoons, as they would defraud the 
troops whilst the Bramins, by another represen- 
tation equally private, represent, “ that Surabhajee 
would spend the whole on dancing girls ; dissipate 
it in drinking and debauchery ; and leave them to 
starvation, and the troops to revolt. ” 

Nizam Ool Moolk had never been so depen- 
dant on Mahratta allies ; the attacks ho had ex- 
perienced, and the privation his army endured, 
obliged him to accede to a negotiation with tlie 
Peishwa, which was begun by Bajcie Bao, tlirougli 
Ewuz Khan. The Nizam, however, first forced 
his way to a situation where water was procurable ; 
Bajee llao demanded, that Sumbhajeo should be 
sent to his camp ; that security should be afforded 
for the future collection of the Mahratta shares of 
revenue, by giving up several fortified places ; aiid 
that all arrears, not yet realized, should be made 
good. Nizam Ool Moolk agreed to all the articles, 
except that of delivering up his ally. Bajee Bao 
represented that he was a near relation of the 
Baja’s, and that he should be treated with equal 
respect ; but it was at last settled, that Nizam Ool 
Moolk should guarantee his safe arrival in Panalla, 
when Shao should bo at liberty to take what steps 
he might think proper for the settlement of their 
family dispute. 

After an interchange of presents,* when 
Bajee Bao and Nizam Ool Moolk met for the first 
time, the armies retired upon the conclusion of the 

• This interchang-e of prefJenta is termed Zeafufc, a feast, or entertain- 
ment ; a MahomedJin has no objection to eat food prepared by a Hindoo on 
such ©ooasiona ; but on tha part of the Hindoo the Zoafut is confined to re- 
ceiving the pr^mnte. 
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treaty.* Its final ratification was of consequence 
to both parties, but especially to Bajer Rao, who 
was then negotiating with Sur Boolund Khan, in 
hopes of obtaining the cession of the Chouth and 
Surdeshmookhee of Guzerat. Sur Boolund Khan, 
who had at first exerted liimself to check Mahratta 
incursions, was induced to listen to the terms 
proposed by Bajee Rao, in order to save the coun- 
try from total ruin. lie had repeatedly applied to 
court for a supply of money, as it was at first 
impossible to raise any i'evenue of consequence 
from the districts in their exhausted state, but 
his demands were entirely ncglectcid. Ho had 
endeavoured to conciliate Peclajee and Kantajee 
by grants of Chouth, but they collecied all the 
revenue, and afforded no protection to the 
country. Chimnajec Appa arrived with a large 
army, exacted a heavy contribution from 
Ifitlaud, and plundered Dholka ; but ho pro- 
mised, on the part of his brother, that if the 
Chouth and Surdeshmookhee were yielded, the 
districts should be etfectually secured from the 
depredations of all other freebooters. Sur Boolund 
Khan at length agreed to the Peishwa’s proposals, 
n 170 Q granted deeds, in the year 

1729, to Sham Rao, the wukeel of 
Bajee llao, the minister of the Raja Shao, ceding 
the Snrdesimiookhee, or ten per cent, of the whole 
revenue, both on the land and customs, with the 
exception of the port of Surat and the district 
around it ; together with the Chouth, or one-fourth 
of the whole collections on the land customs cx- 
C(^pting Surat, and five per cent, on the revenues 
of the city of Ahmcdabad.t 

Sur Boolund Khan mentions in the deeds that 
these cessions in Guzerat are granted in conse- 
quence of the progress of improvement, the in- 

* Mahratta MSS., Hudeecju-i-Alum. 

t Orif^inal deeds from the reeords of the ffovorninent ot the Peiahwas. 
made over to me by the Hon’ble M. Elphinatone. 
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creasing population, and the general tranquillity- 
in the Deccan. The conditions affixed to the deed 
for the Surdeshmookhee, are nearly similar to those 
mentioned in the same grant for the Deccan 
provinces : hut the deed for the Chouth is more 
specific ; 2,500 horse are constantly to be kept up ; 
the fourth part of the actual collections only to 
be paid ; no more than two or three jiersons to be 
placed in each district as collectors on the part of 
the Mahrattas ; no extra demands whatever to be 
made on the ryots; and every assistance to be 
afforded in maintaining the imperial authority. 
One condition attached to the deed is, that Bajec 
E,ao, on the part of Shao, agrees to prevent 
Mahratta subjects from taking part with, or in 
any way supporting disaffected zumeendars, and 
other disturbers of the public peace — a clause 
which is fully explained by the opposing interests 
of Bajee llao, Kantajce Kuddum, and Trimbuck 
Rao Dhabaray. Peelajee Gackwar, the agent of 
Dhabaray, was, it appears, leagued with . the 
Bheels and Koolees of the country, and on that 
account especially^ was considered particularly 
formidable by the Mahomedans. After these 
deeds were obtained the Mokassa and the collec- 
tion of a part of the Surdeshmookhee were 
assigned to Dhabaray ; but jealousy of Bajec Rao’s 
interference in the affairs of the province occa- 
sioned an implacable enmity on the part of that 
chief. 

Whilst Bajec Rao’s presence was necessary to 
the northward in order to support Chimnajee in 
Guzerat, Sumbhajee, Raja of Kolapoor, instigated 
by Oodajee Chowan, refused to listen to overtures 
made by Shao, and encamped in bravado, on the 
north side of the Warna, with all his baggage, 
women, and equipments, and began to plunder the 
country. An opportunity thus presented itself 
for the Pritee Needhee to recover his lost in 
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fluence with Shao, which he partly effected by 
surprising the camp of Sumbhajee and Oodajec 
Chowan, and driving them to Panalla with the 
loss of the whole of their baggage. Many 
prisoners were taken by the Fritee Needhee ; 
amongst others, Tara Bye, and her daughter-in-law, 
llaiis Bye, the widow of Sivajee of Kolapoor ; 
both these persons were placed in confinement in 
the fort of Satara. This defeat brought on an 
immediate accommodation. The 

A Tl 1 7^0 

Mahratta districts and claims, with 
the exception of some forts, in the tract of which 
the rivers Warna and Kistna to the north, and the 
Tooiigbuddra to the south, were the boundaries, 
were wholly ceded. Kopaul, near the Toongbuddra, 
was relinquished by Shao in exchange for Rutna- 
guiry ; and the territory of the Concan, extending 
from Salsee to Ankolah, was comprehended in the 
sovereignty of Kolapoor. 

The Gurhee of Wurgaom, oceupied by Ooda- 
jec Chowan, on the south bank of the Warna, 
which in the border warfare, had cost many lives, 
was destroyed by mutual consent, but the claims 
of Chowan were left undetermined. Merich, 
Tasgaom, Ilutnee, several villages along the 
northern bank of the Kistna, and some fortified 
places in the Beejapoor district, were given up to 
Shao. This treaty was offensive and defensive, 
and provided for the division of further conquests 
to the south of the Toongbuddra, which, on co- 
operation, wore to be equally shared. Grants of 
cnam land or hereditary rights conferred by either 
party, within their respective boundaries, were 
confirmed. 

^Although enemies were not wanting to de- 
A D 1731 tract from the reputation of the 

Peishwa, and to extol that of his 
rivals, the success of the Pritee Needhee did not 
materially affect the ascendancy which Bajec Rao 
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hatti attained ; but Nizam Ool Moolk was still bent 
on opposing him, and found a fit instrument for 
his purpose in Jl fimbuck Rao Phabaray . Ever 
since the PeishwanCad~obtained the deeds from 
Sur Boolund Khan, Dhabaray had been negotiating 
with the other Mahratta chiefs, and assembling 
troops in Guzerat. At length, finding himself at 
the head of 36,000 men, he had resolved to march 
for the Deccan in the ensuing season. Bajcc Rao 
was well aware of the Senaputtee’s enmity, but 
was not alarmed by his preparations until he dis- 
covered that Nizam Ool Moolk was to support him 
in the Deccan. Immediately on being apprized of 
their intention, he determined to anticipate them, 
although, when joined by all his adherents, his 
whole army did not amount to above half that of 
Dhabaray. The latter gave out that he was pro- 
ceeding to protect the Raja’s authority, and was 
supported by Peclajee Gaekwar, Kantajee, and 
Rughoojee Kuddum Bhanday, Ocidajec, and 
Anund Rao Powar,* Chimmajec Pundit,! Koor 
Buhadur, with many others. Bajee Rao proved 
that Dhabaray Senaputtee was in alliance witli 
Nizam Ool Moolk, and declared that he was 
leagued for the purpose of dividing the Mahratta 
sovereignty with the Raja of Kolapoor — a measure 
inconsistent with sound policy, and contrary to 
the divine ordinances of the Shasters. 

The preparations of Nizam Ool Moolk hasten- 
ed the march of Bajee Rao ; and as his army, 
though so inferior in numerical strength, was 
composed of the old Pagah horse, and some of the 

* Previouflto the formation of this loapfuo, the Powars, whoso rendezvous 
continued about Dhar in Malwa, had been always at war with Peelajee 
Oaokwar. 

t This was probably Chimmajee Damoodhur. He was Ta very active 
marauder ; but Chimna Raja, so often mentioned in the Surat records, means 
Ohimnajee, Bajee Rao’s brother evrn when the army was commanded by 
the Peishwa in person, the force Oiisn mentioned as that of Chimna Kaja. 
The members of the factories were frequently deceived by false reports, and 
they make some ridiculous mistakes in the names, which it is sometimes 
difficult to detect. The Sow Roger ^ for Shao Raja though not a very elegant 
alteration, is easily discovered. 
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best of the Mahratta Mankurees, he moved rapidly 
towards Guzerat, but he commenced negotiating 
from the day of his quitting Poona, and continued 
it until the hour of attack. His advanced troops, 
however, under Awjee Kowray, having fallen in 
with a party of the enemy under Dummajee, one 
of the sons of Peclajee Gaekwar, soon after cross- 
ing the Nerbuddah they were attacked and com- 
pletely defeated. Bajee Rao, not discouraged by 
thfe unfortunate commencement, determined, 
when about to engage his countrymen, con- 
tary to his usual plan, to close with them imme- 
diately. The new levies did not await the shock, 
l)ut fled on the first charge ; Kantajee Kuddum 
went oft' with the fugitives, leaving the old troops 
of Khundeo llao Dhabaray to defend his son. 
'IVimbuck llao was mounted on an elephant, and 
seeing the flight of his troops, chained the animal’s 
legs. Bajee llao was on liorseliack, and exerted 
himself with all the (mergy so great an occasion 
demanded ; but the field was still disputed v;ith 
obstinacy, and the issue doubtful, when Trimbuck 
Rao, in the act of drawing his bow, was shot by 
a random ball from a matchlock ; his death left 
complete victory to Bajee Rao with all but 
nominal control of the Mahratta sovereignty. 

I n thi s battle, which took place between 

. ^ Baroda and iJuMipyTln j S^zerat, 

” ' abbuT the 1st of April, Jowjco 

Dhabaray, Mullojee Powar, and one of the sons 
of Peiiiajee Gaekwar, were slain with their com- 
mander. Oodajee Powar and Chimmajee Pundit 
were taken prisoners. Anund Rao Powar, Peelajee 
Gaekwar, and Koor Buhadur were wounded, but 
escaped.* Both Dubhoyt and Baroda were at 

* Mahratta MSS., original letterH in the handvsrriting of Bajee Rao, 
Surat liecorda, letter from Mr. Daniel Inne.s, factor at Cambay, dated 7fch 
April 1731. 

t Dubhoy first fell into the bands of Oodajee Powar, fiom whom it was 
taken by Peelajee 
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this time in the hands of Peelajee ; the latter was 
afterwards taken from him by. the Moghuls, hut 
Bajee Rao, at the suggestion, of Sur Boolund 
Khan, then intended to reduce jit for himself. A 
treaty was, however, concluded in the month of 
August, and the Peishwa, at the close of the 
monsoon, returned to Satara. He would have 
punished the treachery of Nizam Ool Moolk, but 
that crafty politician, whose schemes had recoiled 
on himself, warded a blow which he could with 
difficulty have withstood, by directing its aim 
against the head of the empire. 

Bajee Rao readily acceded to the Nizam’s 
views ; it suited his favourite policy, and it gave 
employment to persons likely to disturb the domes- 
tic arrangements he aimed at establishing. Troops 
were immediately despatched towards Malwa 
under his brother Chimnajee, whilst he himself 
remained, for a time, engaged in the interior 
arrangements of government at Poona and Satara. 
Such appear to have been the rise and progress' of 
the events and intrigues, which ended in a secret 
compact between Bajee Rao and Nizam Ool Moolk, 
securing to the former supremacy as Peishwa, and 
to the latter a kingdom in the Deccan. 

The ^tory over Dh abarav. like the issue of 
every cmPwar, leftiinpre^ons^ on the minds oi 
many, not easily effaced ; but the Peishwa adopted 
every means of conciliation in his power. It had 
been a custom to feed some thousand Bramins for 
several days every year at Tullygaom,? near Poon% 
the enam village of Bliabaray ; this charitable 
practice Bajee Rao continued at Poona, and gave 
sums of money, at the same time, to the assem- 
bled Shastrees and Waeedeeks. This festival, 


* There ard two Tullygaoras near Poona — one north-eaat, or Tullygfaora 
Duindairay, and the other north-west, Tally gaom Dhabaray, on the Bombay 
road, the one a^Ve alluded to. 
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continued by his successors, was known by the 
name of Dukshina.* 

Yeawunt Bao, the son of the deceased, was 
raised to the rank of Senaputtce, but being too 
young to tal|e the management upon himself, his 
mother, Ooma Bye, became his guardian; and 
Teelajee Gaekwar, their former Mootaliq, was 
confirmed in that situation, with the title of Sena 
KI'3.8 Kheyl, in addition to his hereditary one of 
Shumsher Buhadur.t 

In order to prevent disputes, an agreement 
was draivn up under the auth ority of Shao, and 
subscribed by the Peishwa and^naputtee, stipulat- 
ing that neither party should enter the boundary 
of the other in Guzera t and Ma^lwa. Within the 
limits, of the former pfo vince tFc Senapu ttee was 
to have entire management ; but he bound liimself 
to pay one-half of the revenue to government 
through the Peishwa. All contributions, levied 
from countries not specified in the deeds given 
under the authority of Sur Boolund Khan, were 
to be made over to the Raja after deducting ox- 



vuja or jouapoo 




th and Surdeshmookhee 
guzerat was highly dis- 
court, although no 
o assist Sur Boolund 
ity and disgrace, which 
le the consequence of 
for assistance. Sur 
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* Duktibina in«an8 a charitable donation in money, 
t I have In my possession three accounts of the origin of the Gaekwar 
fitles, from respectable sources, all differing from each other, and from the 
text ; after all, I may be wrong, but, even in such an insignificant matter, 1 
have spared no pains to be correct I have seldom ^iven translations of the 
Mabratta titles, us even the IVlahrattas themselves differ in the significations 
attached to them, and as I know nothing of Sanscrit, I was dependent on the 
Bramina about me for the few interpretations I have given Sena Khas 
IGieyl has been translated, “ commander of tlie speetal hand, — perhaps 
“ leafier of the sovereign* e tribe ” would be more correct. 
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take possession of his new government. Sur 
Boolund Khan opposed him for a considerable 
time, but at last an accommodation took place, and 
the latter went off towards Delhi, where he was 
afterwards extremely, ill-used and unworthily 
disgraced. Although an enemy of Nizam Ool 
Moolk, the disrespect and indignity with which 
Sur Boolund Khan was treated, is given as the 
reason for the intimate connection w'^hich was now 
cemented between the former and Bajee Rao. 
The Mahomedan historian* is partly right ; but 
selfish not generous motives furnished the Teal 
Interpretation of Nizam Ool Moolk’s consideration 
for Sur Boolund Khan. Perceiving Bajee Rao’s 
complete ascendancy, the appointment of the 
Hindoo prince Abhee Sing to supersede Sur 
Boolund Khan, the imbecility of the emperor, and 
the treachery as w'^ell as depraved venality of his 
courtiers ; knowing also that he had rendered 
himself in the highest degree obnoxious, Nizam 
Ool M oolk had good grounds for apprehending 
that the Peishwa might be able to obtain the 
viceroyalty of the Deccan. The plan, however, 
which he adopted, under these circumstances, 
belongs to the higher order of politics, and se^s 
to have been framed for the purpose of diverting 
the Mahrattas from the destruction of the re- 
sources of his own country, and making his own 
power a balance between that of the emperor and 
the Peishwa. 

Previously to invading Malwa in person, Bajee 
Rao had an interview^ with Nizam Ool Moolk, and 
endeavoured to induce him to advance a subsidy 
for the assistance he was affording ; but the Nizam 
considered the inducement sufficiently strong with- 
out paying his auxiliaries. The districts in 
Candeish, by the present agreement, were to be 
protected by the Peishwa in his passage to and 


* Seyr Mutnakhorpen. 
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from Malwa, and nothing more than the usual 
tribute was to be levied in the six Soobehs of the 
Decean, a proposal to which Bajee Rao readily 
acceded.* 

Various parts of the province of Malwa had 
been already laid under contribu- 
tion by Powar, Holkar, and Sindia. 
The Raja Geerdhur on every oceasion had exerted 
himself with great fortitude and energy, but was 
at length killed in an action with Oodajec Powar 
and Ctiimmajec Punditf in 1729 ; but his relation, 
Dia Buhadur, having been appointed Soobehdar 
in his room, continued to repel the Mahratta 
•inroads with bravery, and frequently with success • 
till at last, attacked by Chimnajee Appa the 
I’eishwa’s brother, Peelajee Jadow, and Mulhar 
Rao Holkar, at Talah J near T)har, ho was also 
slain, and his troops were defeated. Bajee Rao, 
on crossing the Nerbuddah, assumed command of 
the army in Malwa, and sent bis brother and 
Peelajee Jadow back to Satara, to maintain his 
influence at court, and to concert measures for 
settling the Concan, which was in a very disturbed 
state ; the Peishwa having been obliged to with- 
draw a force, at first intended for the entire 
settlement of that country, including the reduction 
of Jinjeera. 

In the meantime, after the Peishwa left 
Guzerat, the Poujdar of Abhce Sing recovered the 
fort of Baroda ; but the cause of Peelajee Gackwar 
was popular, he had gained several victories, and 
occupied many of the principal thannas, when 
Abhce Sing, on pretence of entering upon a final 
agreement with him, sent some emissaries, 


* Mahratta MSS., and original letters, 

t This Chiramajee Pundit won not tho brother of Bajee Rao, but tho 
person taken by the Peishwa, in the battle with the Senaputfcee, already 
mentioned. 

t Original letter in the handwriting of Chimnajee Appa. 1 take tho name 
'f the place where tho battle was fought from Sir J. Malcolm’s Report on 
Malwa 
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apparently for the purpose of settling the prelimi- 
naries. These emissaries had frequent interviews 
with Peelajee, till at last, one evening, after 
having sat until it was dusk, they took leave and 
went outside the tent, when one of their number, 
on pretence of having forgot something of ’ conse- 
quence, returned to the tent, and whilst affecting 
to whisper in Peelajee’s ear, drew a dagger and 
stabbed him to the heart. The assassin was ins- 
tantly killed, hut the rest of the emissaries escaped. 
This murder was perpetrated at Dhakoor, a well- 
known village in the district of Tausrah.* 

The murder of Peelaiee Gaekwar was not 
attended by the advantages expected from it ])y 
Abhee Sing ; Dilla, Dessaye of Padra near Earoda, 
who had lived in friendship with Peclajee, instigated 
the Koolees and Bhcels to rise all over the country, 
and watching an opportunity, afforded by th(’ 
'march of troops to quell the insurgents, sent 
intelligence to Mahadajee Gaekwar, the brother of 
Peclajee, who then occupied Jumbooscer, *"aud 
advised him to attack Earoda. He accordingly 
followed this recommendation and obtained 
possession of it about the same time that Eia 
Euhadur was killed in Malwa, in 1732, since whicli 
time it has always belonged to the family oi' 
Gaekwar. Eut besides this success on the part of 
the Mahrattas, Dummajee, the eldest surviving 
son of Peclajee, advanced from Sonegurb with a 
great force, occupied many of the principal dis- 
tricts in the east of Guzerat, and made incursions 
as far as Joudpoor, till Abhee Sing, resigning 
Ahmedabad to a deputy, was forced to return to 
protect his paternal dominions. 


Moh ummud Khan Bungusb . governor of 
A D 1733 Allaliabad, w^ the new Soobehdar 

appointed to Malwa. Shortly after 
the • period of his obtaining tlie government, he 


A. D. 1733 


^ Mirat Ahmadee. 
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entered Bundelcund, and established himself in 
the territory ’ of the Raja Chitoor Sal, On this 
proceeding the Rajpoot prince solicited aid from 
Bajee Rao, which was readily afforded. The 
Peishwa moA’^ed expeditiously into Bundelcund, 
surrounded Bungush, and forced him to seek 
j cfugo in a fort, where he was reduced to the 
greatest distress, till rescued by a band of Afghans 
of his own tribe, headed by his son. The province, 
however, was completely evacua|ed by his troops,' 
and Chitoor Sal was so entirely satisfied Avith the 
aid afforded by his new ally, that he conferred on 
him a fort and district in the neighbourhood of 
. Jhansee Avorth two and a quarter lakhs of rupees 
of annual revenue, adopted him as his son, and at 
liis death, which haj)pened very soon after, 
l)estowed on him one-third of his possessions, or an 
equal share with his sons Juggut Raj-jce Deo and 
Ilurdcsa, the former styled Raja of Kalpee, and the 
latter of Bundelcund ; but it would appear, that 
although they may have managed separately, they 
shared in common.* 

After the defeat of Mohummud Khan Bun- 

A D 1734 Raja Jey Sing was appointed 

by the emperor to the government 
of the provinces of Agra and Malwa. Nothing 
could be more favourable to the views of Bajee 
Itao; but as Jey Sing was now situated, the honor 
of the Rajpoot was at variance Avith the subsisting 
understanding between him and the Mahrattas. 
This circumstance may account for his hesitating 
to comply with their demands ; but he at last 
came to an agreement with Bajee Rao, yielded him 
the government of Malwa in the following year, 
and for the time, the emperor, by Jey Sing’s 

persuasions, tacitly acquiesced in the arrangement, t 

• 

* Original papers, Poona Records. 

t Seyr Mutuakhereen, Mahratta MSS., Hadeequ4*Alum. 
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CHAP. XV. 

FROM A. D. 1734 TO A. D. 1739. 

Mahralta affairs. — Rughoojee Bhonslay is appointed 
Sena Sahib Soobeh. — Affairs of the Concan — of 
Sawunt — Angria . — Unsuccessful campaigns of 
the Pritee Needhee against the Seedee. — Bevolu- 
tion at Jinjeera. — Peishioa returns froniMalwa— 
proceedings. — -Arrangements made in the Concan. 
— Mulharjee Holkar’s incursions — policy of the 
vizier Khan Doicran. — Nizam Ool Moolh courted 
by the emperor. — Muziffir Khan marches against 
the Mahrattas. — Ilolhar' s conduct towards him . — 
Bolkar continues levying contributions — makes 
an incursion into Ouzerat. — Momin Khan ap- 
pointed governor of that province.— Payee Bao's 
pecuniary embarrassments. — Negotiations icith 
the imperial court — obtains an assignment on 
Malioa, and a tribute front the Rajpoots— further 
negotiations — obtains the Surdesh-pandeegeeree of 
tite Deccan. — Nizam Ool Moolk resolves on assist- 
ing the emperor against the Mahrattas. — Pre- 
parations of the Moghuls — and of Payee Pao . — 
Sadat Khan drives the Mahrattas across the 
Jumna. — Payee Pao appears at the gates of 
Delhi — operations — retires— returns to the 

Deccan. — Circumstances regarding Angria, 

which led to a war with the Portuguese, and the 
invasion of Salsette. — The Peishwa is called off 
to Maltoa, to oppose Nizam Ool Moolk — ivho, 
joined by the imperial army, advances from 
Delhi. — Bajee Pao surrounds Nizam Ool Moolk 
at Phopaul— forces him into terms — their 
nature. — Prosecution of hostilities against the 
Portuguesea — conduct of the English — its causes — 
progress of the Mahrattas . — War between the 
Peishioa and Pughoojee Bhonslay — Disastrous 
intelligejyce from Delhi, occasioned by the arrival 
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md proceedings of Nadir Shah. — Chimnajee 
Appa prosecutes a successful war against the 
Tortuguese. — Memorable siege of Bassein . — 
Nadier Shah retires from- Delhi. 


I HAVE thus endeavoured to show the steps 
A D 1734 which the Mab-attas spread 

themselves in Guzerat, and esta- 
blished a footing in Malwa ; thv^ir domestic policy, 
their affairs in regard to Bcrar and the Concan, 
now claim our attention bi.fore we return to their 
operations in Malwa, or enter on the more import- 
ant proceedings, which the present chapter will 
record. 

During the Peishva’s absence, K'anhojee 
Bhonslay, the Sena Sahib Soobeh, had been accused 
of disobedience, and confined at Satara; and 
Rughoojee, the son of Kanhojee’s cousin Bembajee 
had b(‘en appointed to the situation of Sena Sahib 
Soobeh in his stead, llughoojec had served with 
a small party of horse, both under his relation 
Kanhojee, and with one of the petty Mahomedan* 
princes in Gondwaneh ; his'station was too humble 
to bring him into general notice, but he had, in a 
confined sphere, distinguished himself by superior 
intelligence, activity, and spirit. The particulars 
of the intrigue by which Kanhojee Bhonslay was 
deprived of his title and Jagheer are not known, 
but from the selection of Rughoojee as his suc- 
cessor, agreeably to the choice of the Raja, it is 
probable that Bajee Rao had no share in it. 
Rughoojee had accompanied Shao in his excursions 
and from being a very bold and expert hunter, had 
ingratiated himself with the Raja, and obtained a 
great ascendancy over hi)n. Sbao married him to 
the sister of one of his own wives, of the Sirkay 
family, which, except their having the same 


They were orij^nally Hindoo polyffars, and converted by Anrunff;'.ebe. 
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surname, and that they may possibly* have been 
originally relations and rivals for the hereditary 
right of Patell of their village, is the only con- 
nection which can he traced between the families 
of Satara and Nagpoor. 

On receiving the sunnuds for Berar, Rughoojee 
gave a bond to maintain a body of 5,000 horse for 
the service of the state ; to pay an annual sum of 
nine lakhs of rupees ; and, exclusive of Ghas- 
dana, a tribute which the Sena Sahib Soobeh 
since the time of Baja Ram had been allowed to 
reserve, the hsCff only of all other tribute, prize 
property, and contributions, was to be accounted 
for to the head of the government. He also bound 
himself to raise 10,000 horse when, required, and 
to accompany the Peishwa, or to proceed to any 
quarter where he might be ordered. 

This arrangement was effected during the 
absence of Sreeput Rao Pritee Needheo, who had 
been sent into the Concan by the Raja:- The 
Pritee Needhee, being the friend of Kanhojec 
Bhonslay, endeavoured to obtain some mitigation 
of his sentence, and proposed that Akola and 
Balapoor, in Berar Payeen Ghaut, should be 
restored, on condition of his maintaining 200 


uncer 

affected to believe, that he meditated an attack. 

* There ie a tradition of their havinj^ been rivals In an hereditary dispute 
whioh may have been invented to prejudice the rajas of Satara a^inst the 
l^^alaya of Nagpoor, and prevent their desire to ^opt any member of that 
liowwftu family. It is a point of honor to maintain the hereditary 
dlffuronee. a 
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He, therefore, pitched his camp ab*ut 40 miles 
e^st of Satara, leaving Peelajee Jadow with an 
inconsiderable body of horse ; being the only troops 
at Satara in the immediate interest of the Peishwa. 

When Bajee Hao advanced into Malwa, it was 
his design to engage the Raja’s mind with petty 
affairs in the Concan. Divisions of authority, con- 
tending factions, and the turbulent disposition oi 
some of its inhabitants, afforded ample field, within 
the small tract from Goa to Bombay, for engaging 
and fatiguing attention ; but as these authorities 
had also a large share in the transactions of the 
Ilornbay government during the last century, they 
demand, as a record of our own history, particular 
(Numeration. Sawunt, the principal Deshmookh 
of Waree occupied his hereditary terrivory in that 
([uarter, but having suffered from Kanhojee 
Angria’s attacks, prior to the late peace between 
the Rajas of Satara and Kolapoor, he bore an 
enmity to Angria’s family ever after. 

Kanhojee Angria’s death happened about 
the end of the year 1728.* During his life, all 
attempts at reducing his power proved fruitless. The 
Bombay government, incensed at his piracies and 
and contumelious conduct, joined with the Portu- 
guese in an expedition against Kolabah. The land 
forces furnished by that nation, and three English 
ships of the line, under Commodore Mathews, co- 
operated, but the attempt failed, owing to the 
cowardice of the Portuguese. This expedition took 
place in 1722, and two years afterwards, the 
Dutch with seven ships, two bomb vessels, and a 
body of troops, made an attempt on Viziadroog, at 
that time better known by its Moghul name of 
Cheriah ; but this attack also failed. Angria 
seized many English vessels, and about a year 
l)efore his death, took the Darby, a ship richly 

* Maliratfca MSS. I am not certain of thi^ date, an I have not observed 
t ill the Enjfbsh Records. 
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laden, belonging to the East India Company. The 
crews of his vessels, like all Mahrattas when 
successful, became very daring, and his forts on 
the coast were considered impregnable.* 

Kanhojee Angria left two legitimate and three 
illegitimate sons. The two former succeeded to 
his possessions ; the elder, named Sukkajee, 
remained at Kolabah, and the younger, Sumbhajee, 
resided at Severndroog. The elder died a short 
time after liis father, and Sumbhajee, keeping 
with him the eldest of his half-brothers, appointed 
the other two to the charge of Kolabah. The 
eldest of these, Yessajee, had charge of the 
interior management, whilst Mannajee commanded 
the naval and military establishment. The latter, 
some time after, having quarrelled with liis family, 
sought protection and assistance from the 
Portuguese ; and having obtained the aid of sonu' 
troops, he cscaladc^d Kolabah, and carried it sword 
in hand. He cruelly put out the eyes of.Jiis 
brother Yessajee, and conlined him, for whicli 
Sumbhajee, as soon as the l^ortuguese retirc'd, 
attacked him. 1V1 annajoe, however, having obtained 
aid from Eajee Itao, compelled Sumbhajee to raisti 
the siege, and in consequence of the assistance 
atlorded, ceded the forts of Kootla and llajmachee 
to the Peishwa.t 

The Seedee, who at this time was chief of 
Jinjeera, had held that situation for several years, 
with the old Moghul title of Yakoot Khan. 
The districts which had been placed under tlu' 
Seedee’s charge by Aurungzebe, including Mhar, 
llaigurh, Dabul and Anjenweel, hadbeen defended 
against every effort of the Mahrattas, and fre- 
quenty, in consequence of their inroads, the Seede(i 
levied contributions from Shao’s districts. As 
force was not likely to prevail, the Pritee Needhec, 


• Orme. Bruce’a Annals, partly confirmed by Mahratta MSS. 
t Mahratta iftSS. 
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Jewajee Khundee Rao Chitiiees, and others of the 
Raja’s ministers, formed schemes for ruining the 
Seedee by intrigue. A person named Yacoob 
Khan, well knowui in those times as one of the 
most daring pirates on the coast, and distinguished 
by his familiar appellation of Sliaikjee, possessed 
the entire confidence of the Seedee. This man 
was a descKuidant of the Koolee ilajas of the Concan, 
and iiereditary P;itt'll of (lOagurli. l<i one of the 
inci^rsions of the Seeclces ho was, '>rhcn a child, 
taken prisonerj and bre.d a ^Tussulman. At a very 
(‘arly period lie distiugui'iital himself, and on 
getting command of a ship, became as ci'lobrated 
for his stratagem as his bravery. 'Phe Pritco 
Needhee gained this Sliaik Yacoob, and entcu'cd 
into a secret treaty with him, !iy which lie was to 
receive the command of tiie lleet, the whob', of the 
Seedec’s possessions, with tli(^ exception of some 
forts, several villages in miam, aiidtlu! Surgounda,* 
or two per cent, of the whole .■in emie of the lower 
Concan, from the river j’enu to tlu' boundary of 
the Kolapoor territory. Jlis brothm* was to be 
nppointed second-in-command at Raigiirb, and one 
lakh of rupees was to be distributed as a largess 
amongst the troops and crews of the vessels, in 
case of success in cITi'cting a rovoluti()n.+ 

To aid this scheme, a force was sent into the 
Concan, in 17I)'5, undc'r the Pritee Needhee, lus 
Mootaliq Yemmajee Sewd<!o, and Oodajee Chowan ; 
the intrigues, for reasons which are not explained, 
were unsuccessful, but a war ensued, the 
ed'ects of which fell ,, principally upon the 
helpless peasantry. Little impression could 
be made on the Sc'edec’s garrisons; the 
Pritee Needhee, after many months, was finally 
worsted, and when (mcampc'd at Chiploon, the fort 
of Goelkot, although strongly garrisoned, was 

* The Bainc at N.u>(ouiida, only hero eonfmed to two instead of throe per 

t Original papers in possesHion of the Chitnees at Satara* 
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disgracefully surprised and taken. Chimnajco 
Appa incurred the Raja’s displeasure for not sending 
assistance to Sreeput Rao after repeated orders,* 
and Shao at last told him, “ if you do not I 
must go myself.”t Peelajee Jadow was at length 
despatched, hut none of the other officers at Satara 
would undertake to support the Pritee Needhee, 
except on condition of receiving the conquered 
districts in Jagheer ; he was, therefore, compelled 
to return to Satara with great loss of reputation. 
About this time the chief at Jinjeera died, leaving 
several sons, the eldest of whom, Scedee Ahdoollah, 
was murdered by his brothers, supported by other 
conspirators, with the view of usurping the 
government in prejudice to Seedee Rehman, one 
of the brothers not in Jinjeera at the time of the 
murder, and who bore no part in the conspiracy. 

Yacoob Khan immediately embraced the 
cause of Seedee Rehman, andcalled 
^ • on Shao for support but nothing 

could be done until the return of Bajee Rao, who 
after leaving Holkar and Sindia with a large body 
of cavalry in Malwa, returned to the Deccan, and 
on crossing the Godavery, intimated to the Raja 
that he should march straight to Dhunda Rajepoor. 
All the disposeable infantry were directed to join 
the Peishwa, and Peelajee Jadow was sent oil', 
reinforced with a bo'dy of the Pagali horse, to 
support Mulhar Rao Holkar in Malwa. 

Seedee Rehman and Yacoob Khan joined 
Bajee Rao, who commenced operations by attacking 
some of the forts. Futih Sing Bhonslay and the 

• Orijrinal letters from Shao to Chirnnajee, and from the Peishwa’w 
Mootaliq. procured from the Dawursee Swamee. Many interesting: lettoiH 
from Bajee Rao and Chirnnajee, were lent to me by the descendants of the 
disciples of the Dawursoe Swamee. The Swamee was a much venerated 
person in the country, and was the Mahapooroosh of Bajee Bao and his 
brother.^and seems to have possessed their entire confidence. The Peishwa’s 
letters to the Swamee. and to his brother, detail the actions of his life in a 
familiar manner, without dispuise. and are quite invaluable I was permitted 
to translate, but not to copy them. The oripinals continue in possession of 
the Swanwe’s disciples at Dawnrsee, a village within a few miles of Satara. 
t This part of the letter is a postscript in his own handwriting. 

/ 
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Pritee Needhee proceeded to co-operate ; but the 
only assistance v^hich they rendered was the 
recovery of Sivajee’s capital, Raigurh, the Killidar 
of which had been previously corrupted by Shailc 
Tacoob. The Peishwa reduced the forts of Tala 
and Gossala ; but his further progress was inter- 
rupted by the advance of Seedee Kehan, one of 
the brothers, at the head of a body of troops from 
Jinjeera. They attached tbc Peishwa vigorously, 
but could not prevail Oyrer the numerous forces of 
the Mahrattas. Seedee Ilchan ivas killed, and 
his troops were pursued to Dliunda Eajepoor. 
Batteries were erected against Jinjeera, whilst 
Manna jee Angria assailed it from the sea. 

The operation of cannonading Jinjeera had 
been repeated from Ibe time of Sumbhajee every 
year the Mahrattas were in jxissf'ssion of JJhunda 
Itajepoor. Bajee Bao perceived the impracti- 
cability of reducing it, at least for many months ; 
and as he foresaw many bad consequences from 
n'maining in the Concan, lie listened to overtures 
made by the liesieged, entered into a treaty, by 
which they recognised the preventions of Seedee 
llebman, gave up half the revemues of eleven 
inahals* to him, and ceded the forts of llaigurh. 
Tala, Gossala, Oochitgurh, and Bcerwarce to the 
Mahrattas. 

Upon this successful termination of hostilities, 
Bcijee Rao, with additional power and influence, 
returned to Satara, and was appointed Soobehdar 
of the late acciuistions.t 

After Bajee Rao’s return to the Deccan, the 
troops of Mulhar Rao llolkar made incursions 
beyond Agra. Khan Dowran, the vizier of 
Mohummud Shah, attempted to check the progress 
of the Mahrattas rather by the pen than the 

* Smaller divisions of a district. 

t Mahratta MSS , and orifirinal lettora. In parts whore I have only 
Mahratba authority, I am seldom quite certain of my dates, as many of the 
original letters have only tho date of the week, and of the moon. 
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sYTord ; iorgetting tTaat all negotiations wij;}j 
predatory state, ’without previously punishin«' if! 
aggressions, only tend to excite further doprQi^ 
tion. He laid plans for obtaining the aid 
Ool Moolk without appearing to solicit it ■ a 
conduct little less inconsistent than that of the 
fickle emperor, who now earnestly courted him ; 
but the Nizam was nursing his resources, and the 
period had not yet airived when he could perceive 
that his presence at Delhi would be hailed as that 
of the saviour of the empire. 

Khan Dowran’s attempts were feeble, but his 
preparations were always splendid ; all Delhi was 
in bustle when his expeditions set out ; but they 
commenced in bombast and ended in ridicule. His 
brother, Muzuffir Khan, moved forth to drive the 
plunderers and robbers across the Nerbuddah. 
Ilolkar sent a few of his light troops to molest his 
march during the dav, and to throw rockets into 
his camp during the night ; but lui newer allowed 
himself to bo interrupted in the collection^ of 
contributions, in which he was employed, forlhc 
jeurposc of endeavouring to satisfy the importunate 
demands of Ins master, the Feishwa, whose 
peicuniary distress had become very great. 
Muzullir Khan advanced as far as Scronje, whence 
he returned, and was received at Delhi as if he 
had performed signal services, acquiring fame 
among Ijis friends by the coiitempt of his enemies. 
The province of Malwa, and the country south of 
the Chumhul, although some of the forts remained 
in possession of the imperial officers, were 
completely overrun, and the llohillas, as well as 
the Mahrattas, took possession of several places.* 
Kantajee Kuddum Bhanday, who the year befori; 
had been constrained by the power of Dummajee 
Gaekwar to quit Guzerat, persuaded Hoikar to 
make an incursion into that province, where they 
appeared unexpectedly ; levied contributions as far 

y* Seyr Mutuakhereen, and Mahratta letters. 
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as the Bunass ; plundered several toAvns to the 
north of Ahmcdahad, amongst which wen Eder 
and Pulhanpoor,* and departed as suddenly as they 
had come. 

Abhee Sing was shortly after removed from 
the government of (.luzerat, and ]Nujecb-ud- 
Dowlah, Momiri Klian, Avas appointee' to oiheiate ; 
lAut the deputy of Al)hee Sing a'oujd not evacuate? 
t)ie; city of Ahmeelabatl, and ^lomiii Khan u as at, 
last obliged to court an alliance with Dummajee, 
in order to expel him. 

Baje'o llao, owing to the? vast army he had 

A D 1736^ se'curc his 

conejiiests and to oveaeome his 
rivals, had become* gre>atl;' iinadved in debts. Ilis 
troops wejrc in arrears ; tiie? Somears (en* hankers), 
to whom he already owed a pe'rsonal debt of many 
lakhs of rupees, refnse'd tee make any I'urtlicr 
aelvaiice's, anel he comjelaine'd hitte*rly of the 
constant mutinies anel clamours in his camp, winch 
occasioneel him mucli veixatiem anel distre'ss.t lie 
leidoel the* Chouth anel Sureje.^hme)ukheie? in ]\lalvva, 
and ap})lie'd, through llaja Jew Sing, for theiir 
foianal ce'ision in that provine;e; anel likewise for a 
confirmation eif the de'ctls grante*d by Sur Boeiinnel 
Khan foi* Guzerat. I'lie* Tf)orane*e; Moghuls, who 
formed a consielerahle party in the ministry, were 
decidedly against a ceimjn-eimise so disgraceful; 
Khan liowran and the emperor, by whom it liael 
been ai ready tacitly yielde'el, were dispose;d, by the 
advice of Je-y Sing, tei acknowleelge the title in due 
form ; hut, in the course of the ne'gotiatiem, which 

• Mirat Aliraii(lt;e 

+ Ameiiiiy Hinelooh an attitude of wornbip or adoration jh to place the fore- 
head at the tlircr-liold of a temple, ar at the feet ot the idol, and in ufted in 
humble BUppIication to a huperior The followinj' extract of a letter from 
Bajee Kao to hirt illahapoorooeh must of courHe b** wnderntood figuratively; 
but it ehows the ombarruHsmentH under which he laboured . I have fallen 
into that hell of hmug benet by (ireditora, and to pa^jify Houcara and aillidarH, 

] am falliuff at their feet, till 1 have rubbed the akin from my forehead ” 
Part of this di.'^trees originated in the hijrh rates of pay which he wa« ohlij^ed 
to give, in order to outbid Niziim Ool Mo<*lk, and aecure the beet of the 
Deijoau soldiery. 
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ensued between the imperial minister and the 
Peishwa, both parties went beyond their original 
intentions, and hastened the advancing reconcilia- 
tion be^een Mohummud Shah and Nizam Ool 
Moolk./) 

The emperor, in the first instance, agreed to 
relinquish, in the form of an assignment, 13 lakhs 
of rupees of the revenue of the districts south of 
the Chumbul for the ensuing season, payable by 
three instalments at stated periods ; and to grant 
an authority to the Peishwa to levy a tribute from 
the Rajpoot states, from Boondee and Kotah on 
the west, to Budawur on the east, fixing the 
annual amount at 10,00,000 rupees. The latter 
concession, Khan Dowran probably ex])ected, was 
more likely to create enmity than to establish 
friendship between the Mahrattas and the Rajpoots. 
This minister imagined himself superior to a 
Mahratta BraminJnjoli ticat arti fice, and continued 
to negotiate when he should hive had no thought 
but to chastise. The Raja Jey Sin^_ was the 
medium through whom Khan Bowran sent an 
envoy of his own, named Yadgar Khan, to treat 
with Bajee Rao. The sunnuds for the Chouth and 
Surdeshmookhee were secretly prepared, and given 
to the agent, Avith instructions to reserve them ; 
but Dhondoo Punt Poorundhuree, the Peishwa’s 
wukeel residing with Khan Dowran, discovered 
this preliminary admission, and apprized Bajee 
Rao of the circumstance. Mahrattas, in every 
negotiation, invariably begin by requiring much 
more than they expect. If they find their 
proposal acceded to, they rise in their pretentions, 
and very often, from a tone of the most obsequious 
complaisance, assume an overbearing insolence of 
manner, and a style of pointed threat and menace, 
which, to those who have only seen them sub- 
missive, is scarcely conceivable. 

Bajee Rao’s demands now exceeded all 
bounds ; at di^erent stages, during the discussions. 
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he required the whole provinces of Malwa in 
Jagheer ; the Rohillas who had established them- 
selves, to be dispossessed ; the forts of Mandoo, 
Dliar, and Raiseen ; the Jagheer and Foujdaree of 
the whole tract south of the Ohumbul , 50 lakhs 
of rupees from the royal treasury, or an equivalent 
assignment on Bengal ; Allahabad, Benares, Gya, 
and Muttra in Jagheer, and hered’tary right as 
Surdeshpandya of the six Soobehs of the Deccan.* 

All these concessions were evaded by the 
emperor, excepting the last : to that he acceded, 
on Bajee Kao’s agreeing to pay a fee of six lakhs 
of rupees. This grant was precisely similar to 
that of the Snrde.shmookhee, but coinciding with 
the proportion of the emoluments of Deshmookli 
and Deshpandya : those of the Surdeshmookhee 
being ten, the Surdeshpandeegheerec was five per 
cent. This grant, liowever, fell upon the Deccan ; 
it was a stroke levelled at Nizam Ool Moolk by 
Khan Dowran, and had the immediate effect of 
rousing the Nizam’s jealousy, whilst encoui’age- 
ment from the Moghul faction, and pressing in- 
vitations from Mohummud Shah to repair to Delhi 
and save the empire, at length induced Nizam Ool 
Moolk to think of turning the scale against his 
predatory allies. In the meantime negotiations 
produced no cessation of activity on the part of 
Bajee Kao, and his demands were so exorbitant, 
that it w^as determined, after protracted consulta- 
tions, to assemble a vast army, by the mere dis- 
play of which, it seemed as if they expected to 
annihilate the Mahrattas. The plains in the 
neighbourhood of the capital wore accordingly 
covered with tents, and the preparations were as 
splendid as the operations proved feeble. The 
Peishwa, on hearing that Khan Dowran, and 
Kummur-ud-deen Khan, each at the head of a 
great army, had advanced towards Muttra, depo- 


Vol. I. 


* Original papers, and Poona Reoovda. 
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sited his heavy baggage with his ally, Juggut llaj 
in Bundelcund, and advanced to a position on the 
hanks of the Jumna, 40 miles south of Agra. He 
had attacked the Raja of Budawur for refusing to 
settle his claims, and levied contributions in every 
direction. Mulhar Rao Holkar, Pcelajee Jadow, 
and Wittoojee Bolay committed great depreda- 
tions in the Dooah, until driven across the Jumna 
by Sadut Khan, wlio marched from Oudo, and 
unexpectedly assailed the Mahrattas. He wrote 
an exaggerated account of his success to Court, 
stating that ho had wounded Mulhar Rao Holkar, 
killed Wittoojee Bolay, and driven the whole 
Mahratta army across tlie Chumbul ; that 2,000 
were killed, and 2,000 were drowned in tlie Jumna. 
On Sadut Khan’s arrival at Agra, Bajee Rao 
quitted his ground on the banks of the Jumna, 
and moved to a more open country in a north-east 
direction, his former position being confined by 
the Chumbul on his left flank, and his camp 
intersected l)y deep ravines ; very unfavourable- to 
his mode of fighting.* 

Sadut Khan’s account of his success, as 
written by himself to the emperor, was communi- 
cated to Bajee Rao by his wukcel, wlio remained 
with Khan Bowran, until the latter, accompanied 
by Mohuramud Khan Bungusli, joined Sadut 
Khan at Agra, when, by the advice of the latter, 
the wuhecl was dismissed. Hothing was talked of 
in Delhi but the hero Sadut Khan, who had driven 
the Mahrattas back to the Deccan. “I was 
resolved,” says Bajee Rsio, “ to tell the emperor 
truth, to prove that I was still in Hindoostan, and 
to show him flames and Mahrattas at the gates of 
his capital.” 

Six days before Khan Dowran joined Sadut 
Khan, Bajee Rao, foreseeing that they Avould unite 

* The Seyr Mutuakhereen gives the Moghul account of this campaign, 
the only one to which the author of that work had access. I have not 
oinitte<i due conEide ration of both sides of the narrative. 
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was on his march to Delhi, Quitting the great 
road and skirting the hills uf Mebwat, whore 
they formed the boundary of the territory of 
Chooramun Jath, and keeping 14 miles to the left 
of Oorlass,* where Kuramur-ud-deen Khan was 
encamped, he advanced at the rate of tO miles 
daily, and pitched his camp close to the suburbs. 
Some elephants and camels coming cut of the city 
were seized, and a party of Hindoos when going 
to a temple for the performance of a religious 
ceremony were stripped, f but the Pcishwa 
prudently abandoned his fust intention of plunder- 
ing and burning ; as he conceived the booty might 
retard his retreat, cind tliat burning the suburbs 
would but show a disrespect and conterapt which 
would impede his negotiations with the emperor 
and Khan Dowran, both of vdiom, he wt;il kn(!w, 
were disposed to grant a large share of his 
demands. lie thertdbre next day wrote two letters, 
one to the empci’or, and the other to llaja Jhikht 
Mull. Their purport is not mentioiKvl, but the 
(unperor re(]U(^stcd that a wukccJ might be sent, 
which Pajee Itao refused, unless a guard came out 
for his protection, lie, however, returned a polite 
message, stating “ that as he ai)pr(!hended mischief 
to tlu‘. city from the contiguity of his troops, he 
was al)out to retire tu the dheel Tank.” This 
!nod(;ration encouraged a party of 8,000 men from 
the city, under Muzuflir Khan, Meer Iloossein 
Khan Ivokah, Itaja Sew Sing, and other nobles of 
the C‘ urt, to venture forth and attack the 
Mahrattas. Bajee llao despatched Suttojee Jadow 
with a few skirmishers to njconnoitre them ; and 
upon Suttojec’s sending notice that they were 
coming out to attack him, Mulharjee Holkar, 
followed by llanoojee Sindia, immediately wheeled 


* Tliirt is probably the Hindoo name for the place, as I cannot find it in 
any of our maps. 

t This fact Bajee Kao montions to his brother mtbout lesonre or com* 
ment. 
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about, fell upon them, killed and wounded upwards 
of 600, drove them back into the city, and took 
2,000 of their horses, and one elephant. Raja Sew 
Sing was amongst the slain, and Meer Hoossein 
Khan Kokah was mortally wounded. 

The Mabrattas lost very few men, and had 
only one officer* wounded. This action was soon 
over, and Bajee Rao was about to refresh his men, 
when the army of Kummur-ud-deen Khan came in 
sight. Bajee Rao had a skirmish with him, hut 
as night w'as approaching, and as he perceived that 
the enemy was supported by troops from the city 
as well as by Khan Dowran and Sadut Khan, -who 
were close at hand, he determined to retreat, and 
before morning moved eight miles to the westward 
of the late field of battle. In the skirmish with 
Kummur-ud-deen Khan, the Peishu'a lost 30 men. 
Khan Dowran and Sudut Khan effected a junction 
with Kummur-ud-deen Khan on the following 
morning; and Bajee Rao retreated towards 
Gwalior, by the route of Rewaree and Mundawar, 
both of which he plundered, and was neither 
interrupted nor pursued. It was Bajee Rao’s 
intention to cross the Jumna, and plunder the 
Dooab before the rains ; but being apprehensive 
that Nizam Ool Moolk might interrupt him before 
he could collect the revenue in Malwa, he ordered 
his brother to watch the Nizam’s preparations :t 
and, “ if he attempt,” says the Peishwa’s letter, 
“ to cross the Rewa (Nerbuddah), fall instantly on 
his rear and put heel ropes upon him.”J 

No opportunity presented itself of crossing 
the Jumna, and as his presence became requisite 

• Indrajeo Kuddum, bolonj^iug: to Hanoojoo Sindia’w party. I mention his 
name, merely to show the minateno^s ot the Peishwa’s report. 

t A private letter, or rather journal, m the handwriting* of Bajee Kao, to 
his brother Chimnajee Appa. Without various corroborative testimonies' na 
to the facts, it bears that internal evidence of truth which commands confi- 
dence. 

t Such of my readers as may have seen a horse break from his pickets, 
and attempt to gallop off with hU heel ropes, will understand the Peishwa’s 
injunotioxis in their full force. 

/ 
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in the Deccan, Bajee Kao, upon a promise of 
obtaining the government of Malwa and 13 lakhs 
of rupees, again sent his wukeel to Khan Dowran, 
and set out on his return to Satara, ’vhere he paid 
his respects to the Kaja, and immediately proceeded 
into the Concan. 

The Portuguese, who had assisted in taking 
^ Kolabah, not havinsr loccived sonn; 

■ ' districts promissed to tltcm in tlic 

neighbourhood of Kewadixnda, now appeared, as 
the allies of Surabluijce Angria, against Mannajcc, 
in another attack upon Kolabah. The Peisliwa 
was sent to repel this attempt, in which ho succee- 
ded, took Mannajcc under his protection, on condi- 
tion of bis paying the yearly sum of 7,000 rupees, 
and presenting anm tally to the Kaja foreign iirticles 
from Europe or China,'* to the value of 3,000 
rupees more. The war with the Portugutiso led to 
the invasion of Salsette. Yisajee Punt Leihiy a 
Carcoon in the service of tiie Peishwa., corrupted 
some natives in the Portiigucsti service. t Tlie 
Mahrattas first possessed themselves of a small 
fort X on the opposite side of the river from 
Kassein, on the night of the 0th A[)ril, put the 
commandant, with his garrison, to the sword, and 
occupied the river, so as to prevent all succour 
from Basseiu to the other forts on the island ; 
numbers of their troops crossed on the 7th, and 
the fortifications of Tannah being then unfinished, 
and a whole curtain wanting, the Portuguese 
governor of Salsette, Don Lewis Botolho, who w'as 
there, without attempting to defend it himself, 
called a council of war, and decided on retiring to 
Caranja, leaving Cajitain John de Souza Pereira to 
defend the fort, and Captain John de Souza Eerraz 
to command the garrison of Pandora, opposite to 

* Mahratta MSS. One manuBcript states that Home of his forts wore 
also to be placed under Lavildars and carooons, to be appointed by the Kaja. 

tMahratUMSS. 

X Probably Gorabander. 
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■Mahim. Pereira behaved with spirit, and gallantly 
repulsed two assaults, in the last of which he was 
severely wounded ; but the ofdcer who succeeded 
him, having been seized with a panic, when there 
was no enemy in sight, shamefully took to flight. 
The English at Bombay, interested in the defence 
of Bandora, sent both men and ammunition to that 
post ; but, on other occasions, declared their 
neutrality.* The Peishwa, to secure these con- 
quests, and to maintain the war against the 
Portuguese, enterteined some Arabs, and a very 
large body of infantry, princij)ally Mawulees and 
Hetkurees. But news from Delhi obliged him to 
withdraw a part of his forces from the Concan. 

The emperor, having at last prevailed on 
Nizam Ool Moolk to repair to court, the govern- 
ment of Malwa and Guzerat Averc restored to him, 
but in the name of his eldest son, Ghazee-ud-deen ; 
the conditions were, that he should drive the 
Mahrattas from those provinces, and every induce- 
ment that could flatter his ambition, or stimulate 
his avai’ice, was held out to prevail upon him to 
undertake this service in person. 

The fullest powers w'crc granted by the 
emperor for assembling all the tributary Ilajas 
under his standard, whose forces, added to his own 
troops, enabled him to take the field with 31,000 
men under his personal command, and a train of 
artillery accounted the best in India. Abool 
Munsoor Khan Sufdur Jung,t ncphcAV of Sadut 
Khan, and the llaja of Kotha, covered his rear. 
The Nizam began operations with abundant 
caution, crossed over into the Dooab, and kept the 
Jumna on his right flank, rccrossed the river at 
Kalpee, obliged the Rajas of Bundclcund to join 
him, and advanced into Malwa. 

* Letter from Don Conde de Sandomel, Viceroy of Goa, to the King of 
Portugal, 25th of January 1738. 

t Afterwards Nabob of Oudh and the father of the well-known Shujah- 
ttd-Dowlah. 

/ 
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Bajee llao assembled all the troops he could 
collect, and by the time he reached the Nerbuddah, 
found himself at tlic head of an army estimated at 
80,000 men.* Neither Yeswunt llao Bhabaray, 
nor any of the Senaputtee's ofiicers, joined him ; 
and Ilughoojeo Blnnislay evaded the order, under 
pretence that he apprehended an invasion of 
Bcrar. 

When Bajee Rao crossed the Nerbuddah, 
Nizam Ool Moolk was at Seronje. 
Tlu! two armies met near B hopaul 
in. the month of .January Avlnm the 1^’izam, msteail 
of advancing at once on his adversary, took up a 
stronjif position in tlic mnghbourhood of tlie fort of 
Bhopaul, with a tank in his rear, and a rivulet in 
his front.t This extreme caution may b(! said to 
liave decided the fate ol the war ; the Mahrattas, 
who had approaclied under some alarm, no sooner 
fancied tliemselves superior, than they in fact 
l)ecame so. Tliey insulted tlie Nizam in his lin('s ; 
and when a part of his army cliose their own posi- 
tion for ])attle, the Malirattas attacked tlu'ra with 
vigour. The action was principally maintained on 
the part of Nizam Ool Moolk, hy the Rajpoots, 
under the son of Raja ,Tey Sing, support(!d by the 
troops from Bundelcund, and the nenghhouring 
Bajas ; all of whom, except tin' Raja of Boondee, Inul 
united with Nizam Ool Moolk. The Raj])oots lost 
about 500 men and 700 horses ; the Mahratta loss 
was principally from the lin? of the artilh^ry, and 
(estimated by the Beishwa himself at 100 killed and 
300 M'ounded. Ranoojee Sindia, Beelajee Jadow, 
and Syajec Goozur Avere the olficers who led the 
Mahratta troops into action. The i’eishwa, during 
the engagement, was within two rockets flight of 
the Niza^m, anxiously Avatching an opportunity, in 
hopes that he Avould quit the strong ground on 

* Letter from Chimnaiee Appa wiio Haya ho crossod the Nerbuddah “ by 
the route of Kurgouua near Poonatiliali, at the head of 8^1, 0(K) men, ” 
t Original letter in the Ifand writing of Bajee Itao. 
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\^ich he stood, when it was Bajee Rao’s intention 
to have made an efPort to cut him off ; but in this 
he was disappointed. No decisive advantage was 
gained by the Mahrattas during the attack ; but 
the Nizam recalled his troops, and allowed himself 
to be hemmed in on all sides ; provisions and 
forage soon became exceedingly scarce ; a detach- 
ment from the army, under Sufdur Jung and the 
Baja of Kotah, was intercepted and defeated, with 
the loss of 1,500 men, by Mulhar Rao Holkar and 
Yeswunt Rao Powar. Sufdur Jung retreated, and 
the Mahrattas exulting, straitened the army at 
Bhopaul, cut off their supplies, and kept them on 
the alert day and night. Dispirited by privation, 
and harassed by tiresome watching, many of the 
troops, especially the Rajpoots, would have deser- 
ted, but Bajee Rao would admit of no overtures ; 
he now had an opportunity of showing his superio- 
rity to all India, and well knew, that as long as the 
blockade could be secured, the greater the numbers 
the greater their straits. It seemed unaccountable 
to Bajee Rao how Nizam Ool Moolk should have 
thus put liijnself into his power. “ The nabob,” 
says the Peishwa in a letter to his brother, ‘‘ is 
both an old man and a man of experience, how b(' 
has got himself into this difficulty I cannot com- 
prehend ; it will ruin him in the opinion of all at 
Delhi.” 

Preparations were made both in Ilindoostau 
and in the Deccfin to effect his relief. Khan 
Dowran, perhaps, saw the distress of his rival with 
secret pleasure ; and the emperor’s command, not 
to advance until he should march in person, was 
an intimation to Bajee Rao that he had nothing to 
apprehend from the northward. ' The Nizam’s 
principal hopes of succour were from the Deccan ; 
troops were assembled both at Hyderabad and 
Aurungabad, by his second son, Nasir Jung, whom 
he had left as his deputy ; and messengers were 
secretly de^]^|i^hed from the camp at Bhopaul to 
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hasten their march. Bajee Rao, oa the other 
hand, exerted himself with the utmost. earnestness 
to prevent their approach ; he wrote, beseeched, 
and threatened Rughoojee Bkcnslay, without 
effect; he entrciited the Baja to compel the 
. iSInaputtee, then at Sonegurh, near Sumt, to join 
him ; and Shao, to that . end, vvrote a peremptory 
mandate with his ow hand. Ohimnajee Appa 
took post on the Taptce, and the intended relief 
for the Nizam assembled at Phoolmurry,* north of 
Aurungabad. The Peishwa urged his brother in 
the strongest manner to collect every man he 
could : “ bring up Futih Sing Bhonsiay, Sumbhoo 
Sing Jadow, and the Sur Lushkur, from the south- 
ward ; if Dhabaray, Graekwar, and Bhanday, are not 
bn their march to join m<’, let them tfike post with 
you on the Taptee ; let every Mahratta join, and 
one grand and united effort may make us masters 
of the Deccan.” 

The Nizam made an attempt to move, but 
owing to the encumbrance of heavy baggage and 
stores, he was compelled to return ; his troops, in 
retiring to their former ground, were driven under 
the walls, or crowded within the fortifications of 
Bhopaul. Bajee Bao, from the want of artillery, 
could not effect a breach, but he poured in such a 
shower of rockets, and so galled the Moghuls with 
matchlocks, that Nizam Ool Moolk determined on 
making a last effort to extricate himself. He 
deposited his baggage in Bhopaul and Islamgurh, 
and began his retreat under cover of a powerful 
artillery, and a number of swivels mounted on 
camels. The Mahrattas charged the guns, but 
failed in taking them. The retreat, however, was 
only at the rate of three miles a day. The 
Mahrattas acted vigorously, hut began to be dis- 


* This is the oommon MabratU appellation j Phooloomree ia its proper 
name. 
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couraged by the execution from the guns ;* at last 
the Nizam, on the twenty-fourth day from the 
commencement of the attack, 
^ about the 11th February, was 

compelled to sign a convention at Dooraee Suraec, 
near Seronje, promising, in his own handwriting, 
to grant to Bajee Rao the whole of Malwa, and 
the complete sovereignty of the territory between 
the Nerbuddah and the Chumbul ; to obtain a 
confirmation of it from the emperor, and to use 
every endeavour to procure the payment of a 
subsidy of 50 lakhs of rupees, to defray the 
Peishwa’s expenses.! “ I tried hard,” says Bajee 
Bao, “ to get something from the nabob himself, 
but this I scarcely expected. I recollected his 
unwillingness to part with money when I entered 
on an agreement to assist him ; ” alluding to their 
compact six years before. 

The Peishwa remained for a time levying 
contributions south of the Chumbul ; and carrying 
on negotiations at court, where the threatening 
invasion of Nadir Shah, at that time besieging 
Candahar, although mentioned by Maliomedan 
writers as an apology for the Nizam’s failure 
against the Mahrattas, had as yet, excited little 
alarm at court, and the inhabitants of Delhi, like 
all enervated and selfish people, were as careless 
of danger at a distance as terrified and helpless on 
its approach. 

In the meantime the war in the Concan was 
maintained against the Portuguese ; to keep them 
in check, a body of horse had been sent down 


• Cliimnaieo bad been with tbo Peifthwa in the first campaign against 
Nizam Ool Moolk, and had suffered from the Nizam’s guns BajCe Rao, as 
some apology for allowing him to move at all, significantly observes, “ Appa, 
you know what kind of an artillery he has,” 

t The Nizam was surrounded from the 3rd to the 26th Eamzan. On the 
latter day the agreement was concluded. A copy of this paper was sent to 
Sir John Malcolm, when he was writing his report on Malwa. and I mention 
the date particularly, because I obaerve*that owing to a mistake in attaching 
the name of Ballajee, inetead of that of his father, to the paper, he has been 
Ud into an erro^ in regard lo it, 
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towards Goa, under Venkut Rao Narrain Ghore- 
puray ; and Khundoojee Mankur, in the northern 
Concan, laid siege to the fort of Asseeree, near 
Tarrapoor; but, Don Antonio Cardini Frois, an 
officer of reputation, had superseded the late 
governor of Bassein and Salsctte, and exerted 
iumself with some success in the recovery of their 
possessions. Colonel Pedro de Mellc, with about 
500 Europeans and 4,000 Portuguese, natives of 
Lidia, attacked Khundoojee Mankur, stormed and 
destroyed the batteries at Asseeree, and was 
preparing to make a great effort for the recovery 
of Tannah. The governor of Bombay apprized 
the Mahrattas of the intended expedition, and 
advised them to make peace wilh the Portuguese ; 
at the same time the klnglish sold them both 
powder and shot ;* but Khundoojee INIankur was 
reinforced, and Mulbar Rao Holkar was sent ivith 
all speed to Tannah, where ho arrived in time to 
repulse an attiick on the fort, led by Don Antonio 
Erois in person, who bravely fell in the attempt. 

Although Bombay was then insignificant, it 
afterwards became a great English settlement, and 
the subtle part which its chieff acted on that occa- 
sion, leaves room to regret that political animosity 
and the spirit of commercial rivalry should have 
tended to a conduct, which certainly, in some 
degree, detracts from our national reputation. 
Like everything of the kind it was exaggerated 
by the exasperated feelings of the other party, 
and although it must be admitted that the 
Portuguese had great reason to complain, their 
assertion that the English assisted the Mahrattas 

* Mahratta MSS. The commandant of BasHem had >,^ood proof of thie, 
for the Mahratta shot, which the year before were all hammered, were now 
thrown of oast iron, and boro the Biig’lish stamp 

1 1 do not^know whether it was Mr John Horne or Mr. Stephen Law. 
Mr. Law succeeded Mr. Horne some time during? the first part of the year 
1739. Mr. Law, in a letter to the Court of Directors. 4th September 1739. is 
anxious to exculpate the government, and declares the complaints of the 
Portuguese gross misrepresentations, which so far exonerates the home 
authorities from suspicion of conniving at such acts of thoir servaute ; but 
what reason could the Mahrattas have for m isrop rose's ation f 
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inHhe defence of Tannah, and that an English 
gunner pointed the cannon which killed their 
commander,* appears from all contemporary 
authority to be totally unfounded. We are also 
bound in justice to add, in regard to such part of 
the conduct of the English as deserves censure, 
that it was principally to be ascribed to the treat- 
ment they had experienced from the Portuguese, 
Bombay, with its dependencies, was ceded by the 
crown of Portugai' to Charles II., in 1661, as the 
dowery of his queen. In the year following, when 
the English appeared and demanded possession, the 
Portuguese refused to give up Salsette, which they, 
contrary to what had always been understood, 
declared was not a dependency of Bombay. The 
English at first declined receiving any part of tin; 
cession, and the troops they had brought, 500 in 
number, were landed on the island 
of Aujeedeva. But three hundred 
and eighty-one of them having fallen a saerifice to 
the climate of that unhealthy spot, Ensign Hum- 
phray Cooke, who became the sur- 
viving commander, was glad to 
accept of Bombay on any terms. When the 
Portuguese, therefore, were dispossessed of Salsette; 
by the Mahrattas, it was natural for the English, 
in a public point of view,t to regard their mis- 
fortunes without regret, especially as it afforded a 
better chance, of one day obtaining or conquci’ing 
from the Mahrattas what they could not recover 
as their just rights from the Portuguese. 


A. D. 1739. 


Feb. 1665. 


After the rains, the body of horse under 
Wenkut Eao Narrain Ghorepuray, the Peishwa’s 
brother-in-law, returned to the neighbourhood of 
Goa, whilst Chimnajee Appa was sent down with 


* Hecords of the Portugtieee goTernment at Goa. 

t Individuals of the Portuguese nation who fled to Bombay experienced 
the utmost kindness and oOirtmiseration from the inhabitants. The governor 
gave them money for snbsietenco, and refitted some of their ships at the 

publio expenee. 
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Sindia and Holkar into the Concan, attended by a 
very large array, a number of guns, and a vast 
body of infantry. Ranoojee Sindia, detached from 
the main army, took Kuttulwaree and Dannoo 
early in January, and before the month of Peb- 
ruary, Seergaom was surrendered, and Kelwa and 
Tarrapoor were carried by storm. At the last- 
mentioned place, the defence and assault were 
desperate : there were four mines constructed by 
the Mahrattas, two of which succeeded, and effect- 
ed large breaches in a bastion and curtain ; the 
different leaders vied with each other in tlic attach, 
Bajee Bow Rao, Ramchunder Hurry, Yoswimt 
Rao Powar, and Tookajee Powar (the last an officer 
of Angria’s) rushed forward with their respective 
colours ; but the Portuguese gallantly opposed 
them, and for a time success was doubtful. At 
length Ranoojee Bhonslay having cross{'d the 
ditch at a place where there was no breach, applied 
scaling ladders to the wall, and cntei'cd sword in 
hand ; “ but the garrison,” says Chimnajec Appa 
in his account of the attack, “ still fought with the 
bravery of Europeans,” and defimded themselves 
till completely overpowered. The few that re- 
mained alive, amongst whom was their commander, 
Don Erancis de Alarcao demanded and received 
quarter.* 

Whilst the war was thus vigorously prosecuted 
against the Portuguese, and Ranoojee Bhonslay of 
Oomrautee, the uncle of Rughoojee, the Sena 
Sahib Soobeh, had, as related, distinguished him- 
self at Tarrapoor, his nephew had seized the 
opportunity of extending his possessions to the 
eastward ; he had plundered Kuttack, and during 
the period when the Nizam was surrounded at 
Bhopaul, Rughoojee made an incursion to the 
northward, as far as Allahabad, defeated and slew 
the Soobehdar, Shujah Khan, and returned loaded 

* Letter from Ohimnajoe Appa to the Dawursec Swamee. Official report 
from Don Martin Silveira de Meuezea, from Babsein, i8th February ]73y. 
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with booty. These expeditions, undertaken with- 
out regular sanction, were highly resented by 
Bajeo Bao. He marched from Poona for the 
purpose of punishing his misconduct, and sent 
forward Awjee Kowray to plunder in Berar. But 
that unfortunate officer* was attacked and defeated 
by Bughoojee in the end of February. Bajee Rao 
was preparing to avenge his loss, when news 
reached him of the arrival of Nadir Shah, the 
defeat of the Moghuls, the death of Khan Dowvan, 
the capture of Sadut Khan ; and finally, that the 
victorious Persian was dictating the terms of 
ransom at the gates of Delhi. These accounts 
exceedingly alarmed Bajee Rao, but the subsequent 
intelligence w’hich he received at Nusseerabad 
informed him of the imprisonment of the emperor, 
the plunder of Delhi, the dreadful massacre of 
many of its inhabitants,! and seemed for a time 
to overwhelm him. “ Our domestic quarrel 
with Rughoojee Bhonslay is now insignificant,” 
says the Peishwa, “ the war with the Portuguese 
is as nought; there is now but one enemy in 
Hindoostan.” He appears to have conceived that 
Nadir Shah Avould establish himself as emperor, 
but he was not dismayed when he heard reports 
that a hundred thousand Persians Avere advancing 
to the southward. “ Hindoos and Mussulmans,” 
says Bajee Rao, “ the Avhole poAver of the Deccan 
must assemble, and I shall spread our Mahrattas 
from the Nerbuddah to the Chumbul.” He called 
on Nasir Jung to arm against the common foe, 
and Chimnajee Appa was ordered to desist from 
the Concan warfare, and join him Avith all speed. 
Before Chimnajee received this command, a 
detachment from his army, under Khundoojee 
Mankur had reduced the forts of Verso vah and 
Darawee ; he was in possession of the whole of 

• He was defeated by Dammajee Gaekwar before the battle of Dubhoy, 
in 1731. 

t Eight thoasand by the lowest oompntation. 

/ 
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Salsette,* and had begun the siege of Bassein. It 
was invested by an advanced force under Shunkra- 
jee Narain on the 17th of February. The 
commandant represented with humility, that he 
was willing to pay the Mahratta tribute, and that 
the Portuguese asked no more than the terms 
granted to the Seedee of Jinjeera. But he was 
mistaken in supposing that such a tone would 
avert the attack of a victorious Bramin. Chimna- 
3 ee was unwilling to relinquish the capture of an 
important fortress which would secure his 
conquests, and v/ithout which the Portuguese had 
a key which opened a passage to the recovery, not 
only of what they had lost, but to the whole 
Concau from the Grhau^^s to the sea, and from 
Damaiin to Bombay ; therefore, although the 
mandate fi’om his brother was urgent, ho deter- 
mined to secure Bassein. \.warc of the risk to 
which he exposed himself by the chance of dis- 
comlltirro, during the Avholo of March and April 
he pressed the siege by every possible exertion. 
Numbers were daily killed in his batteries and 
trenches, where shells and huge stones, thrown 
from mortars, did terrible execution. The 
numerous guns of the besieged were at last 
silejiced, and a breach had been eil'ected in one of 
the Curtains, but it w\as not yet practicable. The 
mines of the besiegers w'ere repeatedly counter- 
acted ; at length five were prepared, hut .so unskil- 
fully, that the first only partially exploded, and of 
three mines close together, intended to be fired at 
once, twD only went olf. These, how'cver, made a 
very large breach, which the Mahratta troops 
resolutely and promptly mounted, when the 
remaining mine having caught fire, blew hundreds 
of the assailants in the air. The Portuguese flung 
a quantity of hand-grenades amongst the crowds 
in the rear, whilst they plied those who had 


Called Saahtee by the Mahrattas. 
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ascended with musketry, and drove them back 
with much slaughter. The defences were repaired 
with alacrity, the besiegers returned to the attack- 
but before attempting an assault at the former 
breach, the remaining mine under the tower of St. 
Sebastian, which had been constructed under the 
superintendence of Malhar Eao Rolkar, was bred : 
half the bastion was brought to the ground, and 
the assailants, after losing two of their colours, at 
last effected a lodgment. The besieged, however, 
although 40 of their number were killed, and up- 
wards of 130 wounded at the breach of St. 
Sebastian, disputed every inch of ground, threw^ 
up a retrenchment of gabions, and mounted fresh 
guns, from v;hich they kept up an incessant fire. 
At last, worn out by fatigue, and distressed for 
want of provisions, the sea face being blockaded 
by Mannajee Angria, they sent offers of capitula- 
tion, which were accepted on the 16th of May, 
and eight days were allowed to embark their 
private property and families. The Portuguese 
lost, in killed and wounded, according to the 
Mahratta account, 800 men, whilst Chimnajec 
Appa acknowledges his own loss at upwards of 
5,000 from the commencement to the end of this 
remarkable siege ; the most vigorous ever prose- 
cuted by Mahrattas. The Portuguese only 
enumerate their loss at the last breach. The 
capitulation was made by Captain de Souza 
Pereira, the same officer who before defended 
Tannah; Silveira de Menezes, the commanding 
officer, having been killed during one of tlie 
assaults.* 


* Original Mahratta, and copies of the original Portuguese, reports, 
which coincide in almosf every particular. The Mahrattas during the whole 
campaign lost 12,000 or 14, (HK) men in kUled and wounded. 

JPoT the valuable information which I obtained, in May 1822, from the 
records of the Portuguese government, 1 here beg to offer my acknowlodfC- 
ments to his* excellency the viceroy of Goa, who most liberally supplied me 
with copies of Jhe whole correspondence relative to the conquest of Salsetto. 
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Holkar and Sindia, as soon as Sassein fell, 
were sent to join Bajee Rao with all speed, but by 
that time news had arrived of the retreat of the 
Persians.* Nadir Shah restored the throne to its 
degraded owner, and wrote letters to all the princes 
in India, announcing the event ; amongst others, 
he addressed a letter to Shae, and one to Bajee 
llao. He informs the latter that he has reinstated 
Mohummad Shah, and now considered him as a 
brother ; that although Bajee Eao was an ancient 
servant possessing a large army, he had not afford- 
ed the emperor assistance, but that all must now 
attend to Mohummud Shah’s commands, for if 
they did not, he would retarn with his army and 
inflict punishment upon the disobedient.! 

* By !bG Bombay Becords, at tbo East India Hous«, it appears that 
Nadir Shah quitted Delhi, 5th May 1730. 

t Original letter from Nadir Shah to Bajee Rao. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

FROM A. D. 1739 TO A. D. 1740. 

The government of Malioa not formally conceded 
to Bajee Bao as promised by Nizam Ool Moolk. 
— The Beishicds arrangements in Malwa and 
Bundelcundy previous to attempting the conquest 
of the Deccan. — Motives which deterred and 
prompted the Peishwa. — Bughoojee Bhonslay 
is induced to undertake an expedition into the 
Carnatic. — The Peishwa attacks Nasir Jung — 
plans frustrated at the outset — departs for 
Hindoostan. — Chimnajee Appa recalled into the 
Concan to support Ballajee Bajee Bao . — Opera- 
tions against Stmbhajee Angria — interrupted by 
intelligence of the death of Bajee Bao. — Brief 
retrospect of the rise and progress of ^ the 
Mahrattas. — State of the Moghul empire' and 
of the powers in India. — Imperial court . — 
Nabob of Oude. — Bajpoots. — Origin of the 
Jhats — of Aliverdy Khan — of the Bohillas . — 
State of the Deccan and Carnatic. — Nabobs 
of Arcot — Kurnoul — Kurpa — and Savanoor.— 
Tanjore. — English — French and Portuguese . — 
Baja of Soonda. — Dessaye of Carwar. — Mysore. 
— Artificial revenue system of the Mahrattas — 
Bemarks on. — Character of Bajee Bao. — His 
sons, Ballajee Bajee Bao, Bugonath Bao, 
Jenardin Bawa, and Shumsher Buhadur. 

Shortly after the departure of Nadir Shah, 
Bajee Rao sent a letter to the 
A-D.17 ■ emperor expressive of his sub- 
mission and obedience, and a nuzur of 101 gold 
mohurs, which was acknowledged in suitable 
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terms, and a splendid khillut* sent in return. He 
is assured by the emperor that the rank, Jagheers 
districts, and inheritance, already conferred on 
him, shall bo confirmed, and that he may depend 
on finding his interests best promoted by continu- 
ing steadfast in his duty to the imperial govern- 
ment, t 

Although no new Soobehdar, nor any deputy 
of Nizam Ool Moolk, was appointed to Malwa, yet 
no sunnud was sent conferring the government on 
Eajee Rao. This omission the Poishwa considered 
a breach of faith on the part of Nizam Ool Moolk ; 
but the Nizam’s army being still in Hindoostan, 
and some of Bajee Rao’s best ofiicers and troops 
advancing from the Ooncan, he deferred enforcing 
his claims until a filter opportunity. In the 
meantime he was busied in arranging th(^ affairs of 
the province of Malwa, and strengthening his 
connection with the Rajpoo*^ princes in the western 
([uarter, along the banks of the Chumbul from 
Kotab to Allahabad, but especially with Juggut 
Deo and his brother Hurdesa, Rajas of Bundelcund. 
With these two princes he entered into a very 
particular and secret alliance for the purpose 
of mutual protection and support against the 
Mahomedans. The contracting parties became 
bound by the most solemn oaths. The Rajas of 
Bundelcund agreed to accompany Bajeo Rao 
in all his incursions across the Jumna and 
Chumbul, and with the exception of the territory 
of Budawur,J to share in all prize and conquest 


* A 8iii>pa is an honorary dro8fl| conaifitinf? of cloths for the turban 
trowsers, gfirdle, and pfown, complete ; hence ita name air^pa, or hefArd to foot. 
A khillut oomprehenda not only the dreas, but all the additions of jewels, 
horao, elephant, and arms, according to ciroumatanoeB and the rank of the 
parties On the occasion alluded to, BajooJKao received two ornaments of 
jewels for the turban, and a pearl necklace, together with a hotM and an 
elephant . 

t Or iginal letter from Mohummud Shah. 

X 1 do not know whether this exception was meant in favour of the Bajas 
of Boudelound, or the Poishwa. 
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m a pjoportion corresponding to the numerical 
strength of their respective forces ; they promised, 
** in case of Bajee Rao’s being engaged in a 
war in the Deccan, to defend Bundelcund for 
at least two months, and if at the end of that 
time, the Mahrattas should not be advancing 
to their assistance, they will make the best 
terms they can as a means of temporary safety, 
but break them the moment they are joined by 
their Hindoo allies.” Bajee Rao’s share of the 
territories of the former Raja Chittoor Sal, 
exclusive of Jhansee, was now fixed at five lakhs 
of rupees.* 

These arrangements to secure the northern 
frontier were preparatory to a war with Nizam 
Ool Moolk, or an expedition into the Carnatic. 
The late success against Nizam Ool Moolk, his 
departure from the terms of agreement, his great 
age, the probability of contentions among his 
sons, encouraged or stimulated the Peishwa to 
attempt the subjugation of the Deccan ; but' the 
deficiency of his resources for so great a design 
was the chief obstacle which deterred him from 
this undertaking. On the other hand, the pros- 
pect of contributions and plunder, by which 
he might liquidate his debts, and perhaps some 
secret encouragement from Arcot,t were strong 
allurements for venturing into the Carnatic. 
But Bajee Rao was critically situated, and 
eircumst^ces impelled him to choose the Deccan 
as the theatre of his operations. The party 
of Dhabaray, or rather of Dummajee Gaekwar, 
the agent of Ooma Bye (as her son Yeswunt 
Rao, even when he grew up, was incompetent 
to his situation), possessed very considerable 

^ Poona Reoords. 

t Colonel Wilks stafcos that the Mahrattas were invited by Meer Assud, 
Idle dewan of Snfdur Ali. Some confirmation of this appears in Tippoo’s 
oircnlar letter, iranslated by Mr. Edmonstone ; but I have met with no trace 
of it in any M«hratta record. 
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resources, and from causes already detailed, was 
always inimical to the Peishwa. 

Rughoojee Bhonslay was jealous of the 
Bramin ascendancy ; he meditated a revolution 
by getting the Baja into his own power; and 
as Shao had no prospect of an heir, Ptuglioojee 
may have contemplated the possession of the 
Mahratta supremacy by being adopted as his 
son. Futih Sing Bhonslay, the only Mahratta 
likely to supersede him in the Baja’s choice, 
jiossessed neither ability ^lor enterprize, and had 
failed to create power by acquiiing popularity 
among the soldiery. Rughoojec had many diffi- 
culties to overcome in prosecuting a scheme of the 
kind. Although a party existed inimical to the 
Peishwa, Bajce Rao’s friends and dependants sur- 
rounded the Raja, and possessed his ear, if not his 
entire confidence ; nor could Rughoojee Bhonslay 
nor Dummajee Gaekwar concert a plan or transact 
the slightest business without Bramin agency ; 
should Bajce Rao, however, (j[uit the position 
which he occupied between the lerritorics of those 
two, there would be no obstacle to their uniting 
against him. 

The subsisting difference between Rughoojec 
and Bajee Rao arose from Rughoojee’s having 
plundered the province of Allahabad, and not 
having joined when he was ordered according to 
the terms on which he held his lands and title. 
The Peishwa aflirmed that he had no authority for 
levying contributions north of the Nerhuddah, and 
declared his determination, at the time of his 
marching from Poona in the end of 1738, to en- 
force restitution ; not to the owners but to the 
Mahratta estate, and to punish the aggression. 
A temporary compromise took jilacc on the arrival 
of the Persians at Delhi ; but the dispute was 
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"tinsettled, and nothing but a sense of injury tc 
their mutual interests prevented an open war. * 

This state of affairs laid the foundation of 
schemes which had a great effect in extending the 
spreading but unstable power of the Mahrattas. 
Unfortunately there are few direct proofs to illus- 
trate this part of their history. It is however cer- 
tain that Bajee Rao and Rughoojee had a meeting 
and that they were reconciled. 

From all that has been stated as well as from 
subsequent events there is reason to suppose that 
Bajee Rao unfolded as much of his schemes to 
Rughoojee as were necessary to engage his co- 
operation and the plunder of the Carnatic an even- 
tual addition to his own territories in the Deccan, 
and a future partition of Bengal and Hindoostan, 
may have been urged by the Peishwa to excite his 
ambition and cupidity. In this conference may 
also be seen the real spring from which a host of 
Mahrattas were poured into the Carnatic, t. 


* Mahratta MSS., and original lettora. 

t The only authentic record I have recovered of the arrangement which 
preceded this expedition, and that beare no date, is a copy of the original 
authority by the Raja, which is not more loose and vague than many Maha- 
ratta documents equally important. By this paper, I conjecture that the 
Peishwa furnished the infantry, and, from subsequent events, it is probable 
that he by this moans weakened his own army. The cavalry under Rughoo- 
joe was furnished by different loaders. I do not know who Koosajeo 
Yessajee Bhonslay, the person mentioned in the paper, was, but he is sup* 
posed to have been the commander of the infantry. 

Literal translation of an authority issued by Shao Maharaj to the Sena 

Sahib Soobeh, 


To Rajman Rajasroe Rughoojee Bbonelay, Sena Sahib Soobeh, — 

The following orders are issued to you regarding the arrangements to bo 
made in the province of the Carnatic, south of the Toongbuddra. 

Districts^ the isolleciions from which loholly belong to the Raja Shao, 


Trichinopoly. 

Tan j ore. 

A root, including Ginjee. 

Serringapatam, after deducting what is fixed by the treaty with 
government. 

Other Districts, 

1. Sera. 

2. Adonee. 

Kumoul. j 

Kurpa. f 

Phoot Mahal (or portion^bf various districts). 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 


3. 

4. 

5. 
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In prosecution of his plans of conquest in the 
Deccan, Bajee Rao seizing the opportunity afford- 
ed by the absence of Nizam Ool Moolk at Delhi, 
commenced his operations about the end of the 
year by surrounding Nasir Jung, the second son of 
the Nizam, who was encamped in the neighbour- 
hood of Aurungabad with 10,000 men, but a very 
large body of horse and foot, with a numerous 
artillery advanced to his relief, and having effected 
a junction, Nasir Jung, thus reinforced attacked 
Bajee Rao, crossed the Godavery in defiance of 
the Mahratta army, and moved in the direction 
of Ahmednugur, plundering the villages in 
his route. * The Peishwa, being joined by 
Chimnajee Appa, with a body of 
■ ^ ■ fresh troops, principally Concan 
infantry, repeatedly attacked the Moghhls and 


According to the amount which may bo received from the above-men- 
tioned places, the Surdeahmookheo, iJabtee, Sahotra, ‘tts , having been 
deducted, the remainder being Mokassa, one-half of it to bo the fiharo of 
Koosajee Yessajee Bhonslay, and the other va to belong to the llaja (Shac;, 

In this manner the whole of the four first-mentioned places, and the 
Surdeshiuookhoe and Pabtoo, and one-half of the Mokassa of the remaining 
places, being formed into one sum, one-half of it is to bo taken by you for 
the expenses of your troops, and the other half, being the amount belonging 
to government, is to be paid into the state treasury, by means of* 

You and he, with mutual consultation, having made proper arrangements, 
are to gain po^isession of hill forts, forts, and territory. Whatever cavalry 
arc required to be stationed for garrisoning forts and fortified places, are 
to be placed in them by you ; and he will place whatever infaniry are re- 
qnieiie. In this manner the forts are to be garrisoned. The sum, howver, 
priyable for the present year, is fixed at seven lakhs, which is to be paid to the 
government as above : according to what is written, having brought affairs 
to a eonelasion, by performing the service of the Swameo (the Baja'', your 
conduct will be approved, and let the end be accomplished according to 
what is written. What occasion is there for w fitting much Dependence is 
wholly placed in you by Swamee. You are wise. 

f Blank in the Mahratta paper, bat supposed to bo ** the Mookb Pur- 
dhan ” (Bajee Eao). 

• The respectable author of the Khuzaneh Amirah was not aware of the 
junction of these troops Shah Nawaz Khan, author of the Muasir Ool 
Oomrah was probably present during the service : but he does not in his 
memoirs of Nasir Jung mention the strength of the army with which he 
crossed the Godavery. Nasir Jung appears to have been accompanied by 
the whole of his father’s park of artillery, which ma,y have been sent back 
from Malwa : and Chimnajee Appa in an original letter stetes ms army at 
30,000 cavalry, 20,000 infantry, 150 guns, 800 swivels and jmgals (or wall- 
pieces) mounted on camels, and 3f^K) rooket^raels Allowing him to have 
greatly over-estimated them as enemies, thej^ was still too large a force to 
authorize as a general such a venture on the ipart of Bajee Uao. 
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Nasir Jung was at length compelled to retire to- 
wards the Godavery ; hut after several months the 
Mahrattas tired of the unprofitable war, gladly en- 
tered on terms of accommodation and a treaty was 
concluded at Moongy Pyetun, by which both par- 
ties pledged themselves to maintain peace, and 
mutually to refrain from plundering in the 
Deccan, t Hindia and Kirkoun, districts on the 
banks of the Nerbuddah, were conferred on Bajeo 
Hao in Jagheer,$ and the Peishwa, without visiting 
Poona or Satara, in great vexation, amounting al- 
most to despair, § set off with his army towards 
Hindoostan. Chimnajee Appa was called to sup- 
port Ballajee Bajee Rao, the Peishwa’s son, en- 
gaged in hostilities in the Concan. 

Sumbhajee Angria still intent on recovering 
Kolabah from his half-brother Mannajee taking 
advantage of the absence of so large a body of 
troops had again attacked Mannajee’s districts, 
and having rapidly taken Choule, Alibagh,. Thull, 
and Sagurgurh laid siege to Kolabah, and cut off 
the garrison from fresh water. Mannajee applied 
to Ballajee Bajee Bao, who was with the Raja in 
the neighbourhood of Satara. Five hundred men 
were accordingly sent to support the garrison, and 
an express despatched to Chimnajee Appa for ins- 
tructions. Chimnajee had ordered his nephew to 
repair to Kolabah in person, and applied to the 
governor in council at Bombay (with whom he had 
concluded a treaty, and maintained a friendly 

“f Original letter from Chlmnaioe Appa, Mahratta Msa. Nasir Jung’s 
army did not pass Abmednngur, Sir J. Malcolm is under a mistake in sup- 
posing that Nasir Jung burnt Poona. 

X Kbuzaneh Amirab, Hudee(]iM-Alum, Mahratta MSS. Chimnajee Appa 
mentions that some jagheer districts towards the Nerbuddah, formerly pro- 
mised by Nizam Ool Mqolk were ceded but their names are not specified by 
him 

§ The following passage occurs in one of his letters to his Mahapooroosh 
It is without date but supposed to be written at this period of disappoint- 
ment. “ I am involved in difficulties, in debt and in disappointments and 
like a man ready to swallow poison ; near the Raja are my enemies and 
should 1 at this time go to Satara, they will put their feet on my breast. 1 
should be thankful if I could meet death. ” 
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intercourse since his late campaign in the Concan) 
to support the garrison at Kolabab, and assist 
them with water, which was immediately done. 
Ballajee, or', as he was then invariably designated 
Nana Sahib arrived at Kolabab, on the fifth day’s 
march and distinguished himself on his first ser- 
vice by an attack on a party stationed under the 
protection of Heerakot, which he drove into 
Sumbhajee’s camj), killed 25 or 30 men, and took 
Toolajee, the half-brother of Sumbhajeo, prisoner.* 
1’ho English had arrived before Nana Sahib ; they 
forced the fleet of Sumbhajee to run down to 
Severndroog, and compelled him to move his camp 
from the seaside, where it was pitched on their 
arrival, and to throw up an intrenchment to pro- 
tect his people from a heavy cannonade which they 
opened from their ships. Sumbhajee applied to 
the English for permission to retire to Severn- 
droog, t but they refused to listen to his request. 
He, however, effected his escape by some means of 
which the Mahratta letters and manuscripts afford 
no particulars. Chirnnajee Ap pa having joined 
Nana Sahib, they were concerting the reduction of 
llewadunda, when accounts reached them of the 
death J of Bajee Rao, which happened on the 
banks of the Nerbuddah on the 2 th day of April, 
1 7 to. On receiving this intelligence Shunkrajee 
Narain, was appointed Soobehdar of the Concan, 
Khundoojee Mankur was left in command of a 
body of troops, whilst Chimnajee Appa and his 

* He was releaapd but in wliat ininner does not appear. 

t Chimnajee Appas letter. 

t On the death of a near relation, Hindoos are supposed unclean for ten 
days, during which they are to be rigidly abstemious in every respect : thia 
observance is called eootuck. Where the relationship is not near, or the 
death happens at a great distance one, two or three days^ are sufficient. The 
funeral rites ought to be performed by the nearest relation and always last 
ten days, during which or until the 12th or thirteenth day, the mourner is 
considered unclean. After a corpse is burnt or buried the soul is supposed 
to hover round the spot for ten diys before it wings its flight, to reoeive 
judgment from Yem Dburm. In whatever place a Hindoo hears of the 
death of a parent he shaves his mustachios and performs all the rites as if 
present where the death happened. Bramins observe the anniversary of the 
death of their relations, and on the new moon of every month perforin cer- 
tain ceremonies to their manes 

Vol, 1. 
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nephew, after the usual ceremonies of mournino' 
which occupy ten or twelve days, returned to 
Poona, and shortly afterwards repaired to Satara^ 

The death of Bajee Bao is an event in 
Mahratta annals, which, on his account alone, de- 
serves a pause. In the history of this nation, 
whose very existence was the confusion of other 
states, an occasional survey, however brief, of those 
powers with whom they have transactions, is abso- 
lutely necessary. The reader may now, indeed, bo 
less at a loss to comprehend avIio the Mahrattas 
were, than European contemporaries of Bajee Rao, 
who heard of a people unknown a century before, * 
that had overturned ancient monarchies, who 
were plundering and burning on the oast and on 
the west from the Ilooghly to the Bunass and 
from Madras to Delhi ; yet from the diffusive na- 
ture of their conquests, one may be apt, without 
some survey of the kind, combined with a retros- 
2 )ective view of their past history to lose sight of 
the rise and progress of their j)ower, and of their 
relativeimportance in India. The Mahomedan wars, 
from the commencement of the seventeenth century, 
the idans and conquests of Sivajee, the state of the 
Deccan after his death, the increase of habitual 
rapine by the absence of controlling authority, 
the immense predatory power which was thus 
2 )repared, arid the means of directing it, placed 
l)y the Moghuls in the hands of Shao, had all 
their share in accumulating the mighty mass 
of Mahratta force ; and when we consider the 
skill Avith which 13allajec AVishwanath and his 
successor combined and guided the whole weight 
of such a tremendous engine of destruction, 
we cease to feel surprised at the havoc which it 
spread. Other causes besides Mahratta progress 
had concurred to complete the humiliation of the 

• Even up to the period of the death of Kam they were loss 

known among Europeans by the name of Mahrattas than by that of the 
Sirnjees. 
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Timoorian dynasty, and, at the period of Bajee 
Rao’s death, the vast fabric of the Moghul 
empire was disjointed or in ruins. 

Mohummud Shah had received his liberty 
and his croM'n, after both had been subjected 
to the will of a despot. Delhi had been plundered 
of upwards of 30 millions of pounds sterling; 
thousands of its inhabitants had been cruelly 
massacred ; and Cabul, Tatta, and Mooltan were 
added by Nadir Shah to his kingdom, of Persia. 

Khan Dowran, who Avas killed in a precipitate 
attack on the Persian army, had been succeeded 
as vizier by Kumraur-ud-deen Khan, the friend 
of Nizam Ool Moolk, so that the faction of the 
I’ooranec Moghuls I’emained in power, though 
contrary to the secret wishes of the emperor. 
Nizam Ool Moolk, dignified with the title of 
IJmeor-ool-Oomrah remained for some time at 
Delhi ; but, having heard that his son, Nazir 
Jung, meditated rebellion, he obtained the emper- 
or’s sanction for transferring his title of Umeer- 
ool-Oomrah to his eldest son, Ghazee-ud-deen, and 
commenced his march for the Deccan. 

Sadut Khan, the nabob of Oude, died before 
Nadir Shah hJt Delhi, and his nephew and son- 
in-law, Abdool Munsoor Khan Sufdur Jung, was 
appointed bis successor. 

(^he principal Rajpoots, still tributary to 
the emperor, were those of Jeypoor, Joudpoor, 
and Oudepoor. Both the last-mentioned states 
had been subjected to partial devastation from 
the Mahrattas ; but the intimate connection 
subsisting between Jey Sing and Bajee Rao* 
prevented such aggressions in the districts of 
Jeypoor: J 

The Jhats, originally a tribe of Shooders from 
the banks of the Indus, had, a short time before 

* Bajee Rao had a seerefc roeiding with Joy Sing 'Fhe name of 

the envoy (Venkajee Ram) ia mentioned in one of Bajeo Rae’a original 
letter a. 
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the death of Aurungzebe, established themselves 
in the territory between Agra and Jeypoor. 
Their chief, Chooramun, attained power during 
the confusion of the times, and the plunder 
of the baggage of Aurungzebe’s army is said 
to have furnished the means of beginning the 
fortifications of Bhurtpoor. Though situated 
at such a distance from each other, the Mahratta 
progress was the cause of the rise of the Jhats ; 
and being afterwards, from the time the Mahrattas 
crossed the Chumbul, drawn together by mutual 
interest, a friendly intercourse has, for the most 
part, subsisted between them. 

About this period, the usurper, Aliverdy 
Khan, established his authority over the provinces 
of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa. From a humble 
situation in the service of Shujah-ud-deen Khan, 
nabob of Bengal, Aliverdy had been appointed 
the nabob’s deputy in Behar, Surfuraz Khan, 
the heir-apparent to the nabobship, was stationed 
at Dacca, and Moorshed Koolee Khan", - the 
son-in-law of Shujah-ud-deen, was the deputy 
governor of Orissa, having for his dewan a 
native of Arabia,* named Meer Hubeeb. On 
the death of Shujah-ud-deen, Surfuraz Khan 
was appointed nabob. Aliverdy Khan rebelled, 
and slew him in battle. He also attacked 
and drove Moorshed Koolee from Orissa. Meer 
Hubeeb, the dewan, a person afterwards so 
instrumental in Mahratta progress, also fled, 
but subsequently submitted, and entered the 
service of the successful insurgent. Aliverdy 
Khan was acknowledged by the emperor as 
nabob of Bengal, in consequence of sending a 
part of the property and jeAvels of Surfuraz 
Khan to court. 

* Mabratfa MSS. Gholam^ Hoossein Khan, author of the Sejr-ool- 
-MniOfrkhereeii, calls him a native of Persia, a pedlar from Iran. Moor 
Hubeeb was intiinately known to the Mahrattas, who always designate him 
as an Arab. 
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New states sprung up even in the environs 
of Delhi ; the founder of the principality, 
afterwards known by the name of Rohillah, had 
been for some time rising into notice. The 
person who first established himself was the 
son of a Hindoostauee Aheer,* a class of shepherds 
nearly similar to the Dhungurs of Maharashtra. 
An Afghan adopted him, when a boy, as his 
son, and gave him the name of Ali Mohummud 
llohillah, which procured for him and all his 
followers the appellation of Rohillahs. He began 
his career under the deputy governors of Moora- 
dabad, as commander of a small party of 
Afghan cavalry. He afterwards got possession 
of lands on pretence of paying a higher r(!nt 
for them ; and at last, on an attempt to suppress 
his encroachments, he raised an insurrection, 
and defeated the deputy of the vizier Kummur- 
ud-deen Khan, in whose jagheer, situated in the 
Dooab, little more than a hundred miles to the 
southwards of the capital, all these circumstances 
happened. 

In the Deccan and Carnatic, Nizam Ool Moolk 
divided the revenue with the Mahrattas, except 
in the Swuraje, and where territory had been 
wholly ceded in jagheer; the Nizam, in other 
situations, claiming sovereignty, as the Mahrattas 
did tribute, over all those states and principalities 
to the southward of the Toongbuddra, which had 
submitted to Aurungzebe. 

Dost Aliy, the nephew of that Sadut Oolla 
Khan who, in the year 1706, was left by Daood 
Khan as his deputy in the Carnatic Payoen 
Ghaut, had, in 1732, succeeded his uncle as nabob, 
but without obtaining the sanction of Nizam Ool 
Moolk or the authority of the emperor. 

The country was breaking into many small 
states; the nabobs of Kurnoul, Kurpa, and 


* Mr Forater says ho was a Jath. 
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Sftvanoor, the descendants of governors under 
the dynasties of Beejapoor and Golcondah, were 
closdy connected with some of the Mahrattas, 
and had been, for some time, nearly independent. 
The son-in-law of the nabob of Arcot, the well- 
known Chunda Sahib, had obtained possession of 
Trichinopoly, on pretence of atfording protection 
to the widow of its late Baja. 

The nominal Baja of Tanjore was the grandson 
of Sivajee’s brother Venkajee. Tookajee, the 
youngest of Venkajee’s three sons, was the only 
one who had issue ; and at this period two sons 
of Tookajee’s remained alive ; the one, Syajec, 
was legitimate, the other, Pertaub Sing, was 
the son of a concubine. Tlie government was 
administei'ed under the name of the former, 
but the power was held by a Mahomedan officer, 
who, since the time of Tookajee, had been vested 
with the command of the fort of Tanjore. 
Syajee, who some years afterwards placed himself 
under the protection of the English at Madras, 
was dispossessed by this officer, who raised 
Pertaub Sing to the head of the government in 
1741 ; but the new Baja would not submit to the 
control of his minister, and freed himself from a 
state of tutelage by assassination. 

The English and French, who were so 
soon to take a part in the contentions and 
usurpations of the times, still remained on 
the defensive, unconscious of their own strength, 
or unwilling to exert it and although the 
former, when driven to arms, had manfully asserted 
their rights on all occasions, yet the merchants 
of those two great nations, in common with those 
of other European factories, sought only to increase 
their trade and privileges by humble submission, 
and frequent bribes or presents to the petty courts 
surrounding them. 
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The Portuguese had been severely humbled 
bv the Mahrattas. The English at Bombay courted 
the Peishwa, through hie brother Ohiranajee Appa, 
for the purpose of obtaining an extension of 
commercial privileges, and a treaty had been 
settled with Chimnajee Appa at Bassein, in J uly 
1739. 

The Itaja of Soonda and the Dessaye of Carwar 
had assisted the Portuguese in their war against 
the Mahrattas ; but the Rana of Bednore, whose 
territory adjoined that ot Sumbhajee, Raja of 
Kolapoor, appears to have remained neutral. 

The Mysore state, thoTigh a declared tributary 
of the Moghul.®, and of the Raja Shao, had for 12 
or 15 years, by the commotions of its neighbours, 
and the' vigour of some of its officers, been exempt- 
ed from the scene of plunder and exaction which 
devastated the greater part of India. 

Such was the disjointed state of the Moghnl 
empire at this important period. The detail of 
events has untoldcd the parties, the feuds, and the 
domestic policy of the Mahrattas ; but something 
remains to he said of the administration and 
character of Bajec Rao. 

Having already dwelt upon the artificial 
divisions of revenue, adopted as a means of 
cementin*^ union among the IVIahiattas, it is tit to 
ciuiuire how far it tended to that end, and how 
long the detail of the system was preserved. That 
it did create union, and give an immediate direction 
to the predatory power of the d)eccan, is un- 
questionable ; and it is probable the Mahrattas 
would never have spread their conquests so tar, 
had not this means been devised for concilmting 
and controlling the chiefs. It was founded on a 
principle of self-interest, which, fitly directed to 
the views of a community, is unerring m its 
results ; but it must always bo remembered that 
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tllis principle, when misapplied or misunderstood, 
may tend as much to stir up sedition, and to 
create hostility, as to preserve union and ensure 
■ combination. _ Bajee Rao had not leisure to attend 
to detail or arrangement.; the minute divisions, 
which were made of the revenues ceded by the 
Moghuls, served to provide hundreds of Bramin 
carcoons with bread; and every one interpreted 
the amount of his own, or his master’s claims to 
Surdeshmookhee, Babtee, Mokassa, &c., rather 
according to his power to enforce his demands, 
than his ability to prove their justice. 

The more solid institutions of Sivajee are yet 
found amongst his native mountains, but the 
origin of the distribution of revenue in the year 
1720 was, in less than 50 years, understood by few 
people in the Mahratta country,* and is now useful 
chiefly as an historical record. 

With regard to Bajee Rao, when we look to 
the perplexities, both foreign and domestic, in 
which he was involved, the confusion which 
continued to prevail in every branch of the 
adipinistration is far from surprising. He 
manifested little disposition towards regular 
government : many of his countrymen accuse him 
of avarice, of some disregard to the observances of 
his faith, and of being so entirely a soldier as ^ to 
neglect every branch of finance and jurisprudence. 
Their opinions are entitled to full consideration, 
but will not greatly detract from the superior 

* There is an original memorandora from Nana Furnuwees, without date, 
amongnt the old papers at Satara, desiring to know the period and origin of 
the distribution. On this paper is marked, seemingly as a nieni'>raudum of 
the answer sent, Soorsun 1117 (about Anno Domini 1717). I have frequently 
found Bramin revenue officers, in other respects very intelligent men, who 
said there was no difference in the origin of jagheer and mokassa, both being 
bestowed, as they observed, “ for the maintenance of troops, and conse- 
quently thev must always have been the same ” The want of research and 
historical observation amongst the Mihrattas, in common with all Hindoos, 
is a greater obstacle to the attainment of information than can be conceived 
in a European country Everything must be wormed out of them by 
attentive perseverance ; in that way there is a wide field for the enquirer ; 
but unfortunately it takes years of experience before a European is qualified 
to question a native of India. 
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character of Bajee Rao. If he inherited some of 
the defects of his caste, he was free from their 
bigotry, and but slightly tainted with the meaner 
vices, which render the general character of 
Bramins, when in power, despicabJe. The stric- 
tures of his countrymen are best answered by his 
embarrassments and his career. It is true he was 
inordinately ambitious, and in his la"t scheme of 
subiugating the Deccan, he completely miscal- 
calated his means ; yet he made the best amends 
for his want of foresight, by receding from the 
attempt in a creditable manner. Bajee Rao’s 
plants, .like those of most men when formed amidst 
a choice of difficulties, surrounded by faction, 
intrigues, and danger, did not extend to remote 
futurity. As a politician, however, in suppressing 
much domestic opposition, in quickly discerning, 
and promptly counteracting the designs of Nizam 
Ool Moolk, he evinced penetration, talent, and 
vigour. His enlarged views, in fitly directing the 
only power at his disposal, might lead us to sup- 
pose him capable of the greatest undertaking, but 
a summary of character must reject speculation. 
As a predatory leader his qualities were great ; he 
was brave and eloquent, enterprizing and skilful. 
The period at which he lived, and the circums- 
tances under which he acted, are so very different 
from those of Sivajee, that a comjiarison cannot be 
succinctly drawn. Yet the distinctions are suffi- 
ciently obvious, and Bajee Rao, though a better 
man, must remain a much less distinguished 
character in history. 

Bajee Rao was handsome in his person, and his 
manner was more that of a frank soldier than of a 
smooth courtier ; when in the field with his troops 


Sinoe writing the above note, I have discovered a letter written in the 
year 1765, where similar queries are put, to know the meaning of the Swumje 
territory. “ The Swnreje, says the writer of the answer (Govind Kao 
Cbitness), “is the territory west of the Beema, and all which you call 
Swuraje, beyond that, is Zubnrduptee ’’ (violeiit nsuvpation). 

v'oi. I. 5y. 
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he" kept up no state, and shared in all the priva- 
tions .of the meanest horseman. An anecdote 
illustrative of his character is preserved from the 
following circumstance. Before Nizam Ool Moolk 
had seen Bajee Rao, during the first campaign in 
which they were opposed to each other, the former 
desired a famous painter in his service to repair to 
the army of Bajee Rao, and bring his likeness, 
taken in whatever attitude he might first see him. 
The painter executed his task, and on his return 
exhibited the Peishwa mounted, with the head and 
heel ropes of his horse in his feeding bag, like that 
of a common Mahratta, his spear resting on his 
shoulder, whilst he was rubbing with both his 
hands some ears of ripened Joowaree,* which he 
was eating as he rode. 

Bajee Rao left three sons. Ballajee Bajee 
Rao, the eldest, succeeded him as Peishwa ; his 
second son was Rugonath Rao, afterwards so well 
known to the English ; and his third was Jenardin 
Baua, who died in early youth. He also left' one 
illegitimate son by a Mahomedan mother, whom 
he bred a Mussulman, and named Shumsher 
Buhadur. 

* A sort of grain (Hole us Saccharatua) common throughout the Deooan. 
The meal the Peishwa was making, is a very common one in a Mahratta army, 
and if they have nothing else, they do not consider it great privation. A 
Mahratta cultivator frequently suWkts for weeks on the ripening grain, with 
no other sustenance. 
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It is impossible to discuss in detail new facts-given by authors 
who have written on ihe History of the Marathas since the 
publication of tbt'se volumes. W'ithiii the space allotted to me, 
I can only add a few broad features whi^ h are vouchsafed by 
European writers with one worthy exceptit>n, I nuian Mr. Justice 
Ranade. Volumes of Marathi Bakhais, State documents, private 
letters and diaries ha^'e recently been published. 'Phey supply 
valuable material for ihe close study of the history of these people, 
and I beg to refer studious readers to siicli publication:; for 
details. My stray notes have been cLissifit'ci into, l*ersonal, 
Territorial and Administrative'. • 

or the persons concerned, none stands higher than Shiv?iji — 
the founder of the ErVifiire ^^hat was he like ? Orosc tells, us 
that Shivaji was ‘‘fair, lean, and wiry’'. Mr. R. ]>. VWwthington 
recoids that “In the walls of the fort of Sindhudiug in Malvan, 
prints of Shivajj’s hands and feet are held in reverence.’ He 
.saw them himself, 'they are prote^ Uid by small domes. “ l^>ut,” 
says he, “ for their smallness, tht^se prints are very accurate 
representations of a hand and foot”. Mr. \\’orthington adds his 
worthy testimony to the fact that .Shivaji was a small and wiry man 
We can therefore accept the other part of Orose’s assertion that 
he was ‘fair’ — that is, a member of one of the sujierior castes. 
He was the son of a Raja. His father wasShahaji Raja Bhomsla. 
He had no .sacred thread, and that omission w^as supjilied at his 
coronation. Sir James Campbell* says “ By lavish bounty to 
Brahmans and by scru}niIou'^ observances of religious ceremonial, 
Shivaji was, by Cagabhatt a learned Brahman from Benares, 
raised to the highest place among Kshatriyas”. As long as the 
history of the evolution of man as propounded by Ethnologists, 
has been accepted, this ri.se to the higher rung of the social 
ladder marks an era, and Marathas proper have ever since, laid 
claim to that rank. 'Phe next i)erson of importance was Bajirav 
Pe.shva. Who w'as then this person, it naturally suggests itself. 
He was a Brahman from a sea-coasl village near Ratnagiri. I'he 
Honourable Rao Saheb V. N. Mandalik, C. I. E., a member of 
that community tract^s the origin of this caste from Eg>pt 
(Asiatic Society’s Journal). They were foreigners ; fair, intelligent, 
industrious and clever. 1 hey wxtc looked down by the local 


Thana District Gazettt'cr, pag#* 4I1. 
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Brahmans and It was with great difficulty that a Deshastha could 
be persuaded to offer his daughter to a Peshva. But once having 
been accepted as Brahmans, the Peshvas could easily raise 
themselves to the highest social position with the wealth and 
influence they possessed. Sir James Campbell dwells at length on 
the question of raising foreigners to higher social ranks and this is 
an instance of that sort. 'Fheir superior intellect has enabled 
them to keep up that position even after their power has been 
demolished, and the Honourable Mr. G. K. Gokhale, C.I.E. is a 
bright example of what a Konkanasth Brahman is capable of. 
Foreigners at first, Konkanasthas at the second stage, and Poona 
Brahmans or Deccan Brahmans of the present generation, they 
illustrate how caste denominations do undergo change. The next 
ethnic group which played an important part in the history of the 
Marathasare the Prabhus. They also are foreigners, but of a more 
ancient date as all the Aryans of India are. Their caste-names also 
show thefl- territorial migrations. Ju)r instance, Chandraseni is the 
corruption of C'handrashreni, or that subdivision (shreni) which 
comes from the valley of the Chandra now known as the Chinab. 
Then Kayasth simply means residents of Kaya or Anga Desh 
that is Oude. They are also called Dalbhyas which means that 
their next stage of migration was Dalbhum. Lastly they arc 
called Prabhus — which means lord, rulers, administrators. It 
will thus be seen that neither Shivaji whose family came from 
Rajputana, nor the Peshvas, who came from Egypt, nop-the 
Prabhus who came from the valley of the Chinab in Kashmir and 
Punjal) via Oude and Dalbhum, are the original residents of the 
tract they now claim as their “native land”. A¥ho then are the 
Marathas ? The answer is “ Marathas are a conglomerate body 
of tribes and castes, who have settled themselves in the tract in 
which the {iresent Marathi language is spoken, and Grant Duffs 
History of the Marathas is the history of this mixed ethnic group 
containing Brahmans, Kshatriyas, Vaishyas, Shudras and un- 
classified forest tribes. Maratha therefore is not a caste in the 
‘ Title ’ selected for this volume by Grant Duff. 

The ethnic elements which constituted the personnel of the 
Maratha nation has been described by Mr. Justice Ranade. He says 
“ The table-land of Maharashtra has been inhabited by a popula- 
tion in which the Aryans and 1 )ravidians have been mixed in due 
proportion, so as to retain the good points of both without 
e.xaggerating their defects. In their physiognomy the people are 
not as fair or well-proportioned as the people in Northern India 
are ; neither are they as black and hard-featured as the Southern 
Dravidian races. The A^’a;t element itself includes in Maha- 
rashtra a due mixture of the first settlers, as also of the subse- 
quent Scythian invaders.” Mr. Justice Ranade adds, that the Maho- 
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medan rulers in the Deccan toolc Hindu wives in uieii harems. The 
seventh Bahniam King allied himself with the Vijayanagar family, 
and the ninth married the daughter of the Raja of Sonlvhed. d'hc 
first Bijapur King took for his wife the sister of one ^lukundrav, 
a Brahman. 'Fhe first ruler of the Borid dynasty i-f Bidar g^a his 
son married to the danghler of one Sabaji iMaradia,. 'fhe first 
Ahmcdnagar King was the son of a converted Brahman Kulkarni 
of IWtri in Berar, whose faiuily had entered die sorvii'c of the 
\'ijayaniigar King. The tlrahman ; arna<i;e lUiairav hec'aine Ifdiri, 
me distinguishing title of these kings, and they so faithfully le* 
membered their origin that they conquerei^ latri and gave it in 
i 7 iam to the Brahman Kulkainis after a long struggle with tlie 
Berar lulers.* 

Siieh was the personal element that v^xisted in Maharashtra 
at the time of vShivaji. But “He did nut eri ate l^ie Marailia 
power; that pc/Wer liad been already created llioiigh sc'alten'd in 
.'.mall centres all over the country. He sought to unite it fa a 
liigher purpose”. '1 hat : > iill ^ 

The y>V//;g//w are the pcojiK’iexl in iinporluiK'e in llu* Ifislory 
of the Maratlias. Ik'u-gir is not a <'aste. Any ('avalry soldier who 
could not sup[)ly nis own liorse and who was therefore left in 
oharge of an animal belonging to a higher soldier was a Bargir, 
He may have lielonged to any caste. He was the dread ot* 
Bengal, vvhcae he was known as /wr/. Sirih rberl Ri,K;y gives 
a lucid description of this I’orgi — liiis Maratha ('avalry otfavr. 
He says : — 

'Hie following notice vif it in the new edidon of 
Johsofi makes the matter clear • — “ A trooper of irregular cavalry 
M lio is not die (;wner of his trooj) horst* and arms (as is the 
normal [iraclice) but is citlua put in by anotlua’ person, juahafis 
a native olticta* in the regiment, wlio supplies horses and anus 
and rcs’eives the man’s full pay, alhnving him a rediu'cd rate, or 
lias his horse from the Slate in whoseserviee he is. | “ Af’cording 
to a man’s reputation oi connections, oi the numln-r of his 
followers, would be the rank f assigned to him. As 
a rule, his followers brought their own liuises and ollita* 
eifuipment , but sometimes a man with a little namey would 
buy extra horses, and mount n.laliotis or (hjpendents up<m 
them. When this was ihe case, the man riding his own horse 
was called, in later jiarlance, a Sikd'ar (littaally, “(!(|uipinetU- 
holder”) and (me riding somebody else’s horsci was a khri^ir 
(‘burden-taker’) JK Irvine, The Army of the Indian Moghuls, 
J. R. A. S. July i8(;6, p. 539.] 

♦ Justice Ranade’s Rise of the Maratha Power, page 32 38, 
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It was the practice of the Manitha sardars to allow their 
mercenaries to realise arrear pay by looting the country, and the 
word hargir thus passed into popular speech as the designation 
of a Maratha trooper. In Bengal it appears under the form 
hrgi in the nursery rhyme intended to frighten a restless child — 

Chhelc ghumalo^ plida judalo Iwrgi elo deshe ; 

Jhilbulite dhlin kheyechhe, khdtjnd deho kishe^ 

which may be rendered — 

The baby is sleeping, the village is still, 

The l)ory;is are riding around. 

The bulbuls have eaten the grain in the ear — 

Oh ! how is the rent to be found ?”* 

The Mavlis and Hetkaris were local residents of the vallies 
of the Sahyadri Range, and of the tract called M.'ival and Met 
respectively. Met is a country situated to the south of the River 
Sawitri. 

A man s[)eaking Marathi, is therefore the crucial test of a 
Maratha. In the light of the recent linguistic survey, 'Ciranl 
Duff’s boundaries of Maharashtra — the MarMhi-spcaking people's 
and-have to be modified and Sir Herbert Risley’s concise descrip- 
tion supj)lies that want. It runs: “Marathi, in its various 
“ dialects, extends nearly across the I’eninsula of India. In the 
“ Bombay Presidency it covers the north of the Deccan Plateau, 
“and a strip of country between the Ghats and the Arabian Sea, 
“ extending to about a hundred miles south of Goa. It is also 
“ the language of Berar and of a good portion of the north - 
“west of His Highness the Nizam’s dominions. It stretches 
“across the south of the Central Provinces (exce[)t in a few 
“localities in the extreme south, where Telugu is the language), 
“ and occupies also a great portion of Berar. The population 
“returning the language is 18,237,899”.! 

SIDIS OR NEGROES, 

“Nearly every season between 1672 and 1680, sometimes 
with leave, sometimes without, the Sidis came to Bombay to 
winter, that is to pass the stormy south-west monsoon (May- 
October). In 1674 they scared the people from Sion fort in the 

* Sir Herbert Risley’s Census of India. 1901 Vol. I. page 94. 

t Census of Indian 1901, Vol. I, Part I.--Report, 9.3*4. 
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north- east of the island of Bombay but we^e attacked by hhiglish 
tioops, and agreement was made that no more than 300 of the 
Sidi’s men were to remain on shore at one time and that none 
of them were to have any arms e>cept a swoid. "J'hcse visits 
[)]aced the English in an unpleasant dilemma. If they allowed 
the Sidis to land, they roused the susj)icion and anger of Shivaji,, 
If they forbad the Sidis landing, th :y displeased the Moghals.” 
(J.ow’s Indian Navy, \'ol. ]. pp. 62-03). 

SHIVAjrS CORONATION AND FRIENDSHIP WITH 
THE BRiTISIL 

vShivaji’s rclati<ms with the British East India (a;m[)any were 
friendly. Anderson’s Ihiglish in Western India tells us at page 
77, that. 

ft 

“ When Shivaji was crowned at Raygad in 1674 an embassy 
‘Sent by the Bombay Oovernment found him friendly lu; 
“granted them leave to (rad<‘ U) any part of his terrhory on pay- 
“ ing an import-duty of two and a half per cent; he alhiwed 
“them to establish factories at Rajapur, and DablK^l, in Ratnagiri, 
“at Chaul in Kolaba. and at Kal)an ; and he arraiiginl to make 
“good j)art of their losses from hi^ sack of Rajapur." 

In 1674 Shivaji burnt Karwar because t!ie ('istle was not 
surrendered, 'hhe hhiglish factors were treated ('ivily and no 
harm was done to the factory.* 

In the year 1675 English factory was taken, but 

no violence was done to the factors ; and the eounlry as fur as the 
Gangavidi River became subject to .Shivaji.* 

In 1670 the Portuguese defeated Shivaji at sea. But he came 
perilously neai them on land, taking .several forts in the nortli 
east of Thana, attacking Ghodbandar in Salsette. 'I’his is the 
fiiSt mention of Shivaji s fleet. 'I his advance of Shivaji’s led the 
English to send him an envoy, and an alliance was agreed to, in 
which he jiromised to respect the Engll.sh t)osse:>sion.s.* 

THE PORTUGUESE. 

“ The Portuguese in their warfare exhibited greater barbarity 
than Maratha free booters. 'I’liey not only carried fire and .sword 
into the defenceless villages, but d(;stro>ed the temjiles, and 
attempted to convert tlieir prisoners by force” as Grant Duff him- 
self says at page 315. 

♦ East India and Persia, pp. 146-147. 

PTyer. 

3 Anderson's English in Western India, pp. 70-77 
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THE MOGHALS. 

Captain MacKintosh records in the Journal of the Bombay 
Geograpthical Society (Vol. 1 , pp. 241-242) that the ways of the 
Moghal army caused discontent and horror which made the Kolis 
of North Poona transfer their allegiance to the Hindu Kings. 
Khent, the Sar Naik and many leading Kolis rose in rebellion. 
A Moghal army was sent into the hills, the hill-forts were 
strengthened and garrisoned, the ])eople of this h'rest-tribe were 
hunted down and either made prisoners or slaughtercal, the Sar 
Naik and his clan were destroyed, and the prisoners were taken 
to Junnar and their heads cut off and piled into a pyramid and a 
platform built over them which is still known as the Black Plat- 
form or Kala Chabiitra (like the Black Hole of (Calcutta). 

“ l^utithe Mahomedan Rulers of the Deccan in the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries were not bigoted fanatics as is supposed. 
The rise of the Maratha })()wcr, was the upheaval of the whole 
jiopulation, strongly bound together by the common affinities of 
language, race, religion, and literature and seeking further soli- 
darity by a common independent })olitical existence. Regard for 
Vatans^ in the old country has been a marked feature of Maratha 
character. It is the history of the formation of a true Indian 
nationality, raising its head high above the troubled waters of 
Mahomedan confusion. The fact was that like the Protestant 
Reformation in Europe in the sixteenth century, there was a 
religious, social, and literary Revival and Reformation in India, 
but notably in the Duccan”. vSurely it was originally the history 
and progress of confederated states until the l^eshva’s government 
under Nana hadnavis, which was nick-named in tlie Courts of 
Hyderabad and Serringapattam as the Govern ment'^' — a 
clannish confederacy in which the relations and castemen of the 
Peshwas })laye(l a very ])rominent part. Justice Ranade defines 
Bdrabhdi as the Government of the confederacy of 1 'welve 
Leaders, but Molesworth defers from him in this resjicct. 
“Ikirabliai was” Justice Ranade admits “a nick -name”. According 
to Molesworth’s Dictionary it means “the relations and castemen 
of the Ruling Raja who are enlisted as soldiers to form a sejiarate 
regiment or cavalry”, with the difference that in this case they 
formed a Government. 

T have thus tried to give the latest discription of the [leople 
of MaharAshtra and will now add selections to show what sort of 
country do they live in. 

The country of Maharashtra enjoys natural advantages of 
position and climate which are denied to the people of the low- 

* Justice Ranade’s Rise of the Mahatha Power, pp. 6, 7, 8, 10. 

/ 
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lands and the valleys of the Canges^ the Indus and the other great 
rivers which flow into the Arabian Sea or the Indian Ocean. The 
characteristic features of the Mahi\rash Lrr. country are the great 
mountain ranges, wnich enclose it on two sides — the Sahyadri 
Range running from north to south, and the Satpura and Vindliy'c 
Ranges running from east to west. Fhc mincer ranges, which 
break out in rugged outline from these mountain chains and 
from the watersheds (;f many rivers which fall ultimately into the 
(lodavari and into Krishna, give thv. whole country an appearance 
of ruggedness and unevenness not to be nuA with in otlier parts 
of India on such a scale. Geographically, Maharashtra includes 
the Konkan — th(^ strip between the Sahyadri and the sea, the 
Ghhhndtha^ being the country on the top ol 'he ranges, aial the 
Di'sh^ which includes the val]e'’s lower d(Avn the river. 'Tile hill 
forts on tlju to}^ of these ranges lyikfy and protect lh„‘ naturally 
dcf(*nsio)c position of tluj countr), and they have‘ j)Iayed an 
importaiU nail in its political history. These characteristic 
features of the country secure for it the advantages of a good and 
bracing climate, which distinguishes it from the dry and moist 
extremes of heat and coKl of the leni[)eratir. c of the i)]ains in 
North India and the lowlands. At the same time, owing to its 
hilly cliaraclcr, the soil is ])oor. and the counliy is s[)arsely in 
habited h) a hardy anal abstemious people. It is the old story 
of the Higlilands and the bo" lands, the gifts of nature lieing 
evenly distrihutc'd to all alike the priiH'iple off'omjiensation.”'*' 

ADMINISTRA TIVE. 

'To dis[)rovc the im[)r('Ssion ])rodi'Ced liy prejudiced wriUTs 
as to the chaos that prevailed in Maharashtra in the; riftecaith aiul 
sixteenth centuries one has only to cpiote die following jiassge 
from i)age 420 of \'olurne I\ of the ICast India l^apers : — 

“ Dadaji Kondade'v managed Shahaji’s estates at T^oonaand 
“ Supa with great success, continuing the system introduced hy 
“ Malik Ambar. He was particularly successful in the Mavals 
**or Hilly West, where the iieople had fallen into great misery. 
“ He remittt 1 rents, found em[)loyment for the people as guards 
“and messengers, and exterpated the wolves that infested the 
“ countr) . ' 

Sir James Cainjibell in Vol X, page 195, of the Bombay 
Ga/.ctteer record, dial “ Shivaji by introducing a belU‘r revenue 

systein and offering the people weirpfiid em})]oyment did much 

to improve the district of Ratnagiri'’ tin; iioliey, it may be pre- 
sumed, adopted all over the Raj established by Shivaji. 

♦ Justice RanacleS Rise of the Maratha Power, pp. 18-19. 
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* “ Shivaji’s system of Civil Government was distinguished 
from those which preceded it or succeeded it in several important 

Firsffy.— In the great importance he attached to the hill- 
forts, which were virtually the starting unit of his system of 
Government. 

Seco?idl)\—l\\ his discouragement of the hereditary system 
of transmitting high offices in one and the same family. 

Thirdly,— h\ his refusal to gTant jahagir assignments of 
land for the support of Civil or Military Officers, 

Fourthly,— lu the establishment of a direct system of revenue 
management, without the intervention of district or village 
Zami/iddrs. 

Fifthly, — In the disallowance of the farming system. 

l^ixthly ^ — In the establishment of a Council of Ministers 
with their proper work allotted to them, and each directly res- 
ponsible to the King in Council. 

Seventhly, — In the subordination of the ^Military to the civil 
element in the administration. 

Fifthly, — In the intermixture of Brahmans, Brabhus, and 
Marathas in all offices, high and low, so as to keep check upon 
one another. 

SOME INTERESTING INCIDENTS RECORDED BY 

HISTORIANS OTHER THAN GRANT DUFF, 

SHAHAJI RAJA, When Shahaji Raja reached his twentieth 
year, Nizam Shah Rahiri died. He left two sons, seven years old, 
born of different mothers. The king’s two widows placed the 
King’s two sons on Shahaji’s knees and appointed him Vazir. 
He received the obeisance of the different dependant Chiefs. 
Jadhavrao his father-in-law was annoyed. He obtained the assis- 
tance of Mir Jumla from Emperor Shah Jehan against him. 
Shahaji went to Kalyan, and then Mahuli, and finally to RijL\pur. 
On his way from Mahuli to Bijapur Jijawa was seized with 
violent pains as she was gone seven months with the child 
Shivaji. Shahaji had to leave her behind with a small escort. 
Her father after being rebuked by other Sardars — sent for her 
and sent her under an escort to Shioner where Shivaji was born 
in 1626. 

[Selections from Government Records of the Bombay Secre- 
tariat by G. W. Forrest, Vol. I, p. 4.] 


Justice Ranatle’s Rise of the Maratha Power, pp. 13 1- 132. 
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S/FJ/Z’S DISGUISE. 

ShivAji’s treatment by a Patel’s wife resembles that nf Kma 
Alfred the (ireat of England : — 

Shivaji vvent to (Chanda, and from there to the district of 
Indurc. He soon afterwards [tassed the (lodavari and reached 
\'illage, where some of his own horse under Aimndntv had been 
plundering a short time h^fon>. .Shivaji and his attendants 
rem* '.nial the night at the house of the Patel. I'atcls wife 

lokl him that Shivaji’s troo])s had destroved their village, and that 
dw wished to God, tint Shivaji wight (Ik in ( onlwcment at 
lielhitaud she, little th-nAung that he was presnn, abused Sjiivdii 
in the most violent terms. Shwa^v iooVed to\sw\ds V awA 
smiled. Vie made a note of lire name of \h.‘ village and Si t\u*, 
woman. [E. J. Frissell in O. \V. Foirest's seleetams \rom the 
letters, despatches and other state papers preserved in tl^e llomhay 
Secretariat, Vol. i, Part I, ]) 17.] 

/SVGI/S/fEMSASSV 17 ' SIl/VAJFS 1 NSTA 7 I.A TJON. 

An embassy from Bombay sienis to hava sp(mt ihrcu' montlis 
of May, June and July 1674 on the topol Raygad. Pin (‘inhass) 
was sent by the great (lerald Aungier. Shivaji was not iiniriendly 
to the ICnglisli 'I'iie lanbass) e()n.>isted ol iienry Ovtmden who 
was afterwards (1676) I)(‘put\' Governor ol Bombay, and two 
factors. Shivaji assured die amhassad^.r that the Pmglish miglu 
trade freely through the whok* of his ('ounlr)' ; on die dih oj Jiint* 
the ambassador and liis retiniK' w(‘nt lo ('ourl to eongratulate 
Shivaji. 1 'hey found the Raja sc-aU‘d on a magnifieent diiom 
and all his noliles waiting on him in n< h attire. f)n ent(Ting the 
court the English inadc; their obeisaiK'e. Shivaji was foOv s('\en 
years of age, of a handsome intelligent coiintcMiaiice, and for a 
Maratlia fair in skin. His eye* was ketui, his nose long aivjiiiline 
and somewhat drooping, his heard trim and peaked, ami his 
mustache slight, his e\pri‘ssion was lapid and n sohile, hard and 
feline.* 

SJ 7 IVAJJ IX HOMFA X 

In 1679 A. I). enraged with th(‘ Ikiglish for allowing the Sidi 
i 1 eet to take shelter in Bornbai harbour, Shiv.'iji s admiral look 
possi'ssion of Khand(‘ri (KciK'ry) t(> die south of the harbour 
mouth. 'The English and Sail joined in an atlem|)t to turn out 
the Marathas. 'The lAiglish sen\ a fleet and tia u: was some hard 
fighting, lioth sales suffered s(*\errl\ but tla* Marathas con- 
tinued to hold tlu- island. { Boiubax (la/etteer, \ ol, XI, j> i 45 ’] 


Bombay Gr/ett^v^r, XI, |> .t68 Set* also page 5 s///»ra. 
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SHIVAjrS RECEPTION AT BAIDRABAIX 

When Shivkji got as far as the Dad Mahal, Tanna Shah 
came out to receive him, and desired him and Raghunath 
Narayan and Pralhad Niraji to sit down. On taking leave, Shivaji 
received from Tanna Shah very rich dresses, five elephants, ten 
horses, a fine palanquin, and five lakhs of pagodas. All 
Shivaji’s officers also received dresses. [E. J. Frissell quoted by 
G. W, Forrest in Selections from Government records, p. 20.] 

BA/I PR ABU took his post in a defile through which the 
road led, and remained there ready to receive Fasil Khan, d'hey 
fought till noon and luisil Khan could not force the defile. Baji 
Prabhu kept his ground, but he was at last killed. Shivaji, in 
testimony of his high sense of the gallant conduct of Baji Prabhu, 
gave his son Bapji Baji the office of B aks hi iiwA a jdgi?'. He 
also bestowed upon him the Kilkdim (Commandantship) of all 
the forts which had been held by his father, [(k)vernment Re- 
cords, Bombay Secretariat by \V^ G. Forrest Vol. I, Part 1 , 
P- J3-] 

“ When Shivaji escaped from Panhiila and went to Rangna 
he (Baji Prabhu) posted himself with a thousand men in a 
narrow defile, where he contested every inch of ground jvith the 
Bijapur General, in Command of overwhelming forces tfll he 
heard the gun announcing Shivaji’s safe arrival at Rangna when 
at last he gave up breath exhausted from the effects of the 
wounds he had received, d'his exploit and sacrifice have been 
compared with the heroic defence of the Pass of 'Phermopyke so 
well known to the readers of Greek History. (Justice Ranade’s 
Maralha History, Vol. I, pp. 75-76.) 

“ Baji first drove back the cavalry with great slaughter, two 
assaults })y fresh infantry were similarly repulsed, but about 
midday the son of Af/ul Khan headed a third desperate attack 
with overwhelming numbers, when, Baji having lost half the 
little band, retreated (only) after hearing the signal given from 
Rangna (fort). He was killed immediately afterwards, and died 
expressing satisfaction. 'Phere is no more stirring incident in 
ShiviijPs wonderful career. (Oawford’s “Our troubles in Poona 
and the Deccan, p. 1 39'’)” 

BALAJI A VJL 

Shivaji’s Chitnis was a Prabhu, named Bi\laji Avji, whose 
acuteness and intelligence were remarked by the Pkiglish at 
Bombay on an occasion when he was sent there on business. 
[Bombay Gazetteer, \*ol. XIX, p. 244.] 
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MAHUKUM SING, 

I'hc first ('xpeditioii against Shiviiji after his coronation v\as 
headed by Mahiikuin Sing who had charge of Aurangabad. 
Mahukiirn Sing moved against him with ten ihousand infantry, 
and arrived alxjut halfway between Ahmednagar and I'oona. 
Shivaji sent 1 ‘rataprav Gii/ar Saruaubat with twenty thousand 
men. MahuLum Sing boldly rttacked Prataprav. He was 
however killed and his aimy defeated. A ’arge auKamt of booty 
fell into th(‘ hands of the victor. ^.Selections from (luvernment 
Recort’s, Maratha period, Vol, I, l^art 1, p. 14.] 

SHAHISTE KH L\. 

'File second ex[)edilion was headed by Shahi:>tc Rhan. 

A girl, alarmed for her life, shoved Slnhaji the way to 
Shahiste Kna’*’s room. Shahiste Khan awake and immediately 
fled : he lept over a wall that was in his way and got .safe beyond 
it. Shivaji pursucvl him, nsvde a cut at him witli his sword, and 
cut off his thumb, d'he tumult awoke all tiie guards and 
atieiulanls, who clo.sed all the (‘xits around Sliivaji, l)ut Shivaji 
made his es<‘ape by tne vay he (altered, Shivaji got out 

of the window, he saw a mao witl> a torch upon an elephant and 
perctnved that tlie road by whicdi lie had to (>ass was defended. 
He eonsidired for a mom cut, and dertermineti to at*ack the 
[larty. Ife made a/i onsci with such vigour that he cut his 7 (>ay 
throufs^h them. The elephant 7 vas badly 7 vounded and had its trunk 
cut ofl. Shivaji having thus got *'lear, mounied a horse and fled, 
and in 1/ e iiK^rning he arrived at Rajgad. [Seleetions from the 
Government Records of IJomba)' .S(‘cretarial, Vol. I, Part 1 , 
P 

POOyA IN j66j, 

Hiey say that three of the Maolis forced lliemselvtrs into 
Sbahisti* Khan’s room, but two fell into a cistern of water and 
the third, though he (Oit off Shahiste Klian’s thumb, was killed 
by his s[H‘ar, 'Pwo slave girls dragged Shahiste Khan to a })lace 
of salcty, while (Irani Duffs account states that the Khan’s 
fingers w* re cut off as he was letting himself out of a window. 
[KlliolA Dowson, Vol. X'H, pp. 2^0 2']},] 

PRAYERS FOR Al/RANG/EP. 

In 1679 Shivaji jilundered the fort of Goina about fourteen 
miles north of Malegaon in the Nasik District. During this siege 
the Maralhas stopped all supplies to the imperial ciimp, and 
numbers died of famine. They offen^d prayers once a week for 
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the long life of Aurang/.eb (their eiieiiiy), because his mode of 
making war was so favourable to their success. (Sc(;tt’s J)ec('an 
Vol. II, p. 109.] ^ ’ 

SH/K 4 //\S CENO'TAFB, 

Sindhudurg the fort of Malvan in the Ratangiri District has in 
it Shivaji’s ('enotaph and in its chief shrine Sliivaji’s image is 
worshipped. The image is of stone, and the head is covered 
with a silver, or, on higli days, whth a gold mask. In the walls, 
prints of Shiviiji’s hands and feet are held in reverenc'e and 
protected by small domes. Hut for their txc'eeding smallness, 
these prints are very accurate representations of a hand and 
foot. [Mr. R, li. Worthington, C. S.] 

'I'ht; tem[)le or shrine is supj)orted by a yearly allowance^ of 
Rs. 1,522 assigned in 1S12, by Kolhaf)ur ('hief. [Nairne’s M.vS.S.] 

HILL FORTS 

Rejiort as('ril)es the construction of most ol the Hill forts to 
Shivaji but some existed before his time and were the work of 
early Hindu riiUas. Many Nasik forts Indrai, < 'handor, dVingolvadi 
and Ankai-'l'ankai a[)f)ear to havo bcaai used for religious 
j)urj)oses, and like Shivner in Junnar have caves in then\. ddie 
earliest mention of a fort h(‘ing used for jiolitical })urposes is in 
tlu‘ ninth ('cntury. InA.I). <So8 Markinda fort in the (diandor 
range apjiears to have been an out post of the Rashtrakuta King 
Hovind HI, two of whose ('Oj)j)er-plate grants are recorded as 
having been issutal from Markinda called Ma)'urkhandi in the 
inscription. [Mr. W', Ramsay H.S. in Indian Anti(juary.] 

AyKOLA. 

In Kehriiary thyd, Pryer described Ankola as half destroyed 
by Shivaji, and almost down or deserted. Half the market was 
burnt and the remaining shops were enpity. [Ivisl India and 
Persia, p. i5<S.| 

HALEKOr FORT. 

In 1675 Fryer found that fort Shiveshwar or H.'dekot was, 
but recently coiKjuered by Shivaji, and that it w'as strong 
plac'e. [ICast India and Persia^ j). 146.] 

KVRMAGAn FORT 

'I'he island of Kurmagad in Karwar was fortilied by Shivaji 
and named Sidhgad. [Sir James Fampi)eirs Hombay Gazetteer, 
Vol, XV, Part II, p. 328.] 
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yfULHER FORT — in the Nasik Disirirt vn.^s in 1663 tin* 
hands of Shiv'iji,* bm he seems to haw lost il. He [dnndered it 
in 1672 .- In 1680 the Maratha f'onnnandant of Mullier made 
an unsucc'essful attenij>l to seve Aiirani^/.eb’i n he! son Prince 
Aki)ar,* The dt^ (vndantsoi' thi'-i othc eraie known as Miihierkars 
and are rral^hus by ('aste 

T/IA\A FOR T 

in 1O48, by the uiptiire t)l walv;;n Shi\a)i bej;an tl.e series 
of ai!i{r<.ssi()ns. which after a ctMitury of disordei, ended in the 
MaratlaC' eainin^ the winde ol 'riiana exeept the island of 
Boiniiay and ^oc' IraeN in the whid north cvtsl. The desc'endants 
of the inana,L;er (d' i!i(‘ fort are < allial Sashtikar (aiptes, from 
Salsette t!u island in whic h d'hana i> lituated. In i6b6 Shivaji 
drove the Moj^hals out oi most of ilu' South Itasl of 'rhana. 
[Naiine'' Konkan, p. 62 . 1 

SAMnilAjrs RFLA 770 AF \V/T// TJiF j:\G/,/SIL 

In i6(Si and ib<S2, a paM of the sc luine to improve* llu* 
position ol the Knglish ('ompany Sn John (’hild, the 1 ’rt‘sidenl 
at Sural, was ordv r/d to restore tlu K a rwar factory on a large 
scale than before. In 168a th- I'aiphsh were neaii) driven out of 
Kaiwar. [ Ikiu e's Annals, 1 ’, 11 , p. 4(10 j. 

77 //; COW' i)rFS77()\. 

I'he (’I'cvv ot one (*l two small vessels, the Mexii'o and the 
( 'hina which had ('ome to Karwar lor ( argoes of pejiper, stole 
and k /'ed a cow. 'riu*y were mobbed by tlu* jH'ople, and liring 
in (k‘tenee, had the misfortune to kill two children. 'I'he jK'Ople 
seized the j)e[)per and in spite of offers of rt‘{)aralion w'ere so 
c'uaged that the faetois' live*' wen* m danger, and the Houst 
s(‘emed likc'l) to be destroved. 'I’Ik [rrc sc iK'e of the ( 'ompany's 
shipping j)reventt(l an attack. [ Kaetor) to Surat, iSth Se[)lem}K*r 
16(84, BriK<*'s Annals, 1 ’. 11 , p. 5451. 

.V / l/AV/.'///.,, 

1 liN relations with the Portuguese; 

In 1^82, Sambhaji (juai relied with the* Portuguc*se and 
(htermined to take the island of Anjidiv. llu I the Portuguese 
\'i(rio\ throve into the island a strc'ng ch'taehment of troops, and 
the* Maiathas weie forced to withdraw. jOrme's Histoneal Frag 
ments, pj). 1 1 1 A 145 j. 


* Orme's Histurudl Fragments, p. 22 . 

t Elhott k Dcavsun, Vul. \'I 1 , p. 309 . 
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In 1 68 ^ the Portuguese stirred the Desais and Sondas of 
Karwar to revolt, and helped them with troops. Sambhaji-sei/cd 
the island of Karan ja and plundered some places north of Bassein. 
[Bruce’s Annals, P. II, pp. 5 12-541]. 

///S RELATIONS JVIT/L THE MOGHALS. 

On the death of Shivaji on the 5th of April 1680, Sambhaji, 
his son and successor, by supporting the Emperor’s rebel son 
Sultan Akbar, brought on himself the anger of Aurangzeb. 
[Nairne’s Konkan, p. 74]. 

In 1683 the Moghals ravaged Kalyan. [Anderson’s English' 
in Western India, p. 105]. 1 

I 

No sooner were the Moghals gone than (1685) Sambhaji^ 
overran and plundered Khandesh, took Burhanpur, and retired 
ravaging ttte country along the base of Satmata hills towards 
Nasik. Seventeen (gher [)laces of note in the neighbourhood of. 
the city, all wealthy and flourishing, were plundered and burnt. 
[Elliot’s History, \’ol. II, p, 307 J. 

SAMIUIAJTS RELATION WITH THE SIDI OF 
JANJIRA. 

Sambhaji made an attack on Underi but failed, iind in 
return the Sidi boats sailed across from Bombay, ravaged the 
Kolaba coast, carried off some of the ('hief inhabitants and 
though several of them were Muhammadans, took them to Underi 
and i)eat them without pity till they agreed to pay a ransom of 
^ii,8oo — (Rs, j 8,000). [Sir James Cami)beirs Bombay Gazet- 
teer, Vol XI, p 441.] 

SI I AH V RAJA. 

His relations 7 vifh the British, wt^re friendly. Governor 
Ste[)hen Haw deputed Captain AVilliam Gordon on 12th May 
1739 A. I), to Shahu Raja with a friendly letter wishing him good 
health and prosperity, expressing his wish to deserve his friend- 
shij), and explaining the advantages of free trade. 'J’he Raja 
said that the fhiglish are a good people and by keeping on good 
terms with them he would be a greater gainer than by breaking 
with tliem. Captain Gordon records that Bajiniv “ makes small 
account of the Raja.” His son Nana.sahib greatly disregarded 
him and entertained high jealousy of the British l^mibassy. 
Ca[)tain Gordon made the acquaintance of, and presented clothes 
to Jivaji Khanderav the Prabhu Chitnis or Secretary of the 
Raja. [Forrest’s Selections from Government Records, Vol. I, 

pp’ 77-78.] 
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Raja wrote to Bajirav, “\our friendship with the 
is to he rontiiiaed, and therefore all that you can do 
the increase of it — fail not of doing, fur they are men of 
K-wurd. (p. H4). 


Capiai’i Gordon records “ Hajirlv i^ said to give great 
I^COtiragcincr.t to weavers for fahricing ..uch things a-' are useful 
^ t^e naiive.^ and whereof great quantities art' imported to 
|fef!lhay and other |xirts. His territories art* well jieopled, and 
|m poo’’er sort, in the finning way, .ire reiuii'ied easy in their 
Ipnts v.’hich cans' ^ his extent of tlominKii he in a very liourish 
iondition, move so than any othei in tlu; possession of the 
Marilhas,” [Foi rest’s Selections lio.n (h)vcrnnienl Records, 

f, ji. 70 -J 

® “ The sentiments of most of the principal men are that 

|j|l.jirav has in view to throw off his allegiant'e* to the Raja'’ 

« 0 .) 




'^TBAXA. 


On the 13th (T July 17^,9 « aptain Gordon writes, that he and 
intai wert w'll usdl hy iht* [)rin('i[>al offieer of 'riiana-- a 
flar fortrt;ss with two lately erectiil round towers, wheriin 
jtvo halteries of guns ’i'his officer was Kesha Ramji Guiite 
*\.arkhanis. 


K hando Balldl Chitms (pp. 473 X 522) was arri sled on his 
by the Moghuls iit 'I'rivcdi Ariii\;ii h.'il. He inducud 
iidii sentry in charge of his cell to allow him to escape hy 
Stlbslit 3 ling a 111.111 of similar reaturcs. His son Pahiioha diUpnil 
||(^ take his place .ind did so. Khantlo Balia) escafied and w?^l4 
'i? 'Ginji (Jinji) hut the loyal devoted son was iniirdtied 
'partial Khan. Khandt) Bailal was the son of Bahiji Avji 
Bal I’rahhii who w.is also niurdert'd tor devoted loyal 
tjiirvice'^. It.ihiroha his grandson offered Iiis lih* to ensure the 
I|W»ss of his fiither's j)lans for the* relief (T Jinji. His younger 
•^rotfier Jivaji Khandtiiiv (p. 522) has heeii mentioned in 
'IjordonX diary. [Forrest’s Selections, \'ol. I, p. 80.] 


Ml vac;// prabhv. 

' “'riu fort which occupies the summit ol a very steep hill of 
pNxitrrate htiight, and whf;se defeiif'es consist of a sheer scrap of 
Pewter forty fe(‘t lopjted by a stone well, was (h fended by Praydgji 
rPplbhu H iivildar, who hail hecn reared in the service of Shivaji. 
w vigorously ojiposed the Moghuls and disjmted every fimt of 
JptM^rid as they pushed forward their advanc«d posts. As soon as 
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tht'y began to gain any part of the hill he withdrew his troops 
into the fort and rolled huge stones from the rock above, which 
did great execution, and, until they threw up cover, were as 
destructivij as artilhiry. In spite of IVayagji’s efforts the blockade 
was ('ompleted.!' * 

“ Prayagji the Maratha ('omniandaiU was buried in the ruins 
caused by the first explosion close to a temple dedicated to the 
goddess Bhavani, but was afterwards dug out alive. His escape 
was considered a lucky omen, and under other circiims|^T( a s 
might have done much to inspirit the garrisson to prolong th(‘ 
defence.’’ * 

Raoji A])j)aji, Ihibfiji Appaji, Sitanim Raoji, Mlhalrav Ikihaji 
and Bhhskarrav X’ithal the dt*(aaidants of rrayagji were Ministers, 
of Baroda, 'The' ])ivsent scion is \dthalrav Bhaskar IMuinse, 
Khilsgivafe, tin: hereditary 'I'alukdar of Vithalgad in Kathifiwad. 

B. A. (iUP'l’i:. 

Bombay Cla/etteer \'i)l XIX, p. 251 




